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PREFACE. 



In the interest of trnth, and with the hope of rendering 
some little assistance to those who consider their country 
before their party, I have thought it useful to publish in 
chronological order the prominent facts of the drama lately 
enacted in Turkey; with the view also of teaching, by 
showing up the petty jealousies and innate selfishness at 
the bottom of every move made by the players at the game 
of the "Eastern Question/' the lesson of lessons— that 
" honesty is the best policy," and that England never has 
experienced and never can expect to meet anything but 
humiliation from following the tortuous paths of diplomacy. 
If only a true history of diplomatic dealings, even in this 
century, could be written, what an ocean of crime, bloodshed, 
misery, devastation, and barbarism, would be laid bare ; and 
yet diplomacy in every country but England is highly 
esteemed, and even some of our own countrymen appear 
disposed to condone qualities in a diplomatist, which in an 
ordinary man could not be excused, for example, the Times* 
own correspondent, telegraphing from Paris, 15 March last, 
9.30 p.m. says : — " General Ignatieff has been good enough 
to inform me to-day that he starts to-morrow for London." 
He then describes General Ignatieff in the following words : — 

# 

'^ It IS necessary to have seen and heard this wonderful diplomatist 
''to understand with what marvellous facility he dilates on the 
" most varied themes. Let ten visitors see him, and to each of 
" them he would describe a new policy, maintaining only some 
'' general points, which are for him like fixed flagstaffs, to which 
" he attaches the capricious streamers of his varied narratives. 
" Were the ten unfortunate interviewers, on leaving him, to compare 
" notes, they would be positively amazed at tliis inexhaustible versatility, 
" which intentionallv obscures questions in proportion as it professes to 
" clear them up, and, when it likes, confuses the simplest things with 
" the air of explaining or commenting on them. All this, too, is done 
" in the most naturally unpretentious fashion, without any apparent 
" subtlety, the speaker lookmg you straight in the face, and with an 
" animation and fluency seeming to exclude all possibility of plan." — 
Times, 16th March, 1877. 

If only one half of the above statement is true, is it not 
enough to make one shudder for the future ? 

The Eastern Question is doubtless a most serious one, but 
surely a very moderate study of history would suffice to 
point out the rocks and shoals to be avoided, to enable 
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England in her interests and those of civilization and good 
faith to steer a straight course. The whole question is in a 
nutshell; Russia and Germany want to divide Europe, thev 
intend sooner or later to re-adjust the " Balance of Power, 
What is the " Balance of Power? " Let Lord Palmerston 
reply to this question. 

" In a debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Bright challenged Lord 
" Palmerston to define for him what was meant by the * balance of 
" power/ " On the 31 st March, 1854, when tlie House of Commons was 
discusising the Queen's Message, Lord Palmerston replied as follows : 
— ^** Tlie hon. Member for Manchester asks, * Wliat is our interest in the 
* ' war ? ' and he also asks me to explain what is the meaning of the 
" expression, * the balance of power.' Now the hon. member for 
" Manchester and I differ so much upon almost every question involving 
" great principles, that I shall be unable to gratify him by complying 
** with his request to explain the meaning of the ^balance of power.' I 
^^ think, however, that a man of his unquestioned ability and his 
^^ extensive knowledge, who has attained to the age which he has 
^^ attained, and who has not by his intuitive perception acquired a 
" knowledge of the meaning of the words * balance of power, is not 
"likely to be greatly enlightened by any humble effort of mine. Why, 
" sir, call it what you like, * balance of power,' or any other expression, 
** it is one which has been familiar to the minds of all mankind from 
" the earliest ages in all parts of the globe. * Balance of power * meant 
" only this : that a number of weaker states may unite to prevent a 
*^ stronger one from acquiring a power which should be dangerous to 
" them, and which should overthrow their independence, their liberty, 
"and their freedom of action. It is the doctrine of self-preservation. 
" Vith the simple qualification that it is combined with sagacity and 
" with forethought, and an endeavour to prevent imminent danger before 
" it <5omes thunaering at your gates." (132. Hansard, 279.) 

This is. the real point at issue. It may be obscured by 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers ; complicated by Germany ; 
designedly kept out of sight by Russia ; and blindly ignored 
by the Englisn Government. But there it is ; and to this 
point we must now turn our attention seriously : if England 
cares to maintain her position in Europe, one glance at the 
accompanying map should "give us pause." 

BEDFORD PIM. 
The Temple, 
May, 1877. 

P.S. — ^With some personal experience of the Russian 
Court at St. Petersburg, and with the manners and customs 
of the Russians on the confines of Siberia ; after mixing 
with them, as friends, and meeting them as enemies ; I cannot 
but feel that I should have been most blameworthy, had I not 
attempted in the following pages to open the eyes of my 
countrymen to the true nature and gravity of their position. 



THE EASTERN QUESTION. 



PAST. 



A glance at the past discloses almost the same features 
in the " Eastern Question " as now. In 1853, just as at 
present, religion was made the stalking horse under cover of 
which to approach the real g^uarry. Then it was a squabble 
about the Holy Places* which, led to the Eussian war, now 
it is the treatment of the Christians themselves, which is 
put forward as justifying another war equally wicked and 
unnecessary. 

The human nature, the Eussian human nature, that is at 
the bottom of the Eastern Question, may perhaps be better 
understood, at all events, can hardly be better stated than 
in the words of the Emperor Nicholas to that thoroughly 
English Ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour, during the 
famous conversations between them : — 

" You know my feelings with regard to England. . . . Were we 
agreed, I am quite without anxiety as to the West of Europe ; it is 
immaterial what the others may think or do." 

* The Holy Places are the churches that have been built over those spots 
in Palestine where the principal events in our Saviour's history are supposed 
to have taken place. Of these, there were originally twelve. One, however» 
has been entitely destroyed : three have been taken from the Christians, and 
appropriated by the Turks ; four belong exclusively to the CathoHcs, one 
exclusively to the Greeks, and three are common to all the Christian sects, — ; 
Greek, Latin, Armenian, Copt, Abyssinian, (&c. These three are the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, the church of Belhlehem, and the church 
of the Tomb of the Virgin. Sanctuaries are particular spots or localities 
in those churches, where altars are placed, before which the different 
Christian sects worship, some of which they possess separately, and 
some of which they use in common. ' Behind the church of Bethlehem, 
there is a smaU chapel, called the Grotto of the Nativity, built, as tradition 
alleges, over the exact spot where our Saviour was born. Over the altar- 
piece in this chapel, there was placed, from time immemorial, a silver star, 
to commemorate the star which the wise men saw in the £ast, with this 
inscription : —Hie de Virgins Maria, Jesus Christus natus est. In the year 
1847, while this chapel was in occupation of the Greeks, which they shared 
alternately with the Latins and other sects, the silver star suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared. The Latins charged the Greeks with having 
stolen it, and this gave rise to an animated and angry controversy between 
the partisans of those two churches.*^ 
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Again, in January 1853 : — 

" The affairs of Turkey arc in a very diborfjanised condition ; tlic 
cou.itry itself seems to be falling to pieces : tJie fall \oill he a great 
mUifortunej and it is veiy important that England and Russia should 
come to a perfectly good understanding upon these affairs, and thai 
neither should take any decinve step of which the other is not apprised^ 

And later in the same month : — 

" I put to yoa, therefore, whether it is not better to be provided 
beforehand for a contingency, than to incur the chaos, coniusion, and 
the uncertainty of an European war, all of which must attend the 
catastrophe, if it should occur unexpectedly, and before some ulterior 
system has been sketched. . . . Now I desire to speak to you as a 
iriend, and as a * gentleman * : if England and I arrive at an under- 
standing in this matter, as regards the rest it matters little to me ; it is 
indifferent to me what others do or think." 

Finally :— 

" As to Egypt, I quite understand the importance to England of that 
territory. I can then only say, that if, in the event of a distribution of 
the Ottoman succession upon the fall of the Empire, you should take 
possession of Egypt, I shall have no objection to offer." 

The English Ambassador, however, could not be charmed 
by the voice of the charmer, and the Emperor, unable to 
resist the temptation, persisted in calling Turkey " The Sick 
Man," and looking upon his dissolution as certain and near. 

The intervention and demands of Bussia, as conducted at 
Constantinople by Prince Menschikoff, between the 2nd of 
March and 22nd May, 1853, resulted in an official Memo- 
randum and Ultimatum which was rejected by the Sultan. 
After this, the Austrian Government then, as now, pre- 
pared a "Note," which afterwards became celebrated as 
the "Vienna Note," that also failed. Then came the 
"French Note," the coimterpart of the "Berlin Memorandum" 
of to-day. The parallel is even closer, for the English 
and French Fleets anchored in Besika on the 13th June, and 
soon after a Conference of the Powers, Austria, England, 
Prussia and France, held at Vienna, July 1853, met with 
the same sort of fate as the recent one at Constantinople, 
having failed to solve the problem put before them. The 
Gordian knot was, however, cut. On the 5th October, 1853, 
war was declared by Turkey against Bussia. 

In the meantime, the Bussians, under General Luders, 
on the 2nd July, had crossed the Pruth, and entered 
Moldavia. Bussia, however, did not formally declare war 
against Turkey until the 1st November. On the 30th 
November, the massacre of Sinope took place; an act 



perfectly unjustifiable, inasmuch as an understaudiiig for 
a cessation of hostilities had been arrived at, and the officer 
in command of the Turkish Squadron, which consisted of 
seven frigates, three corvettes, and two small vessels, thus 
thrown on his guard, was suddenly attacked by a Eussian 
fleet of six line-of-battle ships, two frigates, and three 
steamers, under Admiral Nachimoff, and utterly destroyed, 
every ship except one having been burnt, and 4,000 lives 
lost by burning or drowning ; Osman Easha, the Turkish 
Admiral, dying of his wounds at Sebastopol. This 
cowardly act was followed by the appearance of the English 
and French Fleets in the Black Sea, on the 3rd January, 1854, 
after which no more Russian war ships appeared in Turkish 
Waters. On the 23rd March, the Russians, under Gorts- 
chakoff, crossed the Danube, and occupied the Dobrudscha; 
and on the 28th March, 1854, England and France declared 
war against Russia. It is unnecessary tx) detail the events 
of the war. Suffice it to say, there was developed an 
amount of jobbery and corruption, alternate imbecility 
and rashness on the part of those who were then in power, 
which would have gone far to ruin England, but for 
the fortunate circumstance that she had for an allay brave, 
chivalrous and unselfish France, whose Emperor, with a 
loyalty and devotion which for all time will be recorded to 
his honour, remained firm in his friendship. The Army, in 
spite of mismanagement, covered itself with glory by some 
of the most brilliant actions recorded in history ; and so did 
the seamen and marines who were landed as a Naval 
Brigade, but the Navy afloat did not distinguish itself: In 
the Baltic, nothing was done worthy its ancient fame ; and 
the same may be said of the Black Sea Fleet ; while, owing 
to gross mismanagement, grave disaster was met with in 
the attack on Petropauloftskoi, and, at De Castres Bay, 
something worse than defeat was experienced. On the 
whole, the tale is a sad one, the pill, made up of jobbery 
and corruption and the enormous expenditure of blood and 
treasure, which the British public had to swallow was only 
slightly gilded over by the bravery and devotion of nameless 
heroes, but for whose zeal, courage, and devotion, England 
could not possibly have endured the strain. At length, after 
two years of war, (Declaration, 8th March, 1854, Proclama- 
tion of Peace in the Crimea, 3rd April, 1856,) the terms of 
peace were settled, and settled in a manner which would 
nave justified even a greater amount of suffering, for by the 
11th clause of the Treaty of Peace, the Black Sea was 
made neutral for ever ; and thus, at one and the same time. 
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the Eastern Question was closed ; the aojgressive ambition of 
Russia checked ; and, above all^ a precedent set for gradually 
exempting every sea from the horrors of war ; in other 
words, a solid advance towards that universal peace hitherto 
the day-dream of philanthropists and poets was made. 

At the termination of the Russian War in 1856, England 
did not follow the example of Russia or (Germany, and 
recoup her losses of blood and treasure by the annexation of 
territory or the levying a war indemnity. No. In concert 
with her noble ally, France, she was content — and all the 
world applauded — to secure, as those who fought and bled 
for their country fondly ho^d, permanent peace in those 
Eastern waters. Tlie stupidity through wnich Englwd 
became entangled in war with Russia, and the imbecility 
with which that war was conducted, were cheerfully 
condoned in view of the grandest and most statesmanlike 
solution attained, namely, the insertion of Paragraph XI. 
in the Treaty of Paris, to which allusion has just been made. 

"Article XI. — The Black Sea is neutralised, its waters 
and its ports, thrown open to the mercantile marine of every 
nation, are formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag 
of war, either of the Powers possessing its coast, or of any 
other Power." 

Every one approved, not a tongue wagged against this 
consummation of a hope so long devoutly wished and prayed 
for. At last, a portion at least of the earth's surface, no 
matter how small as a beginning, was dedicated to peace and 
good-will amongst its frequenters ; a harbinger of happier 
times, and a real advance in, civilisation on this blood-stamed 
globe of ours. Such was the Black Sea to become under 
this g lorious s tipula tion. 

What has become of this material, this real guarantee 
from Russia to keep the peace, this heaven^bom settlement 
of the Eastern Question ? It has been rent by thoughtless, 
if not treacherous hands from the Treaty ; and with it every 
check on Russian rapacity, cruelty, and duplicity ; opening 
up once more the Eastern Question, and with it the flood- 
gates of every vile passion — ^to be quenched only by fire and 
sword, — the blood of men, the tears of women. 

In 1871, with France prostrate and England deservedly 
without a friend, Russia, backed by Prussia (now Germany), 
demanded the removal of this self-same 11th paragraph ; 
and Mr. Gladstone — to his everlasting regret — yielded 
without a struggle,— quietly yielded to this arrogant 
demand. Upon Mr. Gladstone rests the dire responsibility 



of reopening this cursed Question, which has more ihan 
once set Europe in a blaze. This time when the flames burst 
out who can tell where the conflagration will end. 

This then was the position of affairs when Russian 
intri^es once more stirred up strife in the Turkish 
Dominions, and with religion again as the stalking horse. 

PRESENT. 

1874. 

Disturbances began in the Herzegovina towards the end 
of 1874, according to the report of one of the foreign 
Consuls, in this wise : " The Christian Stanko Perinovo and 
the Mussulmans Forto and Ali Beg Redjipasics attempted 
to collect the tithes with more than usual vigour." The 
turbulent natives, whom Omar Pasha found it so hard to 
subdue, when in rebellion only a few years before, again 
rebelled, being encouraged and assisted by Montenegro. 

On this subject Consul Holmes, reporting to Lord Derby, 
says : — 

" Early last winter (1874) some 164 of the inhabitants 
" of the district of Nevessin left their homes and went into 
" Montenegro. After remaining there some months, however, 
" they petitioned the Porte to be allowed to return to 
" Nevessin. The Governor-General advised the Porte to 
" reply that as they had chosen to leave their country for 
" Montenegro, they might remain there. The Government, 
" however, decided to accept their request, and allowed them 
" to return. Shortly afterwards they appeared in revolt, 
" declared that they were oppressed, refusing to pay their 
*' taxes or to admit the police among them; and they have 
" been endeavouring, by intimidation, to cause their 
" neighbours in the surrounding districts to join them. The 
" Mutesarif of Mostar invited them to come to that place to 
*^ state their grievances, which he assured them would be 
" redressed, but they refiised, and the Governor-General tells 
" me that they cut to pieces a man quite unconnected with 
" them, who had gone to Mostar to seek redress for some 
" grievance, and threatened with the same fate any within 
" their reach who should do so in future." 

The farther atrocities perpetrated by the inalcbntehts are 
recorded by Consul Homxies, in a despatch to Lord Derby:— 

" With reference to my despatch regarding the disturbance 
" in the Herzegovina, I have the honour to inform your 
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" lordfihip that on the same day the Governor-General sent 
" Haidar Bey and Petrarchi Effendt, two notables of Serajevo, 
" to commnnicate with the insurgents, who belong to the four 
" villages of Loukavach, Sovidol, Belgrad, and Terrousin^, 
"in the district of Nevessin. Before they reached the 
" villages, however, the disaffected peasants, who had forced. 
" and persuaded many others to join them, had attacked and 
*' captured a caravan of twenty-five horses on the road from 
" Mostar to Nevessin, belonging to some merchants of 
" Serajevo, laden with rice, sugar, and coffee, which they 
'^ caTried off to the village of Odrichnia. At the same time 
" they murdered and decapitated five Turkish travellers, 
" named Salih, Kassumovich, Marich, Samich, Ali, of 
" Nevessin, and another whose name is not yet known, a 
" native of Hrasn^. One of the insurgents, named 
" Tchoubati, at the head of about 300 followers, drove away 
" about forty zd,ptiehs placed in the defile of Stolatz, and 
" separating into small bands, have for the moment 
" intercepted the various roads in the neighbourhood. One 
" band is stationed over the bridge at Kruppa, and renders 
" the road between Mostar and Meteovich unsafe. The 
" detached bands of insurgents are endeavouring to force 
" others to join them by burning the houses of those who 
"refused to do so, and using other means of intimidation. 
" The Governor-General has received telegrams from Mostar, 
" signed by the two commissioners and the Mutesarif and 
" the commander of the troops at Mostar, stating these 
" facts ; also that the headless bodies of the Turks have 
" been recovered and buried," 

Thus both from a Foreign and British ofiicial source, we see 
how the insurrection commenced ; its continuance, certainly, 
was not due to Turkish "oppression" and "brutality," on 
the contrary, the ruling power seems to have been rather 
apathetic than coercive or repressive, while on the other hand 
the insurgents appear to have acted consistently with the 
ill-famed repute in which they have been held in Europe 
for many years, as a turbulent peasantry, reckless of human 
life, and delighting in burning and destroying whenever they 
have an opportunity. 

1875. 

At the beginning of 1875, a desultory warfare had 
commenced, which by July had attained considerable 
proportions, many of the people having, as stated by the 
foreign Consul above named, been " long prepared for 
insurrection." This gentleman also records, certainly without 
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condemnation, that " in the district of Belie the brothers 
" Kovacevic form bands which jdo every sort of harm to the 
" Mussulman inhabitants, plundering, burning their houses, 
" and killing them whenever they can." 

At the same time he states that strenuous efforts at 
conciliation were made by the Turks, but without avail, 
horses^ arms, and ammunition, arriving in quantities from 
some " unknown person," encouraging the rebels to make 
inadmissible demands. During the summer the Emperor of 
Austria made a journey to Dalmatia, the immediate effect of 
which was to give strength and encouragement to the 
insurrection, the rebels seeing in this journey a " sort of 
" political and military reconnaissance to get information 
" about the country, to see from which side it could be 
" attacked most easily, and what it was worth if it was 
" bought from the Sultan. This was the common topic in 
" all tiie bazaars." 

In August, the European Cabinets, through the Consular 
agents, endeavoured to make peace, but without success, 
although the insurgents said they wished to remain faithful 
subjects of the Sultan, " taking off their hats at the mention 
of his name." 

The Forte made propositions in favour of the insurgents 
tx) even a greater extent than originally demanded, but the 
rebels would not listen to any terms.- 

From this moment the mask was thrown away ; the well- 
planned and long proposed insurrection was tout a Jait 
accompliy and a change of front became necessary ; the 
Herzegovina-Turko difficulty being raised to the dignity of 
an Eastern Question, at the instance of and for the purposes 
of the three Emperors. 

The three Imperial Courts — Austria, Germany, and 
Bussia — took counsel together soon after the return of the 
Emperor of Austria from his tour of inspection ; and tlie 
result was the famous Andrassy Note — made known to the 
English Government in a despatch dated 30th December.* 

* ** 1. BeligiouB liberty fnU and entire. 

" 2. AboUtion of the farming of taxes. 

" 8. A law to gaarantee that the prodnot of the direct taxation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina shaU be employed for the immediate interests of thQ 
Froyince, imder the control of bodies constituted in the sense of the Firman 
of December 12th. 

" 4. The institution of a Special Commission composed of an equal 
number of Mussulmans and Christians, to superintend the execution of 
reforms proposed by the Powers, as well as those proclaimed in the Treaty 
olf October 2nd, and Firman of December 12th. 

" Lastly, the amelioration of the condition of the rural populations." 
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Thus the close of the year 1875 saw the iasarre6tion 
makiiiff head, Servia and Montenegro fanning the flame^ and 
a tripfe alliance entered into by AustriAy Germany, and 
Bussia, without consultation with England or France, two 
of the great Powers more interested than any other of the 
signatories to the Treaty of Paris, 1856. 

1876. 

England, after wavering for some time, gave a general 
support to the Andrassy Note, which was presented to the 
Porte on the 31 st January, and replied to on the 13th 
February. On the 24th of March, Ali Pasha, Governor of 
Herzegovina, offered an amnesty on surrender, but this was 
refused. On the 30th, ah armistice of ten days was arranged 
to enable the Austrian General, Eodich, to mediate, but the 
insurgents would listen to nothing short of " one-tliird of 
the land to become the property of the peasantry, besides 
other conditions," equally inadmissible. 

Towards the end of April, the insurrection, fomented by 
foreign emissaries and agitators, spread to Bulgaria, but was 
inaugurated by such brutalities on the part of the Bulgarians,* 
who murdered, burnt, and plundered without provocation, 
that the Porte was compelled, contrary to its procedure in 
the Herzegovina, to take vigorous measures and stamp out 
the rebellion at once. 

On the 1st of May the Bulgarian insurrection commenced, 
when even grosser acts of barbarism and brutality than 
were perpetrated in Herzegovina took place, until the 
seventh, when the Turkish Government, warned by the past, 
acted with the decision which should have characterised 
their proceedings in 1875, and crushed the insurrection. 

On the 6th of May, the murder by the mob of the 
French and German Consuls at Salonica (Mons. Paul 
Moulin and Mr. Henry Abbott) took place. On the 11th 
the Czar arrived at Berlin to consult with the Emperor 

* Thanks to the indefatigablo exertions of Captain Charles Chapman, a 
mass of correspondence has been brought to light between the Slav Com- 
mittee and the leaders of the insurrection which they had incited in 
Bulgaria, revealing a cold-blooded barbarity and inhuman spirit exceeding 
anything detailed by Mr. Gladstone ; take only one or two instructions from 
the Slay Committee, arranged in Questions and Answers. For example : — 

10. Q. What shall we do with the remaining Turks? — A. Cut their 
throats and afterwards sack their dwellings. 

11. Q. What are we to do with the Mussulman Tillages? — ^A. After killing 
every Tark or Mussulman, excepting those who promise to obey the Revolu- 
tion, the villages after being plundered must be burnt. 
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'William; the result was the ^rlin Ifemoranduin.* On 
the 13th, a copy was handed to the English Ambassador at 
Berlin, Lord Odo Russell. The peremptory tone of the 
meinorandum was what might have been expected after 
getting in the thin end of the wedge, in the shape of the 
Andrassy Note. The silent contempt with which England 
and France had been treated in the arranged interference 
of the three Emperors, in the first instance, now took the 
form of bluster, the memorandum stating that if the pro- 
posed armistice failed to bring peace, then "the three 
^^ Imperial Courts are of , opinion that it would become 
" necessary to supplement their diplomatic action by the 
" sanction of an agreement, with the view of such efficacious 
" measures as might appear to be demanded, in the interest 
" of general peace, to check the evil and prevent its 
" development." 

On the 19th May, Lord Derby intimated that the English 
Grovernment " declined to accept a plan in the preparation 
** of which it had not been consulted, and which it did not 
" believe would succeed." Following this declaration the 
English Fleet was ordered to Besika Bay, an anchorage' 
about 15 miles from the Dardanelles. 

^*' Events of the utmost iniportance followed in quick succes- 
six)n. On the 30th May the deposition of the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz took place, Murad Effendi being proclaimed in his 
stead with the title of Murad V., by whom an Imperial Hatt 
was at once issued, decreeing various reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the Empire. On the 4th of June the late Sultan 

* *' As the first step the three Imperial Courts propose to insist with the 
Forte, with aU the energy that the united voice of the three Powers should . 
possess, on a suspension of arms being effected for the term of two months, 
and then to raise the foUowing points for discussion : — 

'** 1. That materials for the reconstruction of dwelling-houses and churches 
should be furnished to the returning refugees, that their subsistence should 
be assured tathem till they could support themselves by their own labour. 

*\2. In so far as the distribution of help should appertain l^o the Turkish 
Cbnimissioner, he should consult as to the measures to be taken with the 
Mixed Commission, mentioned in the Note of the 30th of December, to 
guarantee the hond-fide application of the reforms and then control their 
execution. This Commission should be presided over by a Herzegovinian 
Christian, and be composed of natives faithfully representing the two 
religions of the country. They should be elected as soon as the armistice 
should have suspended hostilities. > 

" 3. In order to avoid any collision, advice should be given at Constant!- . 
nople to concentrate the Turkish troops, at least until excitement had 
subsided, on some points to be agreed upon. 

** 4. Christians, as weU as Mussulmans, should retain their arms. 

" 5. The Consuls or Delegates of the Powers shaU keep a watch over the 
application of the reforms in generali and on the steps relative to the re- 
palriationiiipartioiilar.*' . . ^ ^ .. - , 
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waiB fotmd dead, having, so it is sapposed, bled himself to 
death by dividing the artery in his arm with a pair of 
scissors. On the 15th Hussein Avni Pasha, Minister of 
War, and Raschid Pasha, Minister of Foreign AjSairs^ were 
assassinated at Constantinople by Hassan E^y. 

In June, 1876, the chaos at Constantinople was complete, 
with every appearance of the rapid dissolution of the 
" Sick' Man." The insurrection of the Bulgarians, which 
began vigorously on the Ist May, and was inaugurated with 
great brutaKty by the insurgents, had, it is true, been 
effectually crushed. Failing to keep open the bleeding 
wounds of Turkey in this direction, foreign' emissaries did 
their utmost to discredit the Porte, by spreading reports in 
the first place that the atrocities oi the Bulgarians between 
the 1st and 7th of May were committed by the Turks, and 
then when this falsehood became apparent by stirring up in 
every direction, notably in England through Mr. Gla^tone's 
pamphlet, and party agitation, the indignation of the mob 
against the Turks for their atrocious suppression of that 
insurrection, quite forgetting to consider that the 
" necessary atrocities " resorted to by the Turks in crushing 
the Bulgarian Revolt did not exceed those of England in. 
India and Jamaica ; of Prussia on harmless peasants during 
tie war with France ; and of Russia in Poland, Circassia, 
Khiva, and elsewhere. 

At this crisis, when peace was of essential importance for 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and every effort ought 
to have been made to maintain it, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, signed by France, England, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, Turkey and Italy, a new element of discord 
was added to the already suflSciently embarrassing situation 
by the belligerent attitude assumed against the Sultan by 
Prince Milan of Servia, at the instigation of Russia. 

Servia formally and deliberately declared war against 
Turkey on the 1st of July, 1876, making common cause 
by treaty or agreement with Montenegro. 

The Russian General Tchernayeff, having entered the 
service of Servia some two months previously, assumed 
command, and on the 6th, the battle of Sienitza, near Novi 
Bazar, in Bosnia, was fought between the Turks and the 
insurgents, in which the latter were defeated, the Servians 
losing 1,500 killed ; on the 18th at Tzior, resulting in a still 
greater loss to the Servians; on this date a Turkish 
extraordinary commission was sent to Bulgaria, to inquire 
into the alleged cruelties; and redress any proved. wrongs; 
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a^d on the isame day d,lsOy the Emperots of Austria aitd 

Germany met at Salzburg in furtherance of their political 
yiews in conceit with the Czar, but no step was taken to put 
a stop' to the grave violation of international law, so grossly 
infringed by the presence of a large body of Russian troops 
in the Servian r£aits„ under the command of the Russian 
General Tohornayeff, that is, of insurgents in open rebellion 
against a friendly power with which Russia was at peace. 

Even- now, if England had only seized the opportunity of 
stepping in with dignity and decision, all mi^ht have b6en 
well. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. DisraeU, should have 
said, Turkey has her hands full of internal troubles, it would . 
be mean and cowardly in the extreme to let and hinder the; 
speedy settlement of those troubles, and England will neither 
by word or deed add to the fearful embarrassments in which 
her old ally is placed. On the 21st, Moukhtar Pasha defeated 
the insurgents in the Herzegovina. A week later tlie tables 
Were turned, and victory was with a force of 20,000 
Montenegrins and Herzegovinians, Moukhtar Pasha having 
then only 5,000 men under his command. On the 24th, the.; 
Servians attacked Osnaan iPasha, near Saitschar, on the 
Servian frontier, and were put to flight, again sufffering 
great loss. Towards the; end of the month, the menfad 
incapacity of the new Sultan became too marked to be any 
longer overlooked, and after a brief reign, he was deposed, 
andon the 31st of August, his brother, Abdul Hamid 11. 
was piroclaimed Sultan of Tm-key. September, opened with 
a great battle near Alexinatz,. ending in the defeat of the 
Servians. On the 6th, Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet on 
Bulgarian Horrors and Questions of the Ea^ appeared, 
followed up a few days after by the late Prime Minister 
a,ddressing an open air meeting at Blackheath on the subject, 
and thus inaugurating a party squabble which has since 
done it is to be feared irreparable mischief. 

•• On the 1-2 th there was a smart action at Greoratz, and on \ 
the 17th an. armistice was agreed upon for seven days;^ on 
the saine date the Servian troops in Deligrad proclaimed 
Princd Milan King of Servia. In England, the party 
agitation on the . Turkish Question gained ground, and 
successfully. diverted the attention of the nation from the 
real point at issue, namely, the "Balance of Power." On 
the 22nd of October, the Tupkish fortress of* Medun 
sttprendered to-the Montenegrins; the next day the Turks 
took Djunis, when the. Sublime. Porte decided that they' - 
cteKtTOth<>u{rlOB6 of-hoBoiirtind- pr^^re grairt anarmirtifce 
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fbr six months. Qeneral Ignatieff, the Rmisiaii Ambassador 
at Constantinopley on the 30th, presented an uttimotom to 
the Saltan of Torkey, demanding an immediate armistice, 
to which the Saltan agreed on the following day withont 
difficalty , the advisability of sach a step having been decided 
upon some days before this demand 111 On the same day 
JJexinatz sorrendered to the Tarks, after a gallant 
resistance. Thus ended active operations in the field, tiie 
fortune of war having been throoghout with the Tarks. 

At the same time the ^^ atrocity " party had it all 
their own way, and "horror" upon "horror" was published, 
and the agony piled np until it culminated in the " impale- 
ment " on their own story of Canon Liddon and Mr. McCoU. 

Early in November a. Conference in Constantinople was 
finally determined upon, but it was not until the 9th that 
any real inkling or the policy of Her Majesty's Ministers 
could be arrived at. On that day the Prime Minister said, 
at the Lord Mayor's banquet at the Guildhall, that — 

*< The policy of £ngland is a policy of peace ; but she is as ready 
<< for war as any nation, and though she will not draw the sword in 
" other than a just war, if she does it, she will not sheathe it until she 
*^ has deen that right is done.*' 

Which, taken with the rest of his speech, pointed to the 
determination of the cabinet at all events to resist Russian 
aggression. 

^ His Majesty the Czar of Russia said on the following day, 
to the notables of Moscow, that — 

'*In a few days negociations will commence in Constantinople 
"between tiie representatives of the Great Powers, to settle the 
" conditions of peace. My most ardent wish is that we may an*iye at 
" a general agreement. Should this, however, not be acnieved, and 
" should I see that we cannot obtain such guarantees as are necessary 
"for carrying out what we have a right to demand of the Porte, I am 
**4irmly determined to act independently, and I am convinced that in 
*' this case the whole of Russia will respond to my summons, should I 
"consider it necessary, and should the honour of Russia require it 
"*May God help us to carry out our sacred mission ! " 

On this day HOth), the Marquis of Salisbury was 
nominated Special Ambassador from England to the 
Conference at Constantinople, and the Czar ab^ut the same 
time ordered the mobilization of his army in Bessarabia. 

An incident which has met with less attention than it 
deserved, namely, an appeal by the Times to Prince 
Bismarck to intervene, met with just execration from every 
ppitriotic Englishman. 

On t^e Snd I^ovember, the Czar in a conversation with 
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"the English Ambassador, Lord Adolphus Loftus, at Livadia, 
used the following words, which he, on the 2 1 st November, 
expressed a wish should be published in London, and which 
accordingly appeared the same evening in the London 
OazettOf Lord Derby remarking that its publication "might 
'* be opportune since the last few days had brought us the 
'^ intelligence of the mobilization of a considerable Russian 
'^ force, and of the emission of the new Russian loan for one 
'' himdred million roubles." The following [are the words 
used by the Emperor, and alluded to above : — 

'I He said he regretted to see that there still existed in England an 
" *in\eterate' suspicion of Russian policy, and a continual fear of 
'* Russian aggression and conquest. He had on several occasions given 
'^ the most solemn assurances that he desired no conquest, that he 
" aimed at no aggrandisement, and that he had not the smallest wish or 
" intention to be possessed of Constantinople. All that had been said 
" or written about a will of Peter the Great and the aims of Catherine 
'' II. were illusions and phantoms ; they never existed in reality, and he 
'' considered that the acquisition of Constantinople would be a 
** misfortune for Russia. There was no question of it, nor had it ever 
'* been entertained by his late father, who had given a proof of it in 
" 1828, when his victorious army was within four days* march of the 
" Turkish capital." 

" His Majesty pledged his Sacred word of honour in the most earnest 
" and solemn manner that he had no intention of acquiring Con- 
" Btantinople, and that, if necessity should oblige him to occupy a 
" portion of Bulgaria, it would only be provisionally, and until peace 
" and the safety of the Christian population were secured." 

On the 20th November, Lord Salisbury left for Con- 
stantinople. He visited Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Rome, on 
his way, reaching the Golden Horn on the 5th December, 
where the most stringent scheme of reform and guarantees 
was framed, and waiting for him. 

* On the 22nd, Midhat Pasha was made Grand Vizier, and 
it soon became apparent that while Turkey would grant 
reforms of her own free will, nothing whatever would be 
gained by coercion, or rather at the dictation of Foreign States. 

On the 23rd, the Conference as follows assembled : — 

For Turkey. — Safvet Pasha, Minister of Foreign AfEairs of the 
Ottoman Empire ; Edhem Pasha, Ottoman Ambassador at Berlin. 

For Germany. — ^Baron von Werther, Ambassador of Germany. 

For Austro-Hungary. — Count Zichy, Ambassador of Anstro-Hungarjr ; 
Baron de Calice, Extraordinary Ambassador and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. 

For France. — The Comte de Bourgoing, Ambassador of France ; the 
Comte de Choudordy, Ambassador Extraordinary. 

For Great Britain. — ^The Marqnis of Salisbury, becretaiy of State for 
India, Special Ambassador ; Sir Henry EUiot, Ambassador of England. 

For Italy. — Count Corti, Extraordinary Ambassador and Minister 
Plenipotentia^ of Italyl 

For Russia. — General Ignatieff, Ambassador of Russia. 

B 
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While the Conference was engaged with haughty dignity 
in proposing impossible and absurd stipulations upon Turkey, 
the boom of 100 cannon shook the room in which they were 
sitting, and Safvet Pasha, the President, when an exphtnation 
was demanded, auietly informed the disconcerted diplomatists 
that the Sultan nad become a constitutional monarch ; that 
the Ministers would be responsible to a Parliament composed 
of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies ; and that those 
Chambers would pass all the laws requisite for the ratificatioa 
of the Empire* 

The following propositions are those which the (lovem- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty judged to be calculated to 
form the base of a pacification, and per contra those adopted 
by the Conference. 



Enqush Propositions. 

"<* 1. As to Servia and Monte- 
" negro, in general terms the 9tatu» 



u 



quo* 



<'2. Tliat the Porte should 
" engage simply by a protoeol to 
'* be signed at Constantinople with 
'*the Representatives of the 
" Mediating Powers, to concede to 
*^ Bosnia and Herzegovina a system 
''of local or administrative 
'' autonomy, this expression sig- 
"jiifying a s^rstem of local 
" institutions which shall give to 
"the populations some control 
" over their local affairs, and shall 
'' furnish at the same time 
'' guarantees against acts of 
" arbitrary authority, without 
''there being any question of a 
" tributary State. 

" Guarantees of the same kind 
"ought to be found against' abuses 
" in Bulgaria, the exact details of 
"which can be discussed after- 
" wards. 

" The reforms to which the 
" Porte has adhered in its Note to 
".the Representatives of the Power, 
" dated the 13th of February last, 
" are considered as necessary to 
"be comprised in the adminis> 
" trative arrangement for Bosnia 
"and Herzegovina, and also to 
"Bulgaria so far as they 'are- 
" applicable to that Province." 



Ck>NFEBEMCE DEMANDS. 

"1. The Institution of an 
" International Commission. 



<^2. The introdaction of a 
" corps of foreign gendarmerie. 



"3. The cantonment of the 
" troops in the fortresses. 



" 4. The mode of appointment 
" concerning the governors. 



"5. The administrative di- 
visions. 



"6. The arrangements' con- 
" cerning finance and justice. 



a 
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"7. The removal to Asia ol 
the Circassian colonies. 



" 8. The placing of different 
districts under the administration 
of Servia and Montenegro, dc" 



Id 

1877. 

The prospects of the ConfereDce became gloomier than 
ever as January advanced ; little by little all the demands, 
dt first made with so much arrogance, were abandoned. 
And as events progressed it became evident that the 
English Diplomatists were playing the game of the three 
Conspirators. To give some idea of the spirit with which 
it was proposed to conduct the diplomatic intercourse 
between England and Turkey, it will be interesting to publish 
the' following brief, but very significant despatch of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Sir Henry Elliot : — 

" Foreign Office, September 5, 1876- 
" Sir, — For your gnidance as to the language to be held by you to the 
" Turkish Ministers in the present juncture, it is right that you should 
^' be accurately acquainted with the state of public opinion in England 
" on the subject of Turkey. It is my duty to inform you that any 
'' sympathy which was previously felt towards that country has been 
" completely destroyed by the recent lamentable occurrence in Bulgaria. 
'' The accounts of outrages and excesses committed by the Turkish 
^/ troops upon the unhappy, and for the most part, unresisting population, 
M has raised an universal feeling of indignation in all classes of English 
'^ society, and to such a pitch has this risen that in the extreme case of 
'^ Bussia declaring war her Majesty's Government would find it practi- 
" cally impossible to interfere in defence of the Ottoman Empire. Such 
'^ an event, by which the sympathies of the nation would be brought 
'< into direct opposition to its Treaty engagements, would place England 
'^ in a most unsatisfactory and even humiliating position ; yet it is im- 
'' possible to say that if the present conflict continues the contingency 
" may not arise. The speedy conclusion of a peace, under any circum- 
'' stances most desirable, becomes from these considerations a matter of 
** urgent necessity. Her Majesty's Government leave it to your 
'< Excellency's discretion to choose the arguments which you shall 
<< employ, but you will see from what I have stated how essential it is 
" that the Turkish Ministers should be made alive to the position in 
" which the conduct of their own authorities has placed them, and you 
'* will understand that you are warranted in using tne strongest language, 
" should occasion require it, to enforce upon the Porte the expediency 
^ of a pacific policy and of moderation in the terms to be proposed. 

" I am, &c., 

« Derby." 

The above despatch is a matter for the deepest regret, 
^or not only does it credit the great mass of tne English 
public with *' sympathies " the direct opposite of those 
really felt, but Assumes, on eohparte statements, a series of 
" outrages and excesses " to have taken place without the 
shadow of an excuse on the part of the perpetrators, which 
on examination dwindle down to events unfortunately of too 
j&eq^uent occurrence in war ; witness the records of severities 
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practised by Germans on nnarmed French peasants in 
1870-1 ; by Russians in the last few years against defenceless 

S copies absolutely conquered ; and even by the English 
uring the Indian Bebellion and the Jamaica Mutiny. A 
real statesman lijce Lord Derby should not have allowed 
such opinions to mislead himy as they must have done, or he 
never could have been induced to pen such a despatch as 
that printed above. 

Subsequent investigations have had the effect of diluting 
Mr. Gladstone's Bulgarian Horrors in about the same pro- 
portion as the impalement atrocities of Canon Liddon and 
Mr. MacCoU ; such atrocities, when officially investigated 
by Mr. Consul Holmes, resolving themselves literally into 
" scarecrows." The English Consul says — 

" After much reflection, however, the matter is, I think, as clear as 
"possible. Near most Bosniac farm-honses there are stakes, such as 
" Mr. MacCoU describes, around which the haricot beans are fixed up to 
" dry, with something above them to keep ofE the birds. At the time 
" of Mr. MacCoU^s voyage down the Save it is probable that most of 
" the beans had been garnered, but a portion might have been left 
" on one of the stakes which attracted nis attention. This, on being 
" pointed out to some practical joker amongst the officers of the steam- 
" boat with its accidental likeness to a body, together, perhaps, with the 
'* previous conversation of the travellers, suggested the hoax, which, 
< on seeing that it was seriously accepted, was kept up to the end of the 
•* journey. 

On the 18th, the coup de gra4:e was given to the ill-starred, 
ill-judged, ill-managed Conference by the Grand Council of 
Turkey peremptoriljr rejecting any, even the slightest 
demand; a determmation formally announced by Safv^et 
Pasha on the following day (20th) — a result richly deserved 
by this mis named Conference, which is thus aptly described 
in a new rendering of child's alphabet — 

C was a Conference which went to Constantinople; 
where it found a Constitution, to its Constebnation. 

The Conference having thus come to an end, the several 
discomfited diplomatists took their departure from Constan- 
tinople, and a dead calm, a stifling pause — a sure precursor 
of the coining hurricane — set in, only slightly reEeved by 
the publication of a circular by the Russian Government, 
as follows :— 

Pbincb Gortschakoff's Despatch. 

'' St. Petersburg, 1877. 

" The refusal of the Porte to accede to the "wishes of Europe has 
caused the Eastern crisis to enter upon a new phase. The Imperial 
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^' Cabinet lias regarded it from the outset as an European question, 

" which should and could only be solved by the unanimous accord of 

" the Great Powers. In fact, any thought of harbouring exclusive or 

** personal ideas was repudiated hv all the Cabinets, and the difficulty 

" was thus reduced to bringing the Turkish Government to rule the 

" Christian subjects of the Sultan in a just and humane matter, in order 

** not to expose Europe to peimanent crisis, revolting to her conscience 

" and disturbing her tranquillity. The question was, therefore, one of 

" humanity and general interest. The Imperial Cabinet in consequence 

" endeavoured to bring about a general European accord, in order to 

" allay the crisis and prevent its recurrence. It came to an under- 

" standing with the Austro -Hungarian Government, as the most imme- 

** diately interested, in order to submit to the European Cabinets 

'* proposals which might serve as the basis of a general understanding 

" and of common action. These proposals, which were contained in 

" the dispatch of Count Andrassy of the 18th (30th) December, 1875, 

" obtained the adhesion of all the Great Powers and that of the Porte. 

"The failure to give them an executory sanction having, however, 

" rendered this undertaking barren of results, the Cabinets were called 

" upon by the Berlin Memorandum to state their views regarding the 

" principle of an eventual accord, with a view to the adoption of more 

" efficacious moans of effecting their common object. United diplomatic 

" action was subsequently interrupted, but the Cabinets again met in 

** consequence of the aggravated state of the crisis, caused by the 

" massacres in Bulgaria, the revolution in Constantinople, and the war 

" with Servia and Montenegro. At the initiative of the English Govem- 

" ment the Cabinets agreed upon the bases and the guarantees of paci- 

" fication to be discussed at a Conference to meet at Constantinople. 

" This Conference, in its preliminary deliberations, arrived at a complete 

" understanding both respecting the condition of peace and the reforms 

" to be introduced. It communicated the result to the Porte as the 

" firm and unanimous wish of Europe, but met with an obstinate refusal 

" from the Turkish Government. Thus, after more than a year of 

*' diplomatic efforts, demonstrating the price which the Great Powers 

" attach to the pacification of the East, and the right which they possess 

" of ensuring it in view of the general interests involved, and their firm 

" desire to obtain it by means of an European understanding ; the 

" Cabinets again find themselves in the same position as at the com- 

" mencement of this crisis, which is however stUl further aggravated by 

" the blood that has been shed, the passions that have been raised, and 

" the indefinite prolongation of the deplorable state of things which 

" weighs upon Europe and justly pre-occupies public opinion and the 

" Governments. The Porte pays no regard to its former engagements, 

" to its duties as a member of the European concert, or to the unanimous 

" wishes of the Great Powers. Far fi'om having made a step towards 

** a satisf actorv solution of the Eastern Question, the Ottoman Empire 

" has been ana remains apermanent menace for the peace of Europe, as 

" well as for the sentiments of humanity and the conscience of the 

" Christian peoples. Under these circumstances, before deciding on 

" the course which he may think right to follow, his Majesty the Emperor 

" wishes to know what course will be determined upon by the Cabinets 

" with whom we have acted up to the present, and with whom we desire 

" as far as possible to continue proceeding in common accord. The 

" object which the Great Powers have in view has been clearly defined 

" by the acta of the Conference. The refusal of the Turkish Govern- 

*^ xn^nt touches the dignity and peace of Europe. It is importsmt for 
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" US to know what the Cabinets with which wo have acted in concci't 
'* until now intend to do in reply to this refusal, and to ensure the:execu- 
** tion of their wishes. You are requested to ask for information on 
** this point, and to read and give a copy of this despatch to the Minister 
'' of Foreign Affurs. 

(Signed) " Gortschakofp.' ' 

To this despatch no definite answer has been made public, 
although it had been announced that shortly this coming 
document would be laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons. It is to be regretted that the opportunity was not 
grasped to withdraw altogether from any participation with 
the Great Powers in the partition of Turkey, upon which all 
excepting France are bent, and at the same time a 
categorical demand should have been made upon Russia for 
an explanation of the reason for despatching several men-of 
war, m first-rate order, to the " benevolent neutral " port of 
San Francisco on the Pacific, and another squadron of 
war-ships, under the Grand Duke Alexis, to the equally 
benevolent neutral Atlantic ports of the United States. 
This warlike demonstration is not made against either the 
Turkish navy or its mercantile marine. Against whom, 
then, is it made ? Why, a child must know that it is aimed 
at England, which, at this moment, has in the Pacific seven 
vessels flying the pendant, two of which are useless, and the 
rest mere gun-vessels ; and, moreover, that the only coal 
depot belonging to England is at Vancouver's Island, which, 
could be laid in ashes by the boats of one of the above-named 
Russian corvettes just as easily as we destroyed the Russian 
stores in tJie Sea of Azof. 

Punchy on 17th February, 1877, has a cartoon, — the Russian • 
bear asking the English lion what he intends to do in 
reference to the circular of Prince Gortschakoff. The 
English lion, consistent to the Liberal training he has 
undergone for the last generation, says, " Bless'dif Iknow." 

One thing is certain, the " bless'd if I know " policy will 
not be tolerated much longer ; it really seems — 

" At daemon homini quum struit aliquid malum 
Pervertit illi primitus mentem suum." 

The fete of the Circular is best explained in the following 
letter : — 

The Earl of Derby to Lord A, Loftus. 

My Lord, Foreign Office, March 3, 1877. 

The Russian Ambassador called upon me to-day and said thai he was 
authorized by his Government to request Her Majesty's Government 
to delay their reply to Prince Gortchakow's Circular of the 19th of 
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January until they received certain further explanations which the 
Bussian Government had to offer. 

I aoij &c.| 

(Signed) Debbt. 

These "certain ftirther explanations which theEussian 
Government had to offer " were embodied in a Protocol, the 
authorship and explanation of which, so far as the Russian 
Ambassador thought expedient, will be found set forth in 
the following letter : — 

The Earl of Derby to Lord A. Lofius. 

My Lord, ' Foreign Office^ March 13, 1877, 

The Bussian Ambassador, when handing to me the draft Protocol 
inclosed in my despatch of this dav's date, accompanied it by a state- 
ment' of the views and wishes of his Government to the foUowing 
effect : — 

" The object of General Ignatiew's jomiiey. Count Schouvaloff stated, 
has been to furnish explanations as to the real views of the Cabinet of 
St Fetersburgh, and to facilitate a pacific solution. 

'* After the sacrifices which Russia had imposed upon herself, the 
stagnation of her industry and of her commerce, and the enormous 
expenditure incurred by the mobilisation of 500,000 men, she could 
not retire nor send back her troops without having obtained some 
tan^ble result as regards the improvement of the condition of the 
Christian populations of Turkey. The Emperor was sincerely desirous 
of peace, out not of peace at any price. 

** The Governments of the other ^Powers were at this moment pre- 
paring their answers to the Russian Cuxular. The Russian Govern- 
ment would not express any opinion by anticipation on these replies, 
bat they foresaw in them the possibility of a great danger. For if the 
replies were not identical, what would be the position of the Imperial 
Cabinet ? The agreement oi the Powers, so fortunately established 
at the Conference, might be broken up in consequence of the shades 
of opinion manifested in the repUes of the several Cabinets ; would 
not that be a determining cause to induce Russia to seek for a solution, 
either by means of a direct understanding with the Porte, or by force 
of arms? 

" Under these circumstances it appears to the Russian Government 
that the most practical solution, and the one best fitted to secure the 
muntenance of general peace, would be the signature by the Powers of 
a Protocol which should, so to speak, terminate the incident. 

'* This Protocol might be signed in London by the Representatives 
of the Great Powers, and under the direct inspiration of the Cabinet 
of St. James. 

** The Protocol would contain no more than the principles upon which 
the several Governments would have based their reply to the Russian 
Circular. It would be desirable that it should affirm that the present 
state of aftos was one which concerned the whole of Europe, and 
should place on record that the improvement of the condition of the 
Christian population of Turkey wiU continue to be an object of interest 
to all the Powers. 

" The Porte having repeatedly declared that it engaged to introduce 
reforms, it would be desirable to enumerate them on the basis of Safvet 
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Pasha^s Circular. In this way Uiero could be no subsequent mis- 
understanding as to the promises made by Turkey. 

'* As a period of some months would not be sufficient to accomplisli 
these reforms, it would be preferable not to £x any precise limit of 
time. It would rest with all the Powers to determine by general 
agreement whether Turkey was progressing in a satisfactory manner in 
her work of regeneration. 

*' The Protocol should mention that Europe will continue to watch 
the progressive execution of tlie reforms by means of their Diplomatic 
Representatives. 

"If the hopes of the Powers should once more be disappointed, and 
the condition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan should not be 
improved, the Powers would reserve to themselves to consider in 
common the action which they would deem indispensable to secure the 
well-being of the Christian population of Turkey, and the interests of 
the general peace.'* 

Count Schouvaloff hoped that I should appreciate the moderate and 
conciliatory spirit whicn actuated his Government in this expression 
of their views. They seemed to him to contain nothing incompatible 
with the principles on which the policy of England was based, and their 
application would secure the maintenance of general peace. 

I made a suitable acknowled^ent of his Excellency's com- 
munication, reserving any expression of opinion until I had had an 
opportunity of consulting my colleagues. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) Derby. 

Protocol. 

The Powers who have undertaken in common tlie pacification of the 
East, and have with that view taken part in the Conference of 
Constantinople, recognize that the surest means of attaining the object, 
which they nave proposed to themselves, is before all to maintain the 
agreement so happily established between them, and jointly to affirm 
afresh the common interest which they take in the improvement of the 
condition of the Christian populations of Turkey, and in the reforms 
to be introduced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, which the 
Porte has accepted on condition of itself carrying them into execution. 

They take cognizance of the conclusion of peace with Servia. 

As regards Montenegro, the Powers consider the rectification of the 
frontiers and the free navigation of the Boiana to be desirable in 
the interest of a solid and durable arrangement. 

The Powers consider the arrangements concluded, or to be concluded, 
between the Porte and the two Principalities, as a step accomplished 
towards the pacification which is the object of their common wishes. 

They invite the Porte to consolidate it by replacing its armies on a 
peace footing, excepting the number of troops indispensable for the 
maintenance of order, and by putting in hand with the least possible 
delay the reforms necessary for the tranquillity and well-being of the 
Provinces, the condition of which was discussed at the Conference. 
They recognize that the Porte has declared itself ready to realize an 
important portion of them. 

They take cognizance specially of the Circular of the Porte of the 
13th of Februarjr, 1876, and of the declarations made by the Ottoman 
Government during the Conference and since, through its Represen- 
tatives. 
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In view of these good intentions on the part of the PortCj and of its 
evident interest to carry them immediately into effect, the Powers 
believe that they have grounds for hoping that the Forte will profit 
by the present lull to apply energetically such measures as will cause 
that effective improvement in the condition of the Christian populations 
which is unanimously called for as indispensable to the tranquillity of 
Europe, and that having once entered on this path, it wUl understand 
that it concerns its honour as well as its interests to persevere in it 
loyally and efficaciously. 

The Powers propose to watch carefully by means of their Representa- 
tives at Constantinople and their local Agents, the manner in which 
the promises of the Ottoman Government are carried into effect. 

If their hopes should once more be disappointed, and if the con- 
dition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan should not be improved 
in a manner to prevent the return of the complications which periodically 
disturb the peace of the East, they think it right to declare that sucn 
a state of affairs would be incompatible with their interests and those 
of Europe in general. In such case they reserve to themselves to 
consider in common as to the means which they may deem best fitted 
to secure the well-being of the Christian populations, and the interests 
of the general peace. 

Done at London, March 31, 1877. 

(Signed) Munster. Derby. 

Beust. L. F. Menabrea. 

L. D*Harcoubt. Schouvalofp. 



Minutes of a Meeting held at the Foreign Office j March 31, 1877. 

Count Miinster, Ambassador of Germany, Count Beust, Ambassador 
of Austria-Hungary, the Marquis d'Harcourt, Ambassador of France, 
the Earl of Derby, Her Britannic Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, General Count de Menabrea, Ambassador 
of Italy, and Count Schouvaloff, Ambassador of Russia, met together 
this day at the Foreign Office, for the purpose of signing the Protocol 
proposed by Russia, relative to the affairs of the East. 

Count Schouvaloff made the following declaration, placing, at the 
same time, a pro-memoria of it in the hands of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Secretary of State :— 

" If peace with Montenegro, is concluded, and the Porte accepts 
the advice of Europe and shows itself ready to replace its forces on 
a peace footing, and seriously to undertake the reforms mentioned 
in the Protocol, let it send to St. Petersburgh a Special Envoy to treat 
of disarmament, to which His Majesty the Emperor would also on his 
part consent. 

*^ If massacres similar to those which have stained Bulgaria with 
blood take place, this would necessarily put a stop to the measures of 
demobilization." 

The Earl of Derby read and delivered to each of the other Pleni- 
potentiaries a declaration, copy of which is annexed to the present 
jproces-verbal. 

General Count de Menabrea declared that Italy is only bound by the 
signature of the Protocol of this day's date, so long «s the agreement 
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happily established between all the Powers by the Protocol itself is 
maintainecL 
The signatiire of the Protocol was then proceeded with. 

(Signed) MuNSTBR. Dbrby. 

Bbust. L. F. Mbhabeea. 

L. D'Haboourt. Schouyaloff. 

Annexe au Proces-Verhal du 31 Mars^ 1877. 



Declaration made 6y the Earl of Derby before the eignaiure if the 

Protocol. 

The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty^s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign AJQEairs, makes the following declaration in regard to the 
Protocol signed this day by the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, 
Germany, Austrin-Hongary, France, Italy, and Russia : — * 

" Inasmuch as it is solely in the interests of European peace that Her 
Britannic Majesty's Government have consented to sign the Protocol 
proposed by that of Russia, it is understood beforehand that, in 
the event of the object proposed not being attained — ^namely, reciprocal 
disarmament on the part of Russia and Turkey, and peace between 
them — the Protocol in question shall be regarded null and void.'* 

London, March 31, 1877. (Signed) 

Debet/' 



Declaration made by the Amhaesador of Euseia before the eignaiure of 

the Protocol. 

*^ If peace with Montenegro is concluded and the Porte accepts the 
advice of Europe, and shows itself ready to replace its forces on a peace 
footing, and seriously to undertake the reforms mentioned in the IVotocol, 
let it send to St. Petersburgh a Special Envoy to treat of disarmament, 
to which His Majesty the Emperor would also, on his part, eonsent 

" If massacres similar to those which have occurred in Bulgaria take 
place, this would necessarily put a stop to the measures of demobili«i- 
tion." 



Declaration made by the Italian Ambasaador before the aignature of the 

Protocol. 

'^ Italy is only bound by the signature of the Protocol of this day's 
date so long as the a^ement happily established between all the 
Powers by the Protocol itself is maintained." 

As might have been anticipated^ and with a promptitude consiBtent 
with the manly straightforward coarse which has, thronghont the 
lamentable occnrrences enacted in Turkey, characterised the 
proceedings of the Sublime Porte, an answer has been xyatomed 
to the Protocol. 

Whatever betide, no one can accnse Turkey of diplomatic shnffle 
or unworthy subterfuge in her dealings with the other Powers who 
have so cdbAmeinlly meddled with and muddled the ''Eastern 
XJuestion " m the interests of Russia and Germany. 
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The inevitable conseqaences ] of the policy fathered by our 
present Govemment have been pointed oat in these pages, a 
po&cy which wonld not and conld not have been adopted bat for 
circumstances over which they do not appear to have had any 
control — circumstances which have Blowly but surely led the nation 
to the brink of the precipice upon which it now stands. 

THE forte's CIRCtJLABt 

!rhe following is a translation of the Circular which the Ottoman 
Govemment has sent to its representatives accredited to the Great 
Powers : — 

" The Sublime Porte has received communication of the Protocol 
signed in London on the 31st March, 1877, by her Britannic Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and by the German, Austro- 
Hangarian, French, Italian, and Russian Ambassadors, and also of 
the declarations annexed to the Protocol by her Britannic Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Italian and Russian 
Ambassadors. 

" In taking cognisance of these documents the Sublime Porte felt 
great regret to observe that the great jfriendly Powers did not think 
it necessary to obtain the participation of the Imperial Government at 
their deliberations, although questions were discussed which concerned 
the most vital interests of the Empire. 

" The complete deference to the counsels and wishes of the Great 
Powers which the Imperial Government has shown on every occasion, 
the close solidarity which so happily unites tlie interests of the Empire 
with those of the rest of Europe, the most incontestable principles 
of equity, and, finally, various solemn engagements, authorised the 
Sublime Porte to believe that it would also be invited to concur in the 
work destined to restore peace to the East, and establish an under- 
standing between the Great Powers on this subject upon a just and 
legitimate basis. 

*^ But, from the moment that this was not the case, the Sublime Porte 
considered itself imperatively bound to protest against the authority 
of such a precedent, and to point out the evil consequences whica 
might result from it in the future for the tutelary principles of the 
security of relations between States. 

*^ Proceeding to the examination of these documents, the Sublime 
Porte became convinced that if the signato^ Powers had taken more 
into account the exchange of views at the Constantinople Conference, 
the results obtained in the period which has since elapsed, and the 
fresh dangers threatening peace, it would have been easy, perhaps, by 
equitably weighing the great interests at stake, to arrive at a definitive 
agreement which would not be dependent upon grave violations of right 
or unrealisable conditions. 

" During the Constantinople Conferences the Sublime Porte, taking 
its ground upon the Constitution which had been spontaneously 
sanctioned by his Imperial Majesty, and which effectea the largest 
measure of reform which had ever neen granted in this Empire since 
its establishment, was careful to demonstrate the injustice of any 
measure which, under the semblance of reform, should tend to develop 
distinctions of provinces, creeds, or classes of Ottoman subjects, as 
well as the impossibility for the Porte to accept anything pr^udicial 
to the integrity or. independence, of the Empire. This double -point' of 
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view fiilly responds to tlie conditions of the English proio^aiiime 
accepted by the Powers. This pro^amme established in principle the 
maintenance of the integrity and independence of the £mpire, and 
demanded for certain provinces a system of institutions offering 
guarantees against maladministration and arbitrary acts of authority. 
Now, the new system of institutions demanded was naturally carried out 
legally, and, in fact, hy the very nature of the new political organisation 
given to the Empire without distinction of language, creed, or province. 
Since then the Ottoman Parliament has been convened, and an assembly, 
the issue of a system of free elections which will shortly be ordered m 
a manner to leave no room for lust criticism, now sits at Constantinople, 
and discusses in complete liberty the most important affairs of the 
State. It has been objected against this system of reforms that it 
is yet too new to bear fruit immediately. It may be observed in reply 
that such an objection might with equal justice have been raised against 
the reforms recommended by the foreign plenipotentiaries, and generally 
against any reform which, from the very fact of its being an innovation, 
could not possess at the outset the efficiency which the work of time 
alone can give. On the other hand, internal security was solidly re- 
established, tranquillity was restored to Servia, and negotiations, in 
which the Sublime Porte still gives proof of the greatest moderation, 
were opened with Montenegro. 

" Unfortunately a new fact occurred in the interval, and the extra- 
ordinary armaments which have been proceeding for the last few 
months throughout Russia, by compelling the Porte to take defensive 
measures, not only did not allow it to effect a complete appeasement 
of the public mind, but at length brought about a state of things full of 
peril. The Sublime Porte must do itself the justice to state that it 
has neglected nothing which might dispel doubt, allay uneasiness, and 
allow for the most delicate susceptibilities. Having but just overcome 
the long and severe trials in which revolutionary intrieue had sought to 
involve all the provinces of the Empire, it was natural that the rorte 
should only wish for repose, and that it should have no other. desire 
than to apply itself without delay to the productive work of its internal 
regeneration. Hence the Porte can only the more deeply regret seeing 
this constant object of its wishes every day become more distant ; 
while at the same time the heavier demands which were sought to 
be imposed upon it left no alternative but to call for more onerous 
sacrifices from its populations, to exhaust its finances by heavy and 
unproductive expenditure, and to consider before all else now it might 
avert a conflict which was calculated to disturb profoundly the peace of 
the world. 

" It is natural that the Great Powers should have felt anxiety at this 
state of things. The Sublime Porte, for reasons which require no 
explanation, has hitherto avoided officially calling the attention of the 
Powers to this new phase of the situation, assuredly the gravest of 
all. But the declarations by which their Excellencies Lord Derby and 
Count Schouvalbff preceded the signature of the Protocol now afford 
the Porte also an opportunity of representing to the friendly Cabinets 
the urgency of terminating so dangerous a complication, the issue of 
which the Porte has no power to delay much longer. In consequence 
of this, and in reply to the declaration of his Excellency the Russian. 
Ambassador, the Sublime Porte on its side notifies* to the signatory 
Powers the following declaration : — 

^' 1, Adopting toyrards Montenegro the same line, of conduct which 
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brought about the pacification of Servia, the Sublime Porte spon* 
taneously informed the Prince two months ago that it would spare no 
effort to arrive at an understanding with him, even at the price of 
certain sacrifices. Considering Montenegro as an integral part of 
Ottoman territory, the Porte proposed a rectification of the line of 
demarcation which secured advantages to Montenegro, and it hencefor- 
ward depends entirely upon the moderate counsels which the Porte 
hopes will prevail at Cettinje whether this affair may be considered as 
terminated. 

" 2. The Imperial Grovemment is prepared to apply all the promised 
reforms, but these reforms, in conformity with the fundamental 
provisions of our Constitution, cannot have a special or exclusive 
character, and it is in this spirit that the Imperial Government, in its 
full and entire liberty, will continue to apply its institutions. 

" 3. The Imperial Government is ready to replace its armies on a 
peace footing as soon as it shall see the Russian Government take measures 
to the same end. The armaments of Turkey have an exclusively 
defensive character, and the relations of friendship and esteem wliich 
unite the two empires inspire the hope that the St. Petersburg Cabinet 
will not, alone in Europe, persist in the idea that the Christian popu-- 
lations in Turkey are exposed to such dangers from their own Govern- 
ment that it is necessary to accumulate against a neighbouring and 
friendly State all the means of invasion and destruction. 

" 4. With regard to the disturbances which might break out in 
Turkey and stop the demobilisation of the Russian army, the Imperial 
Grovemment, which repels the injurious terms in which this idea has, 
been expressed, believes that Europe is convinced that the disturbances 
which have troubled the peace of the provinces were due to foreign 
instigation ; that the Imperial Government could not be held responsible 
for them ; and that, consequently, the Russian Government would not 
be justified in making the demobilisation of its armies dependent upon 
such contingencies. 

•* 6. Concerning the despatch of a special Envoy to St. Petersburg to 
treat on the question of disarmament, the Imperial Grovemment, 
which would have no reason to refuse an act of courtesy reciprocally 
required by diplomatic usages, perceives no connection between this 
act of ilitemational courtesy ana a disannament which there was no 

Elausible motive for delaying, and which might be carried into effect 
y a single telegraphic order. 

"In communicating the preceding declarations to the signatory 
Cabinets the Sublime Porte begs the latter to take cognisance thereof, 
to appreciate the spirit wiiich has dictated them, and to be good enough 
to f^tach thereto the importance to which they are entitled in the 
present state of things, the dangers of which cannot be too eamestly 
insisted upon by the Imperial Government, and for which it formally 
declines all responsibility. 

" In view of what has been stated above respecting the efforts made 
by the Imperial Govemment to re-establish tranquillity, and the causes 
which have really prevented their being attended with proper effect, the 
signatory Powers of the Protocol of March 31 will have no difilculty 
in comprehending the painful feeling which this document could not- 
fail to produce upon the Imperial Govemment. 

" It would be useless to dwell here upon the passages of the Protocol 
relative to the two Principalities and the question of disarmament. 
But what, indeed, cannot bo sufficiently regretted is the small regard in. 
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which the Powers seem to hare held both the great orineiples of equality 
and JQstiee, the sway of which the Imperial Gk)yenuneiit has 
endeavoured to assure in the internal administration, and its right 
of independence and sovereignty. 

*' There is ground for astonishment, in fact, that in this Protocol 
the friendly Powers should have deemed it necessary * to affirm afresh 
the common interest which they take in the improvement of the 
condition of the Christian populations of Turkey, and in tiie reforms 
to be introduced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, which the 
Porte has accepted on condition of itself carrying them into execution ; 
to invite the Porte to put in hand with the least possible delay the 
reforms necessary for the tranquillity and well-being of the provinces, 
the condition of which was discussed at the Confarence ; to express 
the hope that the Porte will energetically take such measures as 
will cause that effective improvement in the condition of the Christian 
populations which is unanimously called for as indispensable to the 
tranquillity of Europe^ and that, having once entered on this path, 
it will unaerstand that it concerns its honour as well as its interests 
to persevere in it loyally and efficaciously.* 

*' The Sublime Porte 'has not accepted special reforms ior Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and the localities inhabited by Bulgarians. It entertains 
no doubt that its interest and its duty require it to satisfy the legitimate 
rights of its Christian subjects. It cannot admit that the ameliorations 
which are recommended to it should apply exclusively to the Christian 
element. 

<* After the prooft of loyalty and devotion so recently given by all 
tiie subjects of his Majesty, and in view of the reforms urgently 
needed to unite all the populations of the Empire in one sole political 
body, the Sublime Porte owes it to itself to repel the suspicion which 
the expressions of the Protocol appear to cast upon the sincerity of its 
feelings towards its Christian subjects, and further to protest against the 
indifference, to say the least, which these same expressions manifest 
with regard to its Mussulman and other subjects. It is not admissible 
that ameliorations tending to secure the tranquillity and welfare of 
Mussulmans also should possess no importance in the eyes of just, 
tolerant, and enlightened Europe. To take measures, or rather to 
establish institutions, calculated to assure to all and everywhere the free 
moral and material development of the rights of all — such is the end 
which Turkey now has in view. She will make it a point of honour to 
persevere in this path, and the Constitution is the best and surest 
guarantee of that determination. 

^' But if the Imperial Government finds itself compelled to repel any 
idea tending to sow the germs of antagonism between the various 
elements composing its populations, and to inspire distrust among certain 
of them towards their lawful rulers, neither can it subscribe on any 
account to the sanction which the Protocol gives to the application of 
the ameliorations above enumerated. Thus when the Protocol says that 
* the Powers propose to watch carefully, by means of their representa- 
tives at Constantinople and their local agents, the manner in vmich the 
promises of the Ottoman Government are carried into effect ; * when it' 
adds that ' if their hopes should once more be disappointed they reserve 
to themselves to consider in common as to the means which they may 
deem best fitted to secure the well-being of the Christian populations 
and the interests of the general peace,' it is evident that the Protocol 
must provoke the most legitimate protest on the part of the Imperial 
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Govenunent and its most formal opposition. Tarkey, in its quality as 
an independent State, could not acknowledge herself as being placed 
under any supervision, collective or otherwise. 

*' Maintaining with other friendly States relations regulated by 
international law and treaties, Turkey cannot allow foreign agents or 
representatives, charged to protect the interests of their compatriots,- 
to have any mission of official supervision. 

'* The Imperial Government, m fact, is not aware how it. can have 
deserved so ill of justice and civilisation as to see itself placed in a 
humiliating position without example in the world. The Treaty of Paris 
gave an explicit sanction to the principle of non-intervention. This 
treaty, which binds together the Powers who participated in it as 
well as Tnrkey, cannot be abolished by a Protocol in which Turkey 
has had no share. And if Turkey appeals to the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Paris, it is not that that treaty has created in her 
favour any rights which she would not possess without it, but rather for 
the purpose of calling attention to the grave reasons which, in the 
interests of the general peace of Europe, induced the Powers, 20 years 
ago, to place the recognition of the inviolability of this Empire's right 
of sovereignty under the guarantee of a collective i»t)mise. With regard 
to the clause which, in case of the non-execution of the promised 
reforms, would seek to confer upon the Powers the right of recurring 
to ulterior measures, the Imperial Government perceives therein a 
fresh attack upon its dignity and its rights, a measure of intimidation 
calculated to deprive its acts of any merit of spontaneity, and a source 
of grave complications both in the present and in the future, 

*< No consideration, therefore, can arrest the Government in its deter- 
mination to protest against the views enunciated in the Protocol of 
March 31, and to treat it, as far as Turkey is concerned, as destitute 
of all equity, and, consequently, also of all obligatory character. 

'* Exposed to hostile suggestions, to immerited suspicions, and to 
violations of international law, Turkey feels that she is now contending 
forf her existence. 

" Strong in the justice of her cause, and trusting in God, she deter- 
mines to ignore what has been decided without her and against her. 
Resolved to retain in the world the place which Providence has destined 
for her in this regard, she will not cease to encounter the attacks directed 
against her with the general principles of public right and the authority 
of a great European act, which pledges the honour of the Powers that 
signed the Protocol of March 31, a document which, in her eyes, has 
no legal claim to exact compliance. She appeals to the conscience of 
the Cabinets which she has a right to consider animated towards 
her by the same sentiments of elevated equity and friendship as ia 
the past 

'* Immediate and simultaneous disarmament would be the only 
efficacious means of averting the dangers^by which the general peace 
is threatened. 

" The reply which the Imperial Government has made above to the 
declaration of the Ambassador of Russia furnishes the Powers with 
suitable elements for bringing about this result, which they most 
assuredly will not seek to obtain by persisting in imposing upon the 
Ottoman Empire sacrifices of rights and honour to wnich it will not 
consent. 

'* Yon are instructed to read this Memorandum to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs aqd toleAve a copy of it with his Excellency.*' 
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'The above doonment is the masterpiece of the Eastern Question, 
and it is heartily to be hoped that every success may attend the 
Torkisharms. 

In concluding a ruume of Rtjssian diplomacy towards Torkey, 
it will be nsefol to append the last words of the English Govern- 
ment through the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Derby : — 

" Foreign Office, April 12, 1877. 

" Sir, — ^The Turkish Ambassador called upon me to-day, and left with 
me copy of a circular despatch addressed by his Government to their 
representatives on the Bubiect of the Protocol of the 31st March, and 
of the declarations by which that instrument was accompanied. Having 
read this document, I expressed to his Excellency my deep regret at 
the view which the Porte had taken of a proceeding the principal object 
of which had been to extricate Turkey from a position of extreme 
embarrassment and danger. I thoueht it unnecessary to enter on any 
further discussion of a step which had been adopted by the Porte after 
full consideration, and which could not now be retraced. I said, however, 
that it did not seem to me clear, from the language of the despatch which 
he had placed in my hands, whether the Porte would or would not 
consent to send an ambassador to St. Petersburg to treat on the question 
of mutual disarmament. Musurus Pasha stated that his Government 
were not prepared to adopt any such measure, and he further expressed 
an opinion that matters could not be settled in a satisfactory manner 
unless the Powers consented to annul the Protocol. I pointed out, in 
reply, that the divergence between the views of our two Governments 
appeared so wide as to render discussion useless, and I said I did not 
see what further steps her Majesty's Government could take to avert 
a war which appeared to haye become inevitable. The Turkish 
Ambassador answered that the attitude of his Government was simply 
defensive, that they did not desire war, but that they would prefer it to 
the sacrifice of national independence, which appeared to them to be 
involved in the acceptance of the Protocol. — I am, &c., 

(Signed) " Derby." 
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The time for action having arrived, and all things beings 
ready, Russia threw off the mask, and on .the 24th of Apru 
declared war against Turkey, commencing operations by 
simuUaneouslv advancing her armies both in Europe and 
Asia on behalf of the " Christians of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria," and, as the Emperor Alexander states in the 
following manifesto to his faithful [and beloved subjects, 
" profoundly convinced of the justice of our cause, and humbly 
committing ourselves to the grace and help of the Most 
High/' 

THE GZAB'S manifesto. 

"Our faithful and heloved subjects know the strong interest 
which we have constantly felt in the destinies of the oppressed 
Christian population of Turkey. Our desire to ameliorate and 
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assure their lot has been shared by the whole Bussian natiem, 
which DOW shows itself ready to bear fresh sacrifices to alleviate 
the position of the Christians in the Balkan peninsula. The 
bloDd and the property of our faithful subjects have always been 
dear to us, and our whole reign attests our constant solicitude to 
preserve to Russia the benefits of peace. This solicitude never 
failed to actuate us during the deplorable events which occurred in 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. Our object, before all, was to 
efifect an amelioration in the position of the Christians in the East 
by means of pacific negotiations, and in concert with the Great 
European Powers, our allies and friends. For two years we have 
made incessant efforts to induce the Porte to effect such reforms 
as would protect the Christians of Bosnia, EJerzegovina, and Bulgaria 
from the arbitrary measures of the local authorities. The accom- 
plishment of these reforms was absolutely stipulated by anterior 
engagements contracted by the Porte towards the whole of Europe. 
Our efforts, supported by the diplomatic representations made in 
common by the other Governments have not, however, attained 
their object. The Porte remained unshaken in its former refusal 
of any effective guarantee for the security of its Christian subjects, 
and rejected the conclusions of the Constantinople Conference. 
'Wishing to essay every possible means of conciliation in order 
to persuade the Porte, we proposed to the other Cabinets to draw 
a special Protocol comprising the most essential conditions of the 
Constantinople Conference, and to invite the Turkish Government 
io adhere to this international act, which states the . extreme limits 
of onr peaceful demands. But our expectation was not fulfilled. 
The Porte did not defer to this unanimous wish of Christian Europe, 
and did not adhere to the conclusions of the Protocol. Having 
exhausted our pacific efforts, we are compelled, by the haughty 
obstinacy of th^ Porte, to proceed to more decisive acts. A feeling 
of equity, and of our own dignity, enjoins it. By her refusal 
Turkey places us under the necessity of having recourse to arms. 
Profoundly convinced of the justice of our cause, and humbly com- 
mitting ourselves to the grace and help of the Most High, we 
make known to our faithful subjects that the moment foreseen 
when we pronounced words to which all Russia responded with such 
complete unanimity has now arrived. We expressed the intention 
to act independently when we deemed it necessary, and when 
-Russians honour should demand it. In now invoking the blessing 
of God upon our valiant armies, we give them the order to cross 
the Turkish frontier. ** Alexander. 

' "Given at Kischeneff this twelfth day of April (O.S.S in the 
year of grace one thousand eight hundred and seventy- seven, in 
the twenty- third year of our reign.'* 



Prince Gortschakoff has addressed the following note to Tavfik 
Bey, the Turkish Charge d'Affaires, dated St. Petersburg, April 
13—24, 1877 : 
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''The earnest negoiiationB between the Imperial GoYemment 
and the Porte for a desirable pacification of the East not haTing 
led to the desired accord, bis Majesty, my angnst master, sees 
himself compelled, to his regret, to have recourse to force of amis. 
Be, therefore, so kind as to inform your Goyemment that firom 
to-day Russia considers herself in a state of war with the Porle. 
The first consequence of this is the mptnre of the diplomatie 
relations of the two conntries. I request you to kindly inform me 
of the number and rank of the persons of whom the Ottoman 
Embassy in St. Petersburg is composed, in order that you may 
be furnished with the necessary passports. As regards the Ottoman 
subjects living in Bussia those who are desirous of leaving the 
country are at liberty to do so unmolested ; those who should prefer 
to remain may consider themselves assured of the full protection of 
the laws. 

(Signed) '' Gobtschakoff." 

The following is the text of a proclamation issued to the 
inhabitants of Boumania by the Grand Duke Nicholas, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bussian army : — 

'' By order of the Emperor Alexander, the army under my eom- 
mand, which is destined to combat the Turks, entea*s your territory, 
which has before joyfully received the Bussian armies. I declare to 
you that we come as friends, desirous only of furthering your 
welfare, and hoping to find among you the same noble sentiments 
as your ancestors displayed towards the Bussian armies in former 
wars against the Turks. Acting in conformity with the order of the 
Emperor, I notify to you the passage of the Bussian army through 
your territory, which will occupy but a short time, and ought not 
to inspire you with any apprehension, as the Boumanian Govern- 
ment is regarded by us as a friend. I invite you to pursue your 
usual avocations, and to provide our army with the means necessary 
to satisfy their requirements. I have taken the necessary measures 
to enable the military treasury to pay without delay for all purchases 
made for the army. You know the discipline of the Imperial 
army, and I am sure that it will, when it is in your midst, preserve 
its honour unimpaired. The Bussian army will nowhere disturb 
your tranquillity, and will respect your laws, customs, and property. 
Boumans — Our ancestors shed their blood for your liberty,and I 
believe that we have a right to require your support for the army 
which is traversing your territory for the sole purpose of helping 
the unhappy Christians of Turkey, whose distress has aroused the 
pity of Bussia and all Europe." 

The Circular Note addressed by Prince Gortschakoff to the 
Bussian Ambassadors in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London, and Bome 
is as follows : — 

*<The Imperial Cabinet has, since the commencement of th^ 
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Eastern crisis, exhausted all the means in its power in order to 
bring about, with the co-operation of the Great Powers a lasting 
pacification of Turkey. All proposals made successively to the Porte 
in consequence of the understanding established between the 
Cabinets of the Powers have, however, met with insurmountable 
resistance from the Porte. The Protocol signed in London on the 
19th (dlst) March was the last expression of the united will of 
Europe. The Imperial Cabinet had in signing it offered its hand 
as its last attempt at conciliatidn. By a declaration attached to 
the Protocol it had from that day marked out the conditions 
which, if loyally and sincerely accepted and carried out by the 
Turkish Government, were calculated to bring about the re-establish- 
ment and strengthening of peace. The Porte has answered it 
by a fresh refusal. Tins eventuality was not provided for in the 
London Protocol. Europe, in framing its wishes and resolutions, 
had confined itself to stipulating that the Great Powers, if they 
should see themselves disappointed in their hopes of seeing the 
Porte carry out with energy the measures for the improvement of 
the position of the Christian population, and unanimously con* 
sidered as indispensable for the peace of Europe, reserved to them- 
selves the right to point out in common the means which they 
should, think proper to secure the welfare of the population and the 
interests of the general peace. Thus the Cabinets had foreseen 
the contingency that the Porte would not fulfil the promises which 
it would make, but not that the Porte would reject the demands 
of Europe. At the same time it has been established by the 
declaration which Lord Derby made as an addition to the Protocol, 
that since the Government of Her Majesty the Queen of England 
had only consented to the signature of the Protocol in view of 
the interests of general peace, it was to be understood from the 
outset that, in ti^e event of this object — namely, the mutual dis- 
armament and peace between Russia and Turkey — not being obtained, 
the Protocol should be regarded as null and void. The rejection 
of the Protocol by the Porte, and the motives upon which it is 
based, leave no hope that the Porte will accede to the wishes and 
counsels of Europe, and exclude also every guarantee for the 
execution of the projected reforms for the improvement of the 
lot of the Christian population. They also render peace with 
Montenegro and the execution of the conditions impossible by 
which disarmament and pacification cotdd be brought about. 
Under these circumstances, the success of any attempt at com- 
promise is excluded, and there remains only the alternative either 
to allow the state of things to continue which the Powers have 
declared incompatible with their interests and those of Europe, or 
to try by coercive measures to obtain that which the unanimous 
efforts of the Powers did not succeed in obtaining from the Porte 
by means of an understanding. My exalted master has resolved to 
undertake that which his Majesty has invited the Great Powers to 
do in common with him. His Mt^esty has given his armies the 
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order to oross the frontier of Turkey. Yon will bring this resolution 
to the cognisance of the (Jovemment to which yon are accredited. 
Mj exalted master, in taking this step, is fulfilling a dnty which is 
imposed npon him by the interests of Russia, whose peaceable 
development is impeded by the constant troubles in the East. 
His Mfgesty has the conviction that he at the same time responds 
to the views of Europe. 

(Signed) <* Gobtschaxoff.'* 

The die having thus been cast, there only remains to 
conclude the official documents, with the following rejoinder 
of Turkey, and thus complete the written evidence by 
which the reader can satisfy his mind with whom rests the 
blame for a war the end of which no one can foresee. 



The Mznistbb of Fobeion Affaibs to thb Oitoman Embassy 

IN London. 

The Russian Gharg^ d*Affaiies has just sent to the Sublime 
Porte a declaration, stating that Russia has exhausts d all conciliatory 
means for re-establishing a durable peace in the East, by an 
understanding with the Great Powers and the Porte; tiiat the 
successive rejection by the Ottoman Government ol the propositions 
made to it, and the refusal it had just given to the I .ondon Protocol, 
no longer leave any hope of an understandiug baBerl on the good- 
will of the Porte, to offer the guarantees called for in the name of 
the general peace, and that in consequence His Migesty the 
Emperor of Russia has ordered his ambassador to breidic off 
diplomatic relations ; and that at the same time the Porte has made 
itself subject to the grave responsibility which would weigh upon it 
if the safety of the Russian nationahties, as well as that of all the 
ChristiaDs, whether subjects of the Sultan or foreigners, were 
compromised in any part whatever of the Ottoman Empire. 

After this declaration, the diplomatic and consular penonnel 
having quitted the territory, it is evident that the peaceful relations 
of the two States, which latterly have been so greatly troubled by 
the Russian aimaments, are on the point of being replaced by open 
hostility. 

In this condition of affairs, the Sublime Porte is forced to ask 
itself what are the motives which can justify such a serious 
determination on the part of the Russian Government, on the point 
of declaring war against the Ottoman Empire. 

Russia has not been able to allege, and, in fact, she has not 
alleged any direct violation of her rights, or any of those causes, 
which, according to intemationul law, authorise an appeal to arms. 
The existing treaties between the two States have been scrupulously 
observed by the Ottoman Government; nowhere more than in 
Turkey have the moral and material interests of Russian subjects 
been the objects of such wide and efficacious protection ; Russian 
commerce and navigation have met with no hindrances in the States 
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of H.M. the Sultaa, and the consideration which the Sublime Porte 
has always had for Russia, as a great neighbouring power, even 
under the most difficult circumstances, clearly prove the great value 
which the government of H.M. the Sultan' has attached to the 
maintenance of its friendly relations with that of H.M. the 
Emperor of Russia. 

Besides, as a justification of the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, through the organ of its Charge 
d* Affaires, only appeals to the rejection of the propositions which 
had previously been made to the Sublime Porte, and the non- 
acceptation (of the Protocol) which accompanied it. 

At such a solemn moment, the Sublime Porte regrets to be 
obliged to oppose to the statement of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
so far as relates to the refusal by the SubUme Porte to accept the 
propositions which have successfully been made to it, the most 
absolute denial. The London Protocol states that the Great Powers, 
as well as Turkey, are entirely agreed as to the reforms which are 
to be carried out ; tranquillity has been re-established in Servia ; 
and we know that it has depended only on the Prince of Montenegro 
to re-estabUsh his relations with the Sublime Porte on an 
advantageous footing. All this is so incontestable that the Sublime 
Porte considers it useless to insist any longer on the fisust that it is 
useless to try to make any one believe that there is any difference 
of opinion between her and the Great Powers ; and if the Sublime 
Porte has been unable to accept the guarantees of. execution 
contained in the London Protocol, or to acquiesce in the conditions, 
of peace enumerated in Count Schouvalofi's declaration, appended 
thereto, the Ottoman Government (which still regrets to see the 
Protocol of the 19th and 81st March, and Count Schouvaloff*a 
declaration appended thereto, placed on an equality) has already 
communicated to the Great Powers tiie reasons why its deference- 
for their counsels has no other limits than the necessity of 
preserving the honour and independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
Agreeing with the Great Powers even as to the extent of reform, 
the Sublime Porte asks if Russia is authorized to declare war 
against the Ottoman Empire in the name of a document which, 
according to the declai-ations made at the time of its signature, was 
to be of value only so long as war should not break out ; to have 
recourse to arms alone of all the subscribers of the Pi'otocol ; to 
attach to Count Schouvaloff^s declaration an obligatory character for 
all the subscribers of the Protocol ; to make war in the name of the 
general peace ; to let loose upon all the Mussulman and Christian 
peoples of the Ottoman Empire frightful calamities in order the 
better to provide for their wellare ; to place, in short, the integrity 
and independence of the Empire in danger, in order to try to 
secure its prosperity. 

The Great Powers, whose great wisdom these truths will not 
escape, will equally appreciate the gravity and bearing of the 
declaration by which the Russian Charge d'Aitaires has thought 
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][>roper io make the Sublime Porte responsible for the pretended 
dnogcrs to ¥rhich not only the Russian hationalities, but also all 
Christians in general, whether subjects of the Sultan or foreigners, 
might be exposed. If the condition of the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan were so precarious as to justify the war with which 
Russia threatens the Ottoman Emphre, the value of the recom- 
mendation addressed by the repre&entative of Russia to the 
Sublime Porte when leaving Constantinople, would be incom- 
prehensible, but it is still more astonishing that this recommendation 
should have for its object not only all the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, but also all foreigners, subjects of the other Powers, which 
have representatives accredited to the Sublime Porte. The 
Sublime Porte cannot well understand the ideas which have led the 
Russian representative to wish to extend to all Christians in general, 
whether foreign subjects or not, that same idea of protection which 
stirred up the war of twentj years ago, when Russia applied it to 
the orthodox subjects only of H.M. tiie Sultan. 

On the other hand, the Grelit Powers will appreciate the 
declarations which the Sublime Porte has reiterated in the most 
categorical forms to assure Europe that the reforms promised by 
her shall be executed. They may rest assured that the* sole means 
of hastening their realization is that which the Porte has already 
pointed out when asking pledges of an immediate and simnltaneous 
disarmament, and insisting at different times on the injustice there 
would be in exacting from her the application of the promiBod 
reforms, by means which would not allow her to address herself to 
them with the calmness indispensable to their success. 

In endeavouring to explain to the friendly governments who 
showed so much anxiety for the welfare of this country, the ideas 
which seem best calculated to produce the desired result, the 
Ottoman Government was conscious of fulfilling a sacred duty, 
being interested more than any one else in all which could aid in 
assuring the order an'd tranquillity of its States. Our Government 
have, I repeat, placed no other limit to their deference for the 
counsels of Europe than those imposed on them by the necessity of 
guaranteeing from all attack, their sovereign rights, the opinions of 
H.I.M. the Bultan and of his government being perfectly well 
known and affirmed in a manner which can leave no doubt. They 
do not wish to expose themselves in the eyes of the world, and of 
their own people, to the reproach of not having tried every means 
in their power to avert the calamities which seem imminent. The 
Sublime Porte consequently call attention to Article viii. of the 
Treaty of Paris, thus worded : '* If a difference should, arise 
between the Sublime Porte and one or more of the other subscribing 
Powers, which should menace the continuance of their relations, 
the Sublime Porte and each of those Powers, before resorting to 
the employment of force, shall enable the other contracting parties 
to prevent such extremity by their mediatory action." 

Although it is not the Ottoman Government which threatens to 
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take the initiative in aggression, and consequently it is, strictly 
speaking, for the Russian Goyemment to appeal to these stipulations 
of the Treaty of Paris, yet the Imperial Government, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding, addresses itself to the Powers who 
signed the Treaty, in order that they may in the present serious 
condition of affairs, apply the above mentioned article, and put a 
stop to the perilous attempt which affects the relations of the two 
States, by means of a mediatory action conformable to rights and 
treaties. Independently of all stipulations of treaties, the action 
of the Powers would be justified by the reason, which, according to 
the statement of her Charg^ d'Affaires at Constantinople, Eussia 
now wishes to put forward for her military action, alleging the 
refusal of the Porte to accede to the propositions which have been 
made to her by all the Powers, and to the document signed by 
them* 

While pointing out that this step would be in exact accordance as 
well with the provisions of Artide viii. of the Treaty of Paris, as 
with the motives for rupture put forth by Russia, the Sublime 
Porte expresses her conviction that the friendly Powers, faithful to 
the sentiment of benevolent interest which they have not ceased to 
show to the Ottoman Government, will seize this legitimate opportunity 
of arresting the breaking out of a great war, and of thus sparing 
these countries the sad extremities with which they are threatened, 
and Europe herself the trouble and danger resulting from a conflict 
between the States, a conflict, the responsibility for which the 
Sublime Porte is justified in entirely repudiating. 

Be so good as to read this and to give a copy of it to the 
Government to which you are accredited* 

THB TUBKISH MANIFESTO* 

" Pera, April 26, 10.15 p.m. 

" The Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Embassy of . 

''I send you herewith the Manifesto of the Sublime Porte, 
published to*day in the journals of the capital. Bussia, by declaring 
war against the Ottoman Empire, and by opening hostilities through 
the invasion of our Asiatic Provinces and of a Principality which 
forms an integral part of the territory of the Sultan, has just made 
a most . unhappy termination to the troubles and the political 
difficulties which have been agitating the East for more than two 
years. Europe, which, in the interest of humanity, and in order to 
insure its own repose, hiis laboured ardently and perseveringly to 
obviate this unhappy calamity, has, doubtless, the right to seek for 
the causes of the failure of its efforts, and to determine upon which 
of the two States must fall the responsibility of the war and the 
evils which follow in its train. The Government of the Sultan, on 
its part, feels solemnly bound at this time to present to its peoples 
and the friendly Powers a faithful account of its acts and of the 
political events which have created the present situation* In the 
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coarse of the year 1876 peace with Servia was restored, and the 
fiiendlj disposition which the Bnhlime Porte manifested towards 
Montenegro seemed calcnlated to overcome the difficolties arising 
from the inadmissible claims of this Principality. The Imperial 
Government was unwilling even to be impeded in the accomphshmexit 
of its task by the necessity of maintaining a war footing, and of 
thus supporting the crushing expenses of an armed peace. 

'* At that time it had thoughts of disarming ; but before carrying 
into effect its resolution so imperiously demanded by circumstances, 
it was thought necessary that Europe should not remain indifferent 
to the step, but that it should favour Turkey with its co-operative 
advice in order that the demobilization of the Ottoman Army might 
not be done ipcautiously and with improvident haste. At the very- 
moment when the Sublime Porte was preparing to invite the 
assistance of Europe in this pacific work, the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg thought fit to take the initiative of fresh measures, not 
by seeking an understanding with, but by exercising pressure on, 
the Imperial Government. 

''This quite unexpected turn of events gave rise to the London 
Protocol, which was discuBsed and signed without the Imperial 
Government having been invited to share in the deliberations, and 
without even being consulted* The same reasons which had 
compelled the Sublime Porto to reject certain articles drawn up at 
the Conference at Constantinople made it necessary for it to discard 
the new resolutions of Europe, rendered still more inadmissible by 
the private declaration of Russia which preceded them. No 
Government, jealous of its honour and its independence, could have 
given its adhesion to a progi:amme thus presented to it, especially 
when conscious that its rei^sal in presence of a powerful neighbour 
ready to support its demands by arms would expose it to attack. 
The Goveroment of the Sultan, backed by the unanimous approval 
of the representatives of the nation, did not hesitate to uphold its 
sovereign integrity ; but the dreaded event has unhappily been 
realized. Bui^sia, after having vainly endeavoured to weaken and 
humiliate the Ottoman Empire by inflicting foreign tutelage uponat, 
now seeks by arms to satisfy her political ambition. She will meet 
in her path a united people armed for the defence of its soil, for the 
protection of its homes, for the maintenance of its own and its 
Sovereign's rights, and for the independence of its Fatherland. 
But at the moment when this inhuman war is going to begin, and 
whatever may be the issue of it, Europe and the whole world must 
know the truth. All the populations of the Empire rallied round 
the Throne to-day, from a feeling of common danger, must learn the 
cause of the sufferings which they have already endured, and of the 
fresh calamities to which their country is about to be exposed ; in 
fine, the Ottoman Empire, whether it be victorious or whether it be 
defeated, must be discharged of all responsibility for the present 
war. Wherefore the Imperial Government deems itself bound to 
declare that the Christian populations of Herzegovina and Bosnia, 
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and the vilayets inhabited by the Bnlgarians, rose in insurrection 
solely at the instigation of Panslavic Committees, organized and 
paid by Bassia ; that Servia and Montenegro only took up arms 
against the Sovereign Power through the direct Intervention of 
Budsia ; that they never could have sustained the struggle without 
aid from Bussia ; that, in fact, all the ills which for the last two 
years have scourged their portion of the Empire are due to the action, 
open or hidden, but always presert, of Bussia. Let Europe now 
look upon the ruin which Bussian politics have already made in 
Turkey ; let it examine and judge with impartiality the pretended 
wronffs which Bussia uses as a pretext for breaking the general 
peace and plunging two great countries into the horrors of war ; and 
let its verdict satisfy the public conscience. The ag^essor of Turkey 
is as much the enemy of the Christian as of the Mussulman popula- 
tions, for she has caused them, and is now preparing for them, more 
ills than ever she could promise benefits when alluring them falsely 
on to civil war. She has the boldness to pretend that she has 
armed to protect the Christians, and that, too, at a moment when 
the most complete Constitution which a free country can wish 
for proclaims the principle of equality among all Ottomans, at a 
moment when this principle is daily reeeiving confirmation of 
such a nature. that it will be henceforth impossible for the Sublime 
Porte to do any political act in the country, good or evil, without 
benefitting or injuring all those, Mussulmans or non-Mussulmans, 
who live under the authority of the Sultan. The Imperial 
Government said to Bussia, as well as to the other European Powers, 
'Look on and judge,' and to these true earnest words Bussia 
replied by a declaration of war, without previously having recourse to 
th» mediation of Europe, as she was bound to do by Article 8 of the 
Treaty of Paris, and without allowing the Powers the time and the 
means to accomplish this pacific task in regard to which the Luperial 
Government declares that it has done its duty. Jn fact, Bussia, in 
defiance of all the rules observed in such cases by civilized States, 
notified her declaration of war to the Charg^ d*A.fiaires at St. 
Petersburg at the same time as she broke off her relations with, the 
Sublime Porte through her own Charge d'Affaires at Constantinople. 
But on the night even preceding the declaration of war she had 
invaded the territory of the Empire. History will record this 
unheard-of act, that in our age of enlightenment, of civilization, 
and of justice, a great Power carried fire and sword into a 
neighbouring Empire, because this Empire was of opinion that the 
same observance should be paid with respect to it, as to others, of 
international engagements, the eternal rules of public law, the 
independence of its domestic administration, and above all, the 
honour and the dignity of its people and its Sovereign. 

'* It is to defend those sacred principles, and to beat back the 
most hateful and the most criminal of aggressions that the Ottoman 
Army is about to march to meet its assailant, with the whole nation 
marshalled round its august head, confident in the triumph of the 
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jnstest of all causes, prepared for any sacrifice, resigned io all kinds 
of suffering, and ready to fight and die for its independence. Hay 
the Most High protect the right." 

These are the documents upon which History will form its 
judgment. 

KAT GOD DEFEND THE niGHT. 



FUTUBE. 

It has been the endeavour in the preceding pa^es to place 
such a succinct accoimt of the " Eastern Question " before 
the reader as will allow him readily to follow the footprints 
of the events which have happened in the present generation 
in respect to this all-important matter. Having done this, 
it only remains to look the situation frankly and bravely in 
the face, and to grapple manfully with the evil. 

By a brief resumS the situation will be better understood 
—to commence at the beginning, " the very head and front 
of the offending," let us take a glimpse at the part played 
by Russia, That great power holds the most commanding 
position in Europe, greater even than that of Germany, 
for its colossal homogeneity renders it practically unassailable 
from without although weak enough from within,* and its 

* The Bussian Socia lists. — ^The St Petersbuig correspondent of the 
Posm Qazeite tells a curions story, whioh, he says, is now caiient in the 
Buesian Court, apropo$ of Uie newly discovered Socialist conspiracy. Last 
autumn, during the stay of the Imperial family at Livadia, an aide-de-camp 
of the Emperor's suited one day found in his coat-pocket an anonymous 

Samphlet, in which a striking parallel is drawn between the present state of 
Russia, and that of Fiance, before the Beyolution. The Oovemment of 
Nicholas is compared with that of Louis XIV., and the rule of 
Alexander II. with that of Louis XV., the fate of -Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette being foretold for the present Czarewitch and the Princess 
Dagmar, who is accused of frivolity, arrogance, and love of dress. The 
anonymous writer concludes as follows : — **The Bussian Bevolution will be 
far more bloody and terrible than that of France in 1789 ; for the deq>oti6m 
of the Czars is harder than that of the French kings, and Bussian society 
far exceeds that of France in immorality, brutality, and ignorance.*' This 
pamphlet was given by the aide-de-camp to a lady of the Court, who showed 
it to the Emperor and Empress. Hie latter, on reading it, was thrown into 
a paroxysm of fear ; she went immediately to the Princess Dagmar, and 
after reproaching her with her love of finery and want of devotion, implored 
her to alter her mode of life, as otherwise she was sure the words of the 
pamphlet would come true, and both the princess and her husband would 
perii^ on the scaffold. On hearing these reproaches the Princess Dagmar 
burst into tears and complained to the Czarewitch. The consequence was 
that both of them left Livadia a few hours after. Since this family scene, 
adds the correspondent, the Empress has often had long fits of depression, 
and passes most of her time in the society of the well-known devote^ Countess 
BludoJlL— PaU Mall GazetU, Tuesday, January 18th, 1870. 
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diplomatic intrigue here, there, and everywhere, keeps the 
Czar ."forewarned" at every point from abroad. Never before 
has Eussian diplomacy been more active than within the last 
few years, or possessed a more zealous servant than General 
Ignatieff, who certainly has been at the bottom of all the 
Tarkish troubles. So long ago as October, 1876, one of the 
best English periodicals pointed this out, and went so far as 
to say that "ever since his appointment (as Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople) he has justified the title 
popularly bestowed upon him of the ^ Father of Lies.' " Be 
that as it may, Russian intrigue has certainly re-opened the 
Eastern Question and brought it to its present position; so 
openly has this been carried on as to lead to the inference that 
it was as little worth while to hide her complicity in 
stirring up the disturbances in Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Bosnia and Bulgaria, as to attempt to conceal the notorious 
fact of the presence of Russian volunteers and a Russian 
Commander-in-Chief in the army of Servia, when fighting a^ 
rebels against Turkey with whom Russia was at peace. 

Russia, then, has wilfully and knowingly re-opened the old 
Bore, and by men, money, and intrigue, has done her best 
to keep that sore open, following up this act by placing two 
armies in the field, the one to overrun European, the other 
Asiatic Turkey, besides sending two Naval squadrons, the 
one to San Francisco, the other to Charlestown, to keep 
England in check in case of any interference in her ultimate 
object, the acquisition of Turkish Territory. 

The part Germany is playing is as clear as that of Russia; 
she has fixed her longing eyes updn Holland and Denmark, 
and if only she could add these two bright jewels to the 
Imperial Crown of ftpTynnTiv^ PTYipiVo ^onld hn.v(> h^ n 
ojM.i^(\ ff^v yn^^rft powPirflll ^^^ thflt of Russia e ven : for 
that newly created empire could not only hold her own by 
land, but "command the seas," and by that means the 
world, and, as Sir Walter Raleigh puts it, " consequently 
the riches of the world." Gennany has bargained to let 
Russia work her will eastward in return for non-interference 
westward. Moreover, there is no doubt that Germany can 
view with perfect equanimity any amount of blood-letting 
and consequent weakness which may be inflicted upon her 
neighbour and rival Russia. 

With respect to Turkey, no impartial person can doubt 
that she has been more sinned against than sinning.* Of 

* It is nnheard of for a Tnrk to strike a woman. He is always tender to 
women, children, and dumb animals ; and if a dog howls with pain in the 
streets of Fera, yon may be quite certain that it is not a Tnrk that has struck 
the blow* A Turk 10 truthful, and scorns a lie ; he is sober, temperate, and 
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Turkish mismanagement, especially in money matters, there 
niay be just cause of complaint, so there is of English, as 
witness Admiralty misgovemment and misdoings ; but that 
the bitter fanatical hatred to Christians, a scarecrow which is 
perpetually being dangled before the eyes of Europe, really 
exists except in the heated imaginations of certain Levites, 
may well be doubted. 

As a matter of fact, the ** Christians " under consideration 
are about ^.s un-Christian as well can be. They are blood- 
thirsty, cruel and not overburdened with honesty. Their 
conduct to wounded Turks, as illustrated by the woodcut 
on' the other side, from a photograph taken from life, speaks 
volumes for their Christianity. 

' England has never before in her history been placed in a 
position so embarrassing as that which has ruled for the last 
two years. With the warlike spirit of the past com- 
pletely undermined ; with an enormous proletariate* eating 
mto the very vitals of the State ; with a serious falling oflF in 
trade ; with a mercantile marine of badly constructed ships 
manned by foreigners ; with an inefficient Navy, and with an 
almost entire dependence upon foreign countries for food. 
With all this and more, the result of a so-called Liberal 
Policy during the last forty years, no wonder the Government 



never a dmnkazd or a gambler ; he is honourable in hie dealings, kind to his 
neighbomr, and charitable to the poor. In Turkey, no man, woman, or child 
can reaUy want bread, much less die of starvation. — St. James's MtLgazine, 
October 1875. 

*■ I had often been informed by intelligent educated Kussiaus that, ** The 
nations of the West," such was* the substance of innumerable discourses 
which I had heard, " are at presisnt on the high road to political and social 
anarchy, and England has the unenviable distinction of being foremobf in 
the race. 1 he natural increase of population, together with the expropriation 
of small landholders by the great landed proprietors, has created a dangerous 
and ever increasing Proletariate — a great disorganised mass of human beings, 
without homes, without permanent domicile, without property of any kind, 
without any stake in tbe existing institutions. Fart of these gain a miserable 
pittance as agricultural labourers, and live in a condition infinitely worse 
than serfage. The others have been for ever uprooted from the soil, and 
have collected in the large towns, where they earn an uncertain living in 
industrial occupations, or swell the ranks of the criminal classes. In England 
you have no longer a peasantry in the proper sense of the term, and unless 
some radical measures be very soon adopted, you will never be able to create 
such a class, for men who have been long exposed to the unwholesome 
influences of town life are physically and morally incapable of becoming 
agriculturists. Hitherto England has enjoyed, in consequence of her 
geographical position, her political freedom and her vast natural deposits 
of coal and u-on, a wholly exceptional position in the industrial world. 
Fearing no competition, she has proclaimed the principles of Free Trade, and 
has inundated the world with her manufactures, using unscrupulously her 
powerful navy apd all the other forces at her command for breaking down 
every barrier intended to check the flood sent forth from Manchester and 
Birmingham. lu that way her hungry Proletariate has been fed. But the 
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18 in such a straity and with such responsibility has proved 
undecided and uncertain, and seems scarcely to know what to 
do for the best. The remedy, howeveri is clear and to 
hand. 

It is not in Besika Bay alone that the main strength of 
England's Navy should be concentrated ; the Admiralty surely 
would do well to strengthen the squadrons in the Pacific and 
in China with fast ships capable of keeping the sea under sail 
(^ there are any), rather than to weaKcn the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the latter station, as they have just 
done. In the Pacific the danger is even greater, and the 
Admiralty passive. It may well be questioned if Jthe Board 
of Admiralty is aware what a close neighbour Russia has 
become to Hong Kong ; but of this there is no doubt, that 
our Government does not know the number and efficiency 
of the ships, guns, fortifications, and offensive resources of 
Russia between Petropaulofskoi and its southernmost naval 
station in the Sea of Japan, or even where that southern- 
most station is located, and not only does not know, but 
refuses to be informed, blindly shuts its eyes in &ct, and 
makes no sort of preparation to meet a danger staring them 
in the face. 

1. England wants to reconstruct her Navy in the direction 
of obtaining real ships and real seamen. These are the 
most glaring defects which call for immediate remedy; well, 
nothing is more easy than to remedy them. 

&. England wants to weed her mercantile marine of 
unseaworthy ships and unshipworthy men. 

3. England wants to protect India at the least possible 
outlay. 

4. England wants to draw her food supplies from the 
nearest and the cheapest market. 

6. England wants to utilize her surplus population. 
I have pointed out from my place in Parliament, how 
easily and without cost the first two points may be dealt 

ifidufttrial supremacy of England is drawing to a close. The nations have 
diaooVered the perfidious fallacy of Free Trade principles, and are now 
learning to manufacture for their own wants, instead of paying England 
enormous stims to manufacture for them. Yery soon English go^ will n« 
longer find foieign markets, and how will the hungry Proletariate then he fed? 
Already the grain production of England is far from sufficient for Uie wants 
of the population, so that, even when the harvest is exceptionally abundant, 
enormous quantities of wheat are imported from all quarters of the globs. 
Hitherto this grain has been paid for by the manufactured goods annually 
exported, but how will it be procured when these goods are no longer wanted 
by foreign consumers ? And what then will the hungry Proletariate do !— 
if Bujs^" by M. Wallace, vol. L pp. 179-81. 
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with, and the Navy of England once more become the right 
arm of the nation. " Whereon, under the good providence 
of God, the wealth, safety, and strength of the Kingdom 
chiefly depend." And the Mercantile Marine, a real British 
Merchant Service, a real source of wealth and strength, 
instead of being alien to all the true instincts and interests of 
the nation. 

On these two points therefore it is unnecessary to say 
another word, but with respect to the others it is desirable to 
point out how a remedy may be applied and the* nature of 
that remedy. 

When it is remembered that for centuries there has been 
a good feeling on the part of England towards Turkey, 
unquestionably reciprocated by the Sublime Porte, it does 
seem passing strange that such a revulsion of that feeling, 
as claimed by a certain section of English politicians, could 
have taken place ; but this is easily explamed. There can 
be no doubt that '^ atrocity mongers have contrived to 
gather round them a by no means contemptible number of 
noisy political agitators, who have succeeded in arousing a 
certain amount of hatred against the Turk. John Bull, 
however, is so generous, and withal sharp to see through 
interested motives, that this state of affairs would not have 
prevailed even to the small extent which obtains but for 
the fact that he had suffered severely in his pocket, 
and that Turkey stood at the head of the list* of those 
owing him money. The loss of hundreds of miUions does 
not improve the temper, and until Turkey can show her set 
purpose to pay in fall, there is no doubt that estrangement 
will be the result, especially on the part of the immediate 
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creditors. Once let Turkey commence in earnest to settle 
her debts, and, without doubt, her old friend John Bull will 
hold but his hand once more. Happily for Turkey, this 
can be done by her at once without distracting her attention 
from the war, and without in any way straining her ex- 
chequer. 

Let the Ottoman Parliament offer a concession for a 
railway from Alexandretta on the Mediterranean to Kowait at 
the hea,d of the Persian Gulf, a distance of 920 miles, and 
let the Ottoman Parliament annex to this concession a belt 
of the land on each side of such railway, which will take the 
course so well known as the Euphrates Valley route. This 
land to be employed solely in liquidation of the Turkish 
debt ; for there is no doubt, if the matter was properly laid 
before the creditors of Turkey, that a freehold plot of land, 
especially such land as that of Mesopotamia, would be 
accepted in exchange for a bond of £100 nominal, now 
unfortunately unsaleable at £10. There is reason to believe 
that such a plan would be readily accepted by the Turkish 
Government, and that by its means the Turkish indebted- 
ness of 208 millions sterling could soon be brought within 
manageable proportions, and that with great advantage to 
all concerned. Such advantages indeed as the following : — 

FOR TURKEY. 

1. A restoration of confidence in Turkish good faith. 

2. The settlement of a district of great natural fertility, 
now not only lying waste, but a source of constant trouble 
and expense to the Turkish Government. 

3. A new source of revenue and strength to the Porte, and 
a consolidation of those friendly relations so essential 
between Turkey and England. 

FOR ENGLAND. 

1. A quid pro quo for money advanced. 
! 2. Close proximity to a boundless grain producing 
country, by m^ans of which the ever-increasing overplus 
population of the United Kingdom (20 millions even now) 
could be readily and cheaply supplied with bread. 

3. The opening of the most direct road to our Indian 
possessions, shorter, more speedy and less liable to inter- 
ruption than any other, moreover strategically of the first 
importance to maintain the integrity of our Indian Empire, 



The Treaty of 1856 guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
Ottoman Empire was repudiated by England, on the 30th 
April, 1877, by the Proclamation of Neutrality. 
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On January i6th, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone gave a reading 
in the schoolroom at Hawarden, founded on Miss Muir Mackenzie's 
and Miss Irby*s work on "The Slavonic Provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire.'* The room was crowded from door to door. Amongst the 
company were Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, Miss Gladstone, the Rev. S. E. 
Gladstone, and Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P. 

Mr. Gladstone said : — My friends and neighbours : My object in 
addressing you this erening is not to meddle, even for a moment, with 
any portion of the political questions that at this moment deeply 
interest the country. I do not mean to say that my subject has no 
bearing upon those questions, because everything that relates to the 
interior state of Turkey and the condition of the Government there 
may be said to have an indirect bearing upon them. But I shall not say 
a word which can be understood to belong properly to the province 
of English politics. My object really is to give a little information, 
and I will tell you why. I think that, as a general rule, the English 
people feel that it is difficult enough to understand their own affairs, 
much less those of other people ; and that is the principle upon which 
I have always been very much disposed to act. I have invariably held, 
and have often contended in Parliament, that this nation and its Govern- 
ment were already overweighted, and that we had undertaken, more 
responsibilities than we could properly discharge. Consequently, I 
always regret any measure, from whatever quarter it comes, that 
tends unnecessarily to increase our responsibilities ; but that is no 
reason why we should flinch from responsibilities that have been 
already incurred, when they amount to honourable engagements ; 
and undoubtedly we have incurred responsibilities in the nature of 
honourable engagements with respect to Turkey. We have meddled 
in the affairs of the East — whether from motives of policy, whether 
from motives of philanthropy, whether for the preservation of the 



public order of Europe, or upon whatever ground — we have, as you 
know very well to your cost, taken an important and active part in 
former years in the affairs relating to the Government of Turkey. We 
have, in tnith, I may say, set up Turkey upon her legs. The proba- 
bility is that she would not be upon her legs at this moment but for 
the powerful assistance which, in conjunction with France, we rendered 
to her, and which it was very doubtful whether France would have 
undertaken to render if she had stood alone. Consequently, con- 
sidering the grievous complaints that are made, and the horrors that 
occur, it becomes a matter of great importance to us in the discharge 
of our responsibilities to know something about the interior state of 
Turkey. It is extremely difficult for us to know the state of our own 
country. We know it but very imperfectly, although we have the 
assistance of a Press which is organised to the very highest degree, and 
although we have the aid which we derive from the invaluable privilege 
of public discussion, inherited from our forefathers, and never more 
valued than at present. In Turkey, on the other hand, we are dealing 
with a country in a state that is in some respects semi-barbarous, and in 
some respects worse than barbarous — meaning by the term barbarous 
a country in a very early stage of social progress. We are, therefore, 
in some difficulty, because we have duties to discharge, and we are 
not amply provided with the means of discharging them. The 
consequences of this are to be seen and felt by us all in our different 
positions. I can assure you that I, as a public man, having perhaps 
opportunities of information superior to the average, have to lament 
very deeply the insufficiency of my own information. For the last six 
months I have labovu-ed almost unceasingly to increase it ; but I still 
feel that it is very defective. My desire this evening is to do some- 
thing, as far as time permits, towards providing my hearers with a 
clearer view of the interior condition of Turkey than is commonly 
possessed at present, and likewise to do something towards bringing 
home to the public mind that which is by many most strongly felt- 
namely, that down to the present moment, in the case of the people, 
in the case even of statesmen, aye, and very often in the case of 
travellers, who went to the East and who came back lamentably 
deficient of information, we all have been too much in the dark as 
to the real state of affairs. 

I have chosen as the principal source of what I shall say this night, 
the Work of two English ladies. It may seem a little strange that 
two ladies should undertake the task of travelling through a country 
like Turkey ; but these two ladies were persons of great courage and 
intelligence, and likewise imbued with feelings of great philanthropy ; 
and one of them (Miss Irby) has devoted years of her life, and is 
at this moment devoting herself, to the highly important and laudable 
purpose of the extension of education in some of the Turkish provinces. 



The other, Miss Mackenzie, has been cut oflf in her honourable career 
by death. I have no hesitation in saying that the book I have chosen 
is, as far as I know, the very best that can be obtained upon the 
interior condition of part of Turkey. They devoted themselves 
morning, noon, and night to see with their own eyes, and hear 
with their own ears, and consider with their own minds and hearts 
the condition of the country. That was the purpose for which they 
went there. Another reason why I take their book is that it has not 
been produced amid the somewhat heated conditions of the last six 
or twelve months. It was published nine or. ten years ago; but 
the state of things which it described was a state of things which 
undoubtedly has not mended. It has decidedly, and that I think by 
general confession, grown worse, and not better, in the most essential 
points, within that time. 

So much, then, for the book to which I am about to refer ; but still it 
is necessary that I should say a few words to assist you in understanding 
the very peculiar and unexampled condition of the Turkish govern- 
ment, and the Turkish race in the European provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. I am going to limit myself to a very small portion of the 
Turkish Empire. The whole dominion has a population of 40,000,000, 
and not only so, but it is composed of a great multitude of 
countries differing very much in their political relations to Turkey, 
and all of them, I am afraid, having only this in common — that 
wherever they are directly under the Government of the Porte, they 
are under an incredibly bad government. The best-conditioned of 
them by far are those who, although they pay tribute to the Porte, 
and maintain a certain mildly-developed connection with it, yet in the 
main have the management of their own affairs. To-night we have 
to deal with a very small portion indeed of the Turkish Empire. 
These ladies have described principally the northern part of Mace- 
donia, the country lying immediately round the southern and western 
parts of Servia, and also Montenegro. Now, the Turkish Govern- 
ment is a government without any parallel, so far as I know, in the 
world. It is a government established by conquest, and in that 
respect it is exceedingly like a great many other governments that 
have been established by conquest. For example, the Norman 
Government was established in England by conquest, and was main- 
tained for a certain time by force, and for a time there was a great 
inequality between a man who was a Norman by birth in England, and 
the condition of a man who was a Saxon, or a Briton, or a Dane by 
birth ; but all these differences have long ago worn off, and we do 
not know whether a man is a Briton, a Jute, a Dane, or a Saxon, 
or a Roman, or a Celt ; we have all happily settled down into one 
homogeneous whole. The case of Turkey is exactly the reverse. 
There has been no settling down, no amalgamation. It is with 



Turkey, not a case of milk put into tea, which amalganmtes with the 
tea ; it is the case of oil put into water, which will not mix. That may 
make intelligible to you the condition of the Turks in regard to their 
subject races. They are no more mixed than the oil with the water. 

The only qualification which I must make to that saying is this : 
when the Turks came into the country they came upon this principle, 
that all the populations of the countries that they conquered were to 
have the choice between three alternatives. One of them was death, 
another was a sort of servitude, in which the Christians now re- 
main, and the third was the embracing of the Mahometan religion. 
A portion of the Christian population of those countries chose to 
embrace the Mahometan creed ; and I am sorry to say — for it does not 
tell well for the benefit of worldly prosperity on the human heart and 
character — that these were almost entirely the wealthy people. They 
were the people who had what is called something to lose, who had 
what is sometimes spoken of as "a stake in the country." We sometimes 
hear " a stake in the country " spoken of really as if it invested a man 
with special virtues and moral excellences. However that may be, in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Crete, and Bulgaria, a number of those who had 
wealth turned Mahometan to save their property, and have formed a 
class by themselves, the Turks being partially, and only very par- 
tially, mixed with these Mahometans ; but with the Christian popula- 
tion, whether Roman Catholic or belonging to the Eastern Church, 
they have not amalgamated at all. 

Their government was originally a government of force, and 
a government of force it still remains. It is impossible for me 
to explain at full length the nature of that government, -but it is 
as unlike as anything can be to the government of England. That 
is something of a beginning towards an explanation. If you con- 
sider what is done by our government — I do not mean a particular 
administration, but the whole constitution, or rather, the series of 
those who administer that constitution— if you consider the aspects 
of our own government, you must wipe them all out and put them 
away, and then start afresh to consider what the Turkish government 
is. The business of our government is to preserve property, to preserve 
order, to prevent each man from injuring his neighbour, to promote 
education, and knowledge of religion, to guard the sanctity of th^ 
family, and, above all, the sanctity and honour of women. In Turkey 
not one of these is guarded ; except, to a certain degree for the Turks 
themselves and the Mussulmans. For the Christian they are not 
guarded ; and that is the great and palpable fact which distinguishes 
the Turkish government from the English government, and, in its 
degree, from every government in Christendom. 

The Turkish government, in truth, so far as it has merit, has 
it not in what it does, but in what it does not do. When this 



conquering race came into Europe they were wonderful as a 
conquering race. They had' an immense talent as a conquering race, 
as a military horde, and they understood right well the business of 
conquest, the business of bloodshed, the business of setting themselves 
up by force above their fellow-creatures. But, as to the ordinary 
arts of government, they neither understand them at all, nor care 
one pin about them. At times, in the course of the Turkish history, 
plans have been submitted to the Ottoman Porte — which, I believe, is 
the proper official name of the Government — for the total destruction 
and extermination of the whole of the Christians ; but these plans 
have been rejected, and why ? Because they said, " No, it is much 
better to allow the Christian to pay a ransom for his life. When he 
has paid a ransom for his life, he will remain and serve our pur- 
poses. He will pay taxes for us ; cultivate the soil for us. He will 
have no rights of property. His property will only be that which we 
do not want So much of it as we want will be our property. He 
shall remain, therefore, upon these conditions ; and, as to the concerns 
of his. government, we are not going to bother ourselves as to the 
government of inferior animals, such as the populations of those 
countries that we have trodden under foot. Let them manage for 
themselves, so far as they can do so without interfering ^ith 
our objects and purposes. As for their religion, let them shift for 
themselves : they have paid their ransom." The name given to the 
Christian population was ** Rayahs." I am informed, or at least I 
have seen it printed in books, by those who profess to understand 
the Turkish language, which I do not, that " rayah " means ransomed 
— one who has paid a price for permission to live. Whether tJiat be 
the meaning of the word or not, it is the essential idea of the con- 
dition of the Christians in the Turkish Empire. 

This was a state of things which you will easily understand 
required radical reform ; and radical reform in Turkey was con- 
templated as a sequel to the Crimean War. At the end of the war the 
Ottoman Government gave an engagement, perhaps the most solemn 
ever contracted, certainly one of the most solemn ever contracted 
in the public history of the world — for it was an engagement sealed 
in blood and tears— in the blood and tears of, many an English- 
man and English family — ^a most solemn engagement to set all this 
right, and to establish full civil, religious, social, and legal rights 
amongst its subjects. Twenty years of tranquillity followed. I do not 
mean that the Empire was always tranquil. There vere, there could 
not but be, rebellions, a natural growth i'n such a case, that cannot be 
repressed ; but there was no foreign attack or aggression of any kind 
upon the empire. At the end of these twenty years, when the recent 
rebellions occurred and the facts were brought more* fully to light, 
we find that, instead of that engagement's having been redeemed, 



matters appear to be absolutely worse than they were twenty-five 
years ago. 

Such is the state of things which we approach in this great 
question. And I will endeavour now to give you some details 
which will open it up to you in a certain degree — I am afraid, in 
a very limited degree, because it is far too wide to be embraced in 
the time which you can to-night devote to it ; but I can show you 
that the language which I hold is not the language of persons 
with inflamed and heated minds. It is rather a striking fact that 
several members of the legal profession, and of g^eat legal authority, 
have been writing upon this subject in different parts of the continent 
of Eiu-ope. I have read three works of this description, one of them 
by a German who is the greatest authority on international law of the 
present day, another by a Belgian legist of very great ability, and the 
third by an Italian Advocate ; and I will read an extract from the writings 
of the latter to show that, although the language I use might appear 
to be extremely strong, yet it is not really stronger than what these 
lawyers use. These lawyers make no doubt whatever about the fact 
that it is the absolute duty of Europe to look at the condition of 
Turkey, and to prevent the continuance of the horrible state of things 
that prevails there. The Italian lawyer says that Turkey has never 
existed in Europe as a nation, if a state be an organic union of one or 
more peoples within defined limits of space, dependent upon a sove- 
reign authority for the well-being of those associated in it. It follows 
logically that Turkey, as it is constituted, is not to be held as a state. 
An organic union of the different peoples constituting Turkey does 
not and cannot exist, because the denial of the equality of the sub- 
ect in the face of the public authority carries logically, as a conse- 
quence, the violation of the sanctuary, of the family, of property, of 
religion, of personal existence. The Turk believes in his own 
supremacy over other people, and does not hold possible any relations 
between them except upon this condition. Lawyers are supposed to 
take judicial views of these matters, and such is the language of an 
Italian lawyer who has written upon this terrible subject. 

I shall now go on to describe the condition of Servia, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina, and those southern and northern parts of Mace- 
donia which are inhabited principally by people of the Servian 
race and people of Servian sympathies.* In former times, the coun- 
tries that run along the south of the Danube -were occupied by two 
kingdoms of considerable power. One of them, the Bulgarian kingdom, 
was subdued in the fourteenth century; the other was the Servian 
kingdom, and that was subdued at the end of the fourteenth century; 
that is, they made themselves vassals of the Turks; but the Turks 
very soon trampled them altogether under foot. The conditions 
under which they submitted to a Mahometan power were broken : 



Absolute power was established in the whole of the country, and a large 
portion of it still continues under the direct government of the Turks. 
But one important portion of it — namely, Servia — ^has exempted itself 
from the direct government. In 1804 a very serious rebellion took 
place, and there was a long struggle for liberty, ending in the establish- 
ment of that liberty about the year 1829 or 1830 ; and that part of the 
country is now called, and is to be regarded as, free Servia. But the 
other provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which we have heard so 
much talked about, are inhabited by people of Servian race just as much 
as Servia itself is. The consequence is that Servia did not stand with 
them as a foreign country or a foreign state. A great number of 
people thought it very odd that Servia, which was very weak, and had 
only a million and a quarter of people, should declare war in the 
beginning of last July against an empire of thirty or forty millions like 
Turkey. These people said: "What has Servia to do with Bosnia 
and Herzegovina? Nothing has been done against Servia." I can 
only explain this by an illustration. Suppose that all England had 
been subdued in the same way as all Servia was, and then, that after a 
length of time Yorkshire or Wales had made a gallant fight, and had 
shaken off the yoke of the conqueror, and established its right to self- 
government in its own affairs. Do you think there would be no 
sympathy in Yorkshire for the rest of England ? and do you not think 
that the rest of England would look to Yorkshire to assist them to 
recover their liberty ? That is the case with the little state of Servia. 
The people of Servia, of Bosnia, and of Herzegovina are the same 
people, and have suffered in a common servitude. The people of 
Servia have been able to shake off that yoke ; the others are still 
in servitude, and they look to free Servia as their rallying-point, 
and as an indication of what they themselves trust they will come 
to be in the future. When travelling in Old-Servia, Misses Mackenzie 
and Irby once lodged in the house of Pope Dantcha, a person well 
known for his intelligence, courage, and uprightness, and looked up to 
as he deserved. "There are here," he said, "but 200 Christian houses, 
and from 400 to 500 Mussulman, so the Arnaouts have it all their 
own way. They rob the Christians whenever and of whatever they 
please . . . and as the Christians receive no support against 
them, no enlightenment nor hope from Constantinople, they naturally 
look for everything to Servia." It is not an incredible thing, therefore, 
that this country should rush into a war which its resources were 
inadequate to maintain. 

I shall now give to you some instances which will show the 
persecution and indignities to which Christians are subjected in 
Turkey, and the deplorable condition in which they are placed 
by being treated as the inferiors of the Turks. The book I hold 
in my hand is Mr. Evans' "Through Bosnia and the Herzego- 
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vina,^ and the incident I am about to relate is at page 204. Mr. 
Evans was occupied in sketching a ruin at a place called Travnik, 
when he became impleasantly conscious of stones falling in his 
vicinity. Looking round, he perceived a lad of about fourteen : hard 
by were a group of armed Turks, to whom Mr. Evans mad^ signs that 
he would be obliged to them to restrain the lad's proceedings. He 
then resumed his drawing, but shortly afterwards a large stone struck 
him on the middle of the back ; and this time Mr. Evans, thoroughly 
roused, pursued his assailant, who fled for refuge into a neighbouring 
house. Meantime one of the Turks above-mentioned came up to 
him, shouting " Tursko ! Tursko ! " meaning, says Mr. Evans, that 
the boy, being a Turk, might throw as many stones as he liked 
at the cursed Giaour. Mr. Evans returned once more to his 
drawing, when the lad, accompanied by two armed Turks, one 
on each side, issued forth from his shelter, and the three swag- 
gered up to insult the dog of a Christian at their leisure. Seeing 
Mr. Evans bent on chastising their protdgi, they again shouted 
" Tursko ! Tursko ! " (" He is a Turk I he is a Turk ! "), as though 
they would bid him lick the dust off the urchin's feet. He simply 
replied, ^'Inglese" ("I am an Englishman'')) and gave the stripling a 
hearty box on the ear. The rage of the Turks knew no bounds. For 
a moment they were dumb with amazement ; then one of them drew 
his sword-knife; but before he had time to disentangle it from his 
sash, Mr. Evans was on him with his stick — happily a heavy one — and 
the coward took to his heels. The other Turk imitated the example 
of his comrade ; the boy made off also ; and Mr. Evans was left in 
possession of the field. He went home and provided himself with a 
revolver. 

A more terrible story is related at page 312. Mr. Evans had 
fallen in with a Belgian engineer, who was erecting a bridge across 
the Narenta river. As they were walking along, the engineer 
pointed to a part of a maize-plot, where the maize was slightly 
trodden down. "Do you see that?*' he said; and he then re- 
counted to him the following story. A few days ago a young 
Herzegovinian Christian was passing through the district, provided 
with a Turkish pass, properly visddj but as he was passing by some 
booths near the bridge, two Turks — not officials or soldiers of any 
kind, but armed nevertheless — came up and demanded his pass. 
Though they had no right to ask for it, the young Christian complied^ 
and handed it to them for their inspection. Thereupon the two 
Mahometans, who could not read a syllable, swore that the whole 
thing was wrong, and, seizing hold of him, began to drag him along, 
crying out to the Christians at the booths that they were taking him 
off to the Road Commission : but they had not proceeded far when 
they suddenly fell upon him, and hauling him off into the maize, 



butchered him with seven blows J^Oin their hatidshars. They then made 
off in broad daylight, making their way through the Christians and 
others whom the young fellow's cries were bringing to the scene of the 
tragedy — not a soul daring to lay a hand on the murderers, for they 
were Turks. The Belgian, coming out from his tent, and finding the 
young rayah dying or dead, at once sent for zaptiehs to arrest thie 
murderers, but of course in vain ; they made no real effort. You will 
say, " How cowardly of the Christians to make no attempt to seize 
them ; " but cowardice is one of those vices engendered by a long 
course of tyranny that crushes the very heart out of its victims. 
Wherever there is a subject and a dominant race, the vices of sub- 
jection belong not to the oppressed, but to the oppressor. It is on 
those who practise the oppression that the whole responsibility of 
these vices devolves. Take the case of negro slavery ; it is just the 
same thing. We are often told that among negroes lying, stealing, 
and every kind of petty fraud and trickery prevail, and that they are 
poor debased creatures. But who are responsible for this state of 
things ? If those Christians failed to do their duty, as they did fail 
in not standing up like men to act against the wrong-doers, the whole 
responsibility of their failure of duty and justice belongs to the system 
under which they live, and to those who favour and maintain that 
system. 

There is, in fact, a great deal of resemblance between the system 
which prevails in Turkey and the old system of negro slavery. In 
some respects it is less bad than negro slavery, and in other respects 
a great deal -worse. It is worse in this respect, that in the case of 
ne|;ro slavery, at any rate, it was a race of higher capacities ruling 
over a race of lower capacities ; but in the case of this system, 
it is unfortunately a race of lower capacities which rules over a 
race of higher capacities. The hinge of both alike was the law of 
evidence. Whatever misdeed the master of the slave committed, he 
was pretty sure of impunity, because the slave's evidence against him 
could not be received. Now that is the case with the Christians 
in the Turkish provinces. It was promised in 1856 that that 
should be redressed, and that the Christian's evidence should be 
received. But to this hour it is not generally received. Here is 
a story related by Misses Mackenzie and Irby as taking place at 
Ipek : — A Servian woman was taken ill : the master of the house went 
out to call assistance, and an Amaout, who had a grudge against him, 
shot him dead. In an evil hour, the Christians of Ipek, knowing the 
miu-derer, denounced him to the kaimakam; and thereupon the 
Amaouts seized on another Christian, and declared that he, and not 
an Amaout, was guilty of the deed. Christian evidence going for 
nothing against a Mussulman, of course the Servian could not be 
cleared. The kaimakam threw him into prison. Months passed, and 
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at length the prisoner was taken to Prizren to be judged by the Pacha; 
biit he did not return. Would they (Misses Mackenzie and Irby) 
intercede on behalf of the poor Serb? They promised to mention 
the story to the first consul they met ; more they could not do. The 
woman who related the story said, " We do not know Who you arc^ 
but ever since your coming was talked of the Amaouts have not dared 
to meddle with us : they are quite hushed, and sit so," and she 
crossed her hands over her breast '' Ay,** quoth Katerina (Katerina 
Simitch was a schoolmistress — one of the most remarkable persons 
they met in Turkey, and the bravest woman they knew anywhere : 
her school had been twice broken into by the Amaouts), ''that is what 
they always do when a consul is coming ; but they make up for it 
afterwards, insulting and tormenting us, and exclaiming, 'Do not 
fancy your turn is come yet.'" With these words they left them, 
Katerina leading the way, her companions cowering behind her. 
Again, as to evidence : — ^Three horses which had been hired by the 
ladies were stolen when pasturing at night The men in chsLrge were 
Christians, but in order to prove they had been in possession of the 
horses over-night, they must call in the evidence of the cavass^ 
^'because his oath, as that of a Mussulman, would be received, and 
theirs would not" This state of things entirely destroys the basis of 
civil rights between man and man, and poisons the whole of life with 
fear and apprehension. Consequently, of these Servians outside of 
** Free Servia," there are but few who have courage remaining to hold 
up their heads like men. 

With regard to the abuse of religion, the g^evance is not 
altogether at the hands of the Turks. The clergy of these pro- 
vinces belong very much to their own people, but their bishops 
unfortunately do not. I am sorry to say that the accounts given 
of them by the lady-writers from whose work I am quoting are 
rather disgraceful accounts. They frequently do not reside in 
their diocese. They think a great deal more about fleecing their 
flocks than feeding them. The clergy are called popes, and they 
appear to be closely attached to the people, and the people reciprocate 
their attachment. Misses Mackenzie and Irby found the people eager 
purchasers of the Bibles, or such portions of the Bible, as they had 
with them. For instance, at Velesa they sold all their store — especially 
the Old Testaments, of which the few books already translated into 
modem Bulgarian were bound together in volumes at 2s. 6d. apiece ; 
and the priest was quite cross with them because they had not brought 
a larger supply. Again, at Prizren they gave Pope Kosta their last 
Servian Testament, little anticipating how welcome the gift would 
prove. He received the book without appearance of pleasure, and 
took it home with him ; but next moming he reappeared radiant, 
together with his wife and another relative. He said that he had 
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begun reading to the women, and, having found that the language 
was such as they commonly used, the words came home to them 
familiarly as never in the Church- Slavonic version. They had sat up 
till late, poring over the book, and now the pope was going forth into 
the villages to read it out to all the people. 

I have now endeavoured to describe to you, by the light of these 
books of travels, the general state of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey; but I must still say a little on the subject of Monte- 
negro, which is an extraordinary subject. The history is briefly 
this :--A portion of the Slav inhabitants of the northern part of 
Albania, near the Adriatic Sea, were conquered by the Turks 
in the fifteenth century; but a number of them were determined 
not to accede to any of the three alternatives which were usually 
given— that is to say, either to be put to death, or to be ransomed 
by paying tribute, or to become Mussuhnans. Instead of submitting 
to any of these conditions, they journeyed to a remarkable group of 
mountains, very high and very difficult of access. That was in 1485, 
and they remained under the prince who led them, and under his son, 
until 15 16, when a very curious circumstance happened, and a state 
of things occurred that I believe was entirely without example. In 
15 16 their sovereign retired because he wanted an easier life; 
because you must bear in mind that for the sake of their religion 
and their freedom this people abandoned everything else that could 
make life happy and desirable. They abandoned property; they 
went up to an inhospitable climate, with very limited means of 
subsistence, to maintain a desperate struggle against the whole 
power of the Ottoman race. They carried on the struggle with 
very little aid and almost without intermission for 400 years, and 
this remarkable people are there still, and it is to be observed 
in the course of the last six months that while the Turks boasted 
that they had beaten the Servians and 3,000 or 4,000 Russian 
volunteers who aided them, there has not been a Russian volunteer 
with the Montenegrins. Theirs is a population of 120,000 or 140,000, 
and in every case they have beaten the Turks. (Cheers.) The 
Montenegrins have had nothing to fight with, for the most part, except 
old-fashioned weapons which no other nation would look at. They 
have no cavalry, no artillery, and if ever they had cannon brought 
into action, those cannon they had taken from the Turks. With all 
these disadvantages, and in spite of the vast numbers that were brought 
against them, on every occasion they have beaten the Turkish forces, 
and at this moment they are blockading one of the Turkish towns called 
Nistics, about which there was a question raised in connection with 
the amiistice. In 15 16, when their lay sovereign retired, what do you 
think he did ? He made the government of the country over to the 
bishop. A succession of bishops governed that country, and led the 
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people in their desperate struggle, standing between life and death 
almost without intermission for 336 years. These bishops were warriors. 
Every priest in Montenegro was and is a warrior. They wore the dress 
of the country, and wore arms like the rest of the people. ' It would be a 
very extraordinary thing, you might think, to see the rector and curates 
of Hawarden going about with arms in their hands ; but you must 
consider the circumstances in which these Montenegrin priests were 
placed. It has been a deadly conflict between life and death from 
day to day) and from year to year ; and at no period during the whole 
of these many generations had the people been permitted to lay aside 
the terrible habits which were connected with a constant conflict of 
blood between different races of mankind. Their object had been to 
maintain their freedom and religion. Everything else they lost when 
they went into the hills. Their leader summoned them together, and 
made them take a solemn oath on the New Testament to abide true 
to their faith and nation, and rather die than accept terms with the 
infidel Whoever broke that oath was to be invested with a woman's 
apron — (laughter) — and hooted from the ranks of men. You laugh ; but 
you would hardly believe, the respect which these people had and have 
for women. These women did hard labour — the severe conditions of 
their life required it — ^and these women were sometimes keen and eager 
to go into the fight xmder the circumstances in which they lived. But 
the honour of a woman is never broken, and the purity and chastity of 
that people is something marvellous. We may hear people talk of 
their superstition and ignorance. They may have superstitions, and 
they may be ignorant in many things ; but in many points of the 
Christian law they will put us all to shame. And these ladies (Miss 
Mackenzie and Miss Irby) inform us that if a traveller wanted to go 
through Montenegro, and to be perfectly secure from incivility as well as 
violence, the only thing he had to do was to get an unprotected woman 
of the country to go with him, and her protection would carry him 
safely through. Nay, we learn from the work of the two ladies, that 
in Montenegro all unchastity is punished with death. I have spoken 
of the cowardice and unmanliness and effeminacy of character which 
undoubtedly taints some of the unhappy subjects of Turkey. There 
is none of that effeminacy, but there has been a certain taint of 
cruelty, in Montenegro. The practice of the Montenegrins when 
they took Turks in battle was to cut off their heads and exhibit 
them on their battlements. It will be said that this was very 
savage, but you will understand it when I tell you something which 
is, perhaps, more startling still. When Montenegrins went into 
battle together, and one of them was so wounded that he could not 
be removed, it was the duty of the other, especially if he were his 
brother or his friend, to cut off his head. Why ? To save him from 
the tortures, the foul insults and disgrace, to which he, whilst living. 



would have been exposed at the hands of the Turks. No doubt 
this is a wild and awful state of manners, but if the people are 
driven to this state of things, it is the oppressors who are responsible 
for it. It is idle for the oppressors to complain of conduct of this sort, 
because, the more they prove, the more they establish the ground of 
condemnation against themselves. I am glad to say that in recent 
times great efforts have been made to do away with this ferocity of 
character. The Montenegrins still maintain their military valour, but I 
do not believe that many excesses, if any, have been established against 
them in the present war. For two generations great pains have been 
taken by their sovereigns, and I believe with much of success, to establish 
peace and order and good government among them, and the repre* 
sentation of Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby is that life and property 
are far more secure in Montenegro at this time than they are in 
Turkey, and that in the year preceding their visit the whole number 
of offences committed in the territory was but two. The patron saint 
of Montenegro is St Peter ; known in his lifetime as Vladika Peter I. 
He died in 1830, after a long reign of fifty-three years. This is what 
these ladies say about him. Ask a Montenegrin what St. Peter did 
for Montenegro, and he tells you — " There are still with us men who 
lived under St. Peter's rule, heard his words, and saw his life. For 
fifty years he governed us, and fought and negotiated for us, and 
walked before us in pureness and uprightness from day to day. He 
gave us good laws, and put an end to the disorderly state of the 
country. He enlarged our frontier, and drove away our enemies. 
Even on his death-bed he spoke words to our elders which have kept 
peace among us since he has gone. While he yet lived, we swore by 
his name ; we felt his smile a blessing, and his anger a curse. We do 
so still." Since that time, one of their leading princes was assassi- 
nated beyond the limits of Montenegro by a fellow of bad character. 
The event had no connection with politics, and no connection, happily, 
with the Turk. The people went into mourning for him, and the 
mourning must have been real, for the ladies said, "It is more than a 
year since the whole population went into mourning, but there are' 
still no signs of its being laid aside," and in another passage : " The 
secretary told us that for eight weeks after the late prince's death the 
chapel was filled day and night with people lamenting over his grave, 
arid not women alone, but huge sunburnt warriors, weeping like 
children." These Montenegrins are an extraordinary race, both 
mentally and physically. I have never seen but one, and that was in 
the island of Corfu, about twenty years ago. He was one of the most 
magnificent men that I ever met with — ^very young, very simple in 
manner, largely anjied even in Corfu, a thoroughly peaceful country, 
and perfectly well-behaved. He made a very deep impression on me. 
With respect to the character of the race to which he belonged, they 
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are in truth a race of heroes ; and though their history has drawn very- 
little attention, and though I am far from denying it has dark spots 
in it, because, as I have said, the spirit of ferocity in former times 
prevailed to a considerable extent among them, yet their heroism, the 
sacrifices they have made, their noble constancy, will secure to them, 
in my opinion, to the latest times, a name far more illustrious than 
that which will belong to nations and states and peoples infinitely 
greater in the eyes of this world, and according to the common 
measure of human judgment. 

In conclusion, let me say I have had to use very hard words 
about the Turks. I have hardly said a good word for them, ex- 
cept that their soldiers are brave and sober, but let me say this to 
cover the whole. The Turks are what circumstances have made 
them, and depend upon it that if a lot of us were taken and put in 
their circumstances we, either individually or as a race, would soon 
cease to do even the limited credit to the Christian name that we now 
bring to it. They exercise a perfectly unnatural domination over their 
fellow-creatures ; and arbitrary power is the greatest corruptor of the 
human mind and heart. There is nothing that can withstand it. 
Human nature requires the restraint of law. There is, unfortunately, 
no restraint of law in Turkey, and in the sight of God and man, much 
as these Christians are to be pitied, perhaps the Turks, who are the 
victims of that system, are to^be pitied still more. The very worst 
things that men have ever done have been done when they were 
performing acts of violence in the name of religion. That has been 
the unfortunate position of the Turks, as a race that not only has 
conquered, but has conquered in the sacred name of religion. The 
corruption that results from such a System as that is deep and pro- 
found. Mahometans, where they manage their own affairs, and have 
not got the charge of the destinies of other people, can live in 
tolerable communities together, and discharge many of the duties of 
civil and social life. In certain cases, as, for instance, in the case of 
the Moors of Spain, they have exhibited many great and conspicuous 
merits. It is not the fact, that their religion is different from ours, 
which prevents them from discharging civil duties. Do not suppose 
that for a moment. It is not because they are in themselves so much 
worse than we are. God forbid that we should judge them. It is 
that this wretched system under which they live puts into their hands 
power which human beings ought not to possess, and the con- 
sequences are corruption to themselves and misery to those around. 
God in his mercy grant that the wisdom and patience and courage of 
Christendom may apply an effectual remedy to this state of things. 
(Loud applause.) — A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gladstone, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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At the present time the solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion is a subject of absorbing anxiety. The following 
pages are the result of a diligent examination of the 
voluminous papers presented to Parliament. They 
are published for the information of my constituents 
at Hastings ; and the opportunity has been embraced 
for adding a few remarks on affairs at home. 

The conduct of Eussia cannot be cpmmended for Conduct of 
singleness of purpose. While among the peasantry, and ^'^• 
to a certain extent among the aristocracy, a strong 
feehng for the Slavs exists, it 'cannot be seriously main- 
tained that the policy of Eussia has been influenced 
purely and simply by those sympathies of race and 
religion, which will always command respect. 

The policy of Eussia must be criticised by the hght Earl Bus- 

soli's do** 

of history. Viewed in relation to the past, it has been spatches. 
marked by a consistent disloyalty towards Turkey, 
which was vigorously, but not too severely, con- 
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demned, in a despatch addressed by Lord Bussell to 
Sir Henry Bulwer, in September 1860. * The object/ 
he says, *of Bussia seems to be always the same, 
though, to use the phrase of Mr. Burke, '^ she varies 
her means to preserve the consistency of her end."" 
From the time of the Empress Catherine to the com- 
mencement of the Crimean war, Bussia endeavoured to 
influence the Christian subjects of the Sultan through 
the Government of the Sultan. Since the peace of 
1856, she has endeavoured to influence the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan through the subjects of the Sultan. 
For more than a century the object of Bussia has not 
varied ; and that object has been to rule indh^ectly in 
a country where the jealousies of Europe have pre- 
vented her from ruling directly.* 

Again, in 1863, Lord Bussell denounced the in- 
triguing policy of Bussia in the following passage^ 
which occurs in another despatch to Sir Henry Bulwer. 
* There are two parties in Bussia, equally unfriendly 
to the Porte, but not equally bent on producing a 
catastrophe. The one party wishes to bring about, 
with all possible speed, the dismemberment of Turkey, 
but the other, with more caution and more craft, seeksr 
to keep Turkey in a perpetual state of uneasiness; 
raising internal conspiracies, causing large expenses, 
fomenting perpetual intrigues, and thus keeping the 
Ottoman Empire in a state of weakness.' 
Mp. Bar- Mr. Baring's report on the massacres in Bulgaria 
^rt^. ^^ gives a brief outline of the origin and outbreak of the 
insurrection. About fourteen years ago, a Bulgarian 
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committee was established at Bucharest, for the pur- 
pose of fomenting insurrection in Bulgaria, and of 
wresting that rich province from the hands of the 
Turks, in order to add it to the great South Slavic 
Empire, which schemers in Moscow had dreamed of 
building up on the ruins of the Austrian and Turkish 
Empires. He tells us how rehgion has been resorted 
to by Eussian emissaries as a means of creating a long- 
ing for independence. A national church was set up, 
independent of the Greek Patriarchate at Constanti- 
nople ; and the schoolmasters, supphed from a train- 
ing- school established at Odessa, at the expense of the 
Eussian Government, were active in promoting disaffec- 
tion. Nothing, in short, was omitted which was calcu- 
lated to arouse the people. The Bulgarians, however, 
were a well-to-do and a contented race, and the 
attempted agitation failed. 

It was not until 1867, during the Cretan insurrec- 
tion, that the Bucharest Committee thought the time 
had arrived for renewed action. But again the Bulga- 
rians made no response to the appeals that were 
addressed to them. The Slave propaganda was never- 
theless dihgently carried on, and at length, in 1875, 
the insurrection in Herzegovina afforded another 
opportunity for agitation in Bulgaria. In February 
1876, Eussian emissaries appeared in the districts 
adjacent to the Balkans. They incited the people to 
demand impossible concessions. Great quantities of 
weapons were introduced, and an extensive insurrec- 
tion was planned. When the news of the rising in 

b2 
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Bulgaria first readied Constantinople, General Ignatieff 
— a veteran intriguer — made light of it, and did what 
he could to prevent the Turkish Government fix)m 
taking prompt measures to nip the mischief in the bud. 
Sir Henry Elliot, however, was at no pains to conceal 
his behef that his Eussian colleague, if not actually 
concerned in stirring up the insurrection, was glad to 
see an additional diflSiculty created for the Porte. 

The Czar. It cauuot be doubtcd that the Czar was personally 
averse to war. He knows that barren conquests in 
Central Asia are a source of weakness, rather than 
strength, to his unwieldy empire, and that the power 
of concentration diminishes in proportion to the in- 
crease of territory. He was doubtless sincere when he 
assured Lord Augustus Loftus that he had no wish to 
be possessed of Constantinople. ' Intentions,' he con- 
tinued, ' are attributed to Eussia of a future conquest 
of India. Can anjrthing be more absurd .? ' He could 
not understand why there should not be a perfect 
understanding between England and Eussia. 

fence The Czar and his ministers have uniformly held 

Crortscha- i • i 

kow. the same language with reference to the advances of 
Eussia in Central Asia. In his circular of 1864, Prince 
Gortschakow observed that the position of Eussia in 
Central Asia was that of all civilised states which are 
brought into contact with half-savage nomad popula- 
tions. * To put a stop to the incursions of hostile 
tribes, fortified posts are estabhshed. Soon, beyond 
this line, other tribes threaten the country with attack ; 
and in order to protect itself the civilised power is 
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compelled to plunge deeper and deeper into barbarous 
countries, where the difficulties and expense are in- 
creased with every step in advance.' 

On July 26, 1869, the Czar declared, in the course 
of an interview with Sir Alexander Buchanan, that * he 
had no ambitious views, and that he had been drawn 
by circumstances further than he had wished into 
Central Asia.' 

At an interview yaih Mr. Forsyth, in the same 
year, the Czar repeated the assurance that there was 
no intention of extending the Eussian dominions ; but 
added that ' it was well known in the East that it was 
impossible to stop when and where one wished.' 

The experiences of the Eussian Government no warnings 
doubt fully justified the warnings addressed by Lord ciarendtn. 
Clarendon to Baron Brunnow, on March 27, 1869. 
*I am sure,' he said, 'judging from our Indian expe- 
riences, that Russia wiU find the same difficulty that 
England has encountered in controlling its own power 
when exercised at so great a distance from the seat of 
government. Unless stringent precautions are adopted, 
it will be found, before long, that an aspiring Eussian 
general has entered into communication with some 
restless or malcontent Indian prince, and that intrigues 
are rife/ The circumstances which led to the expedi- 
tion to Khiva, as detailed by Captain Bumaby, afford 
ample evidence that Lord Clarendon's anticipations 
were not unfounded. 

His protestations may have been sincere; but Weakness 
the Czar, unhappily for himself, is a despot, and not potism. 
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a constitutional ruler. Political intelligence and edu- 
cation may not be very widely diffiised in Bussia. 
Yet, even in Bussia, it is impossible to destroy 
completely the desire for liberal institutions. Being 
denied the privilege of participating m the admini- 
stration of the government at home, the attention 
of the people has been diverted to schemes of ambi- 
tion abroad, and Fanslavism has been the ruling idea 
of the pohticians of Moscow. It is probable that 
the Czar and his confidential advisers were not sorry 
that the energies of a party, not particularly well- 
affected to their rule, should be directed to the dis- 
memberment of Turkey rather than to reforms in the 
government of Bussia. When, however, the spirit of 
a nation has been aroused, it may soon gain an impetus 
beyond control. The difficulty of the situation is 
intensified in a country without representative as- 
semblies, where the state of public opinion must be 
gauged, not by the speeches of rival politicians, but 
through the reports of a secret police. Thus it hap- 
pened in the case of the Slav movement in Bussia. 
Afraid of being overwhelmed if he did not promptly 
launch forth into the swelling stream, the Czar, by his 
rash speech at Moscow, committed himself to an 
aggressive poUcy, which has culminated in war. 
Slav move- The Slav inovement in Turkey, though chiefly 
Austria, fostered by the Slavonic committee at Moscow, has of 
late received very powerful support from the Slav 
subjects of the Austrian empire. The Slavs in Hun- 
gary have, until recently, been both hated and despised 
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by the Magyars. Their natural sympathies with the 
Slavs in Turkey * have given them,' to use the language 
of Consul White, * cohesion and a common bond of 
hope, making them view the cause of the Turkish 
rayahs as their own.' It has been the most deeply- 
rooted desire of their leading politicians to annex 
Bosnia and to make Servia the nucleus of a larger 
Slavonic state under the suzerainty of the Porte. The 
result has been that the Magyar party in Himgary, 
jealous of the growth of Slav influence, have shown 
the heartiest sympathy with the Turks. 

A careful and impartial examination of the facts, Warnn- 

necessary. 

SO fax as they can be gathered from diplomatic com- 
munications and reports, points to the conclusion that 
there was no necessity for war with Turkey. The 
diplomacy of Kussia has been so unconciliatory towards 
Turkey as to suggest the impression that there was a 
settled determination to pick a quarrel. Lord Derby, 
in his despatch to Lord Augustus Loftus, dated May 1 
of the present year, most truly said that 'reforms, 
peace with Montenegro, and disarmament, might have 
been obtained by patience and moderation. The 
presence of large Eussian forces on the frontier of 
Turkey, menacing its safety, rendering disarmament 
impossible, and exciting a feeling of apprehension and 
fanaticism among the Mussulman population, consti- 
tuted a natural obstacle to internal pacification and 
reform. The entrance of invading armies on Turkish 
soil could not alleviate the difficulty, or improve the 
condition of the population.* 
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Exagger- The slow progress of Eussia in the Bulgarian cam- 

Russia, paign must have lessened that almost superstitious 
dread of her power, which does so little credit to 
English intelligence and common sense. People have 
been alarmed by gifted military writers, who have 
been prone to see danger in the advances of Eussia 
in Asia, under the probably unconscious influence of a 
professional longing for another Crimean war. On 
such a subject the views of Lords Derby and Salisbury 
are a safer guide. The greatest political mistake of 
our time was the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 
It is said that Prince Bismark was opposed to the 
annexation, but that he was overruled by Count 
Moltke. The wisdom of the pohtician was higher 
than that of the soldier. 

That Eussia is formidable on the defensive was shown 
by the Moscow campaign. But the very extent of the 
empire, which makes invasion difficult, presents im- 
mense obstacles to the concentration of force for offen- 
sive war. There are other causes in operation, besides 
those arising from the geographical extent of the empire, 
which imdermine the strength of Eussia. The favourit- 
sm of the Court deprives the country of the services of 
the ablest men, and, owing to the universal corruption 
of the officials, the public service is unduly costly, and 
often inefficient. 

While the conduct of Eussia deserves condemna- 
tion, for provoking a conflict] which has wrought 
unspeakable misery upon the people on whose behalf 
it was alleged to be undertaken, nothing can excuse 
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the Turkish Government for theu* long neglect of the 
reasonable remonstrances of thek Christian subjects. 
Unless there had been substantial and unredressed 
grievances to complain of, there would have been no 
insurrection. For the cruelties with which the out- 
break was suppressed; above all, for giving rewards 
and promotions to the authors of the Bulgarian massa- 
cres, the Porte stands justly condemned by the pubUc 
opinion of the whole civilised world. 

The conduct of our own Government in the earlier Conduct of 
stages of the negociations was not sufficiently decided. vOTmnent. 
Viewing the pohcy of Eussia with suspicion, they were 
not sufficiently firm in insisting on reforms, which 
might reasonably have been demanded from Turkey. 
They were wrong in not joining promptly and heartily 
with Prance in endorsing the Andrassy note, wrong in 
sending the fleet a second time to Besika Bay, and 
strengthening the garrison at Malta. These proceedings 
only tended to encourage a hope of the intervention of 
England, and to suggest the idea that there were 
divided counsels in the cabinet. The vacillation of 
the English Government exercised an evil influence 
upon the Porte. By concerted action the Powers 
might have brought an irresistible pressure to bear 
upon the Turkish Government. The lot of the 
Christian population must have been sensibly ameho- 
rated, and the miseries of war would have been 
averted. In all that Mr. Gladstone has said in this 
sense I most heartily concur. 

The language of Lord Derby should have been 
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LopdGpan- framed more in the spirit of Lord Granville*s despatch, 
spateh, ^ of October 1870, to Sir Hemy Elliot. Keferring to 
^ the universal wish in Eussia to modify the treaty of 

1856, he said: — 'Although Eussia is not now pre- 
pared for war, it is impossible to rely permanently on 
this state of things. It is the universal wish in Eussia 
to abrogate the conditions of the Treaty of 1856, 
Eussia believes she is as strong as she ever was. Her 
Majesty's Government desire carefully to consider what 
position it would behove this country to take. England 
made great sacrifices in blood and money, during the 
Crimean war, for an object which was deemed of 
great importance both to itself and to the rest of 
Europe. The nation would be loth to beUeve that 
these sacrifices had been made in vain ; but would it 
be wise for Great Britain, single-handed, to throw 
itself into such another struggle ? How far could 
Turkey defend itself, even with such assistance as 
England could afford ? Is it fair to encourage Turkey 
in the beUef that she may rely with confidence on the 
support of Europe, and with absolute certainty on that 
of Great Britain ? Would it not be more friendly to 
say more, and to point out that there are contingencies 
in which Turkey must feel sure that she could not rely 
upon our aid, and to impress upon her that her real 
safety will depend upon the spirit and feelings of the 
populations over which she rules ? ' 
BerUn The samc regrettable hesitation was evinced by our 

"^^' Government in reference to the Berlin note. It was no 
doubt true that a want of consideration had been shown 
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by the chancellors of Kussia, Germany, and Austria, in 
asking us to accept articles, without having had any 
opportunity for a preliminary consideration ; but the 
recent massacres at Salonica showed the necessity for 
prompt and united action. For the moment, it is true, 
we appeared to have gained some distinction in Europe 
by the independent position we had assumed ; but in 
separating ourselves from the European concert, we 
encouraged the Porte to beheve that we cared far more 
to restrain the advances of Eussia, than to secure the 
welfare of the Christians in Turkey. 

A time was, however, at hand, when the British Bulgarian 

massacres. 

public, aroused by the reports of the atrocities of their 
old but unworthy ally, were about to express their 
feelings of indignation in terms, which would not fail 
to produce an impression on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. The reports of Mr. Baring and Consul Dupuis 
confirmed the earUer reports in the Daily News of the 
execrable atrocities that had been committed in 
Bulgaria. Henceforth the alliance of England was lost 
to Turkey for ever. Detesting the cruelties that had 
been perpetrated, not sanguine of the prospects of 
reform in Turkey, imable to accept the maintenance of 
the Ottoman empire in Europe as a final and complete 
solution, and yet distrusting Eussia, the English people, 
although never indifierent to the cause of humanity, 
and although specially sympathising with the wrongs 
of Christian races under an alien domination, were 
compelled to keep in view those interests only which 
are strictly British. They have refiised to expend their 
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blood and treasure in a hopeless and needless conflict. 
Changed The attitude assumed by our Government throughout 
the Go- the later negociations has been in strict accordance 
vernmen . ^^ ^^ vicws of the great majority of the English 
people. The state of opinion was accurately reflected 
in Lord Derby's despatch to Sir Henry ElUot, of Sep- 
tember 5, 1876. ' The account,' he says, ' of outrage* 
committed by. the Turkish, troops upon an unresisting 
population, has aroused an universal feeling of indig* 
nation in all classes of English society, and to such a 
pitch has this risen, that, in the extreme case of Eussia 
declaring war on Turkey, Her Majesty's Government 
would find it practically impossible to interfere in 
defence of the Ottoman Empire. 

'Such an event, by which the sympathies of the 
nation would be brought into direct opposition to its 
treaty , engagements, would place England in a most 
unsatisfactory, and even humiliating position. The 
speedy conclusion of peace becomes, under these con- 
ditions, a matter of urgent necessity.' 
Terms pro- The tcrms proposcd by our Government were : — 
Port^.^ 1- T^^ ®*^^^s ^^^» speaking roughly, both as regards 

Servia and Mquteuegro. 

2. Administrative reforms, in the nature of local 
autonomy ^ for Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 

^ Local autonomy was not to be construed as meaning a condition of 
indepencience, like that of Servia or Roumania, but rather a system^ 
under which the people of the country should have a voice in th6 
management of their own afiairs^ and reasonable security against arbitrary 
acts on the part of the administration. 
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3. Gxiarantees against the future mal-administra- 
iiion of Bulgaria. 

The Austrians objected, on the grounds akeady 

stated, to the proposals of autonomy, either for Bosnia 

or Bulgaria. The Eussians were equally decided in 

advocating that it should be conceded. The despatches 

of our own Foreign Office were in truth not wanting 

either in energy or in candour. Sir Henry Elliot was 

instructed to dendand a personal audience of the Sultan, 

and to communicate to him the substance of Mr. 

Baring's report 

The ministers of the Porte excused themselves for Turkish 

• • . ^ 1 1 -i schdmes of 

not consenting to an armistice, on the ground that they reform. 
had no idea of the conditions of peace which they 
were to be asked to accept. An attempt was made to 
evade the demands of the Christian powers by the pub- 
lication of an Imperial Hatt, by Sultan Abdul Hamid 
n., promising extensive reforms in the usual vague 
terms. Christians were to be appointed governors. 
The people, through the provincial councils, were to 
have a voice in the administration of the provinces. 
The police were to be selected both from Christians 
and Turks, and no longer to be employed in the col- 
lection of taxes. The tax for military exemption was 
no longer to be levied upon Christian children. In 
regard to the tenure of property, the Christians were to 
be put on a footing of perfect equality with the Mussul- 
mans. These liberal and comprehensive schemes were 
.solemnly put forth in an imperial firman, containing 
the accustomed platitudes, of which the following is a 
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specimen : — * The greatness, the glory, and the security 
of States can only be maintamed by the integrity and 
justice of the executive powers, by the obedience of all 
to the established laws, and by the strict observance,, 
by great and small, of the rights and functions of every- 
one. All those who in our States shall act in confor- 
mity with these principles shall be the recipients of 
our Imperial favours, while those who despise these same 
principles will suffer just punishment/ 

The Eussian Government, growing impatient at the- 
refusal of the Turks to yield to diplomatic appeals, pro- 
posed the employment of material force. Bosnia was 
to be occupied by Austrian, and Bulgaria by Eussiaa 
troops, while the combined fleets were to enter the 
Bosphorus. The British Government, while declining^ 
to adopt such energetic measures, continued to urge 
the Porte to agree to the terms of peace, which had 
received the adhesion of all the Powers. 

It is, perhaps, premature to conjecture how, and ta 
British what extent, British interests may be affected by the 

interests •' •' 

maybe rcsult of the prcscut lamentable conflict; but the 

aflfected. . . 

subject is important, and it is not difficult to realise 
some of the alternatives which may be submitted to a 
conference. We must assume that victory will, sooner 
or later, incline towards Eussia, and that Eussia will 
claim compensation for the immense sacrifices which 
the war has entailed. Proposals of annexation in 
Europe would meet with the disapproval of the Euro- 
pean powers. It is therefore in Armenia, if anywhere,, 
that Eussia must look for accessions of territory. 



How 
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We axe interested in preventing annexation of 
Turkish territory by Eussia, only in so far as it is 
essential to us to maintain our position in India. The 
advance of the Eussian frontier in Asia is not to be 
apprehended as tending to facilitate the movements of 
an army despatched from Eussia-in-Europe to invade 
India. Immense distances, thirsty plains, and inacces- 
sible mountains, render such an expedition impracti- 
cable. Neither are the territorial encroachments of 
Eussia to be apprehended, as if our own communica- 
tions might thereby be intercepted. On the last occa- 
sion when the conveyance of troops to India by land 
was under official consideration, it was pronounced 
to be undesirable and unnecessary, if not indeed im- 
practicable to send them by railway. This declaration 
was elicited by a debate in the House of Commons on 
a proposed guarantee from the British Government for 
a line through thie Euphrates Valley, from Seleucia, by 
Aleppo, to Bagdad and Bassorah. The scheme was 
referred to a Select Committee, of which Sir Stafford 
Northcote was chairman. The feasibility of the rail- 
way was clearly demonstrated ; but a letter to the 
Committee from the Indian Gtovemment put an end to 
their dehberations. 

The views of the Government of India on the Indian Go- 
subject of the Euphrates Valley Eailway scheme were on Eu- 
embodied in the following letter : — ^aUey 

Bailway. 
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Simla : June 2nd, 1871. 

To his Orace the Right Hon. the Duke of Argyll, Secreta/ry 

of State for India. 
My Lord Dukjs, 

In continuation of our despatch in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, No. 215, of 15th October last, we have now the honour 
to report cmr further consideration of the subject of the pro- 
ject for a Euphrates Valley Bailway, as mo(!lified by Colonel 
Herbert's proposed adoption of thei Tigris Valley Eoute. To 
this, in order to complete the subject for consideration in all 
its bearings, must be added the allied project of a line from 
Constantinople, the whole forming a system of railways 
between the Continent of Europe, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Mediterranean. 

The length of the lines in question we understand to be 
about the following : — 

Miles. 

Constantinople to Diarbekir 820 

Diarbekir to Bagdad 490 

Bagdad to Bussorah 290 

Total main line . . 1,600 
Branch from Diarbekir, vi^ Aleppo, to Scanderoon 280 

Grand total . . . 1,880 

Supposing these lines to be constructed on a gauge wider 
than 3^ feet^ and on the most economical scale otherwise, we 
believe their cost would not exceed on the average 8,000^* 
per mile, or 15 millions sterling for the whole system of 
1,880 miles. 

The advantages to England and to British India from 
the construction of these lines would be chiefly in the rapid 
conveyance of the mails, in the security given to the telegraph 
lines, the opening out of trade with the interior of Asiatic 
Turkey and Persia, and in the facilities they might afford to 
the conveyance of troops imder special circumstances. To 
send the mails through Eiurope, and by Constantinople to 
Bussorah, would, we calculate, even at a very moderate rail- 



j 
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^way speed, save four days in the communication ; and the 
.adoption of the route by Brindisi, Scanderoon, Bagdad, and 
Bussorah, would save 2^ days over present arrangements. 
The expenditure of a moderate sum might doubtless con- 
siderably accelerate the present mode of communication, but 
it is to be remembered that the existence of complete lines 
of telegraph renders a very rapid mail service of somewhat 
less importance than it was formerly. 

We earnestly desire that it may be found practicable to 
<3aTry out the project, which would be of considerable, but 
not paramount, importance to India. We have derived 
great advantages from the opening of the Suez Canal, which, 
amfortunately, is not as yet a pecuniary success. The large 
steamboat companies are not so prosperous as they were, and 
we doubt how far it would be prudent to pledge ourselves 
beforehand to pay any certain sum for the carriage of mails 
on a railway which would take many years to construct, while 
possibly a smaller sum would gain an equal advantage if 
«pent in the improvement or consolidation of the modes of 
conveyance which exist, and have been proved to answer 
their purpose. Upon the whole, we desire to offer such 
encouragement as may be possible to the project for the con- 
struction of a railway from either the Bosphorus or the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, but we are decidedly 
averse to any promise of pecuniary assistance being made. 
We cannot consider the project of such vital and paramount 
importance to the interests of India, as would justify us in 
placing a charge upon the resources of the empire for its 
construction and maintenance. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed) Mato, J. F. Stephen, 

Nafiek of Magbala, B. H. Ellis, 

John Strachbt, H. W. Nobman. 
B. Temple, 

C 
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Sir Henry ^* ^^ Stated bj Sir Henry Bawlinson, in lis 
BawUMOH. evidence before the committee on the Euphrates Valley 
Bailway, that we had made a contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, which would ter* 
minate in 1880, for the conveyance of the mails from 
Suez to Bombay at the rate of only 9^ miles an hour. 
The introduction of compound engines has now 
enabled the Company to perform the work with a 
consumption of less than two-thirds of the original 
amount of fuel ; and their new steamers could run at 
the rate of 11 miles an hour, at the same expense 
which was formerly incurred in running 9.^ miles an 
hour. 
Lord Sand- It was explained by Lord Sandhurst that a reduc- 
'"'^ tion of a few days in the time occupied in sending 
troops from England to India would have been of 
comparatively small importance in the suppression of 
the Indian mutiny. Our communication with Delhi 
was absolutely cut off, and therefore the period of four 
or five days gained in the journey from England would 
have been lost in India, owing to the impossibility of 
forwarding the troops on their arrival into the interior 
of the country. Being pressed to give his opinion as to 
the, at first sight, obvious advantage of shortening the 
passage from England, Lord Sandhurst replied : — ' It 
depends very much upon where the troops are wanted, 
and what are the facilities for getting them forward 
when they arrive. In the year 1857 there were, with 
the exception of very short distances of railway, no 
facilities at all, and the only possible means by which 
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we could forward the troops was, in some manner or 
other, to make use of the carriages drawn either by 
bullocks or by horses. Now, on the other hand, we 
bave the railway stretching all over India. We can 
throw our troops from one end of India to the other, 
just as troops could be thrown from one end of Europe 
to the other. The very fact of having those facilities 
of communication renders it possible for us now to 
make rapid concentrations of troops by means of the 
resources of the country, which put such a contingency 
as that of 1857 out of the question ; and if that be 
admitted, the miUtary necessity of saving five or six 
days, or even two or three weeks, by such a route as 
that now proposed, would not seem to have such im- 
portance as it would otherwise possess.' 

Our Consuls, residing on the line of route proposed ^^l 
for the Euphrates Valley Eailway and the districts 
adjacent thereto, were invited by a circular from the 
Foreign Office, issued in 1871, to express their opinion 
as to the feasibility of the scheme. The result was 
that they agreed in considering the construction of the 
line perfectly practicable ; but doubts were expressed 
as to the value of the work from an English point of 
view. Mr. Gifford Palgrave concurred with Sir Henry 
Eawlinson in the opinion that it would be of immense 
importance to India to be in continuous railway com- 
munication with Europe, but that it would be of very 
trifling importance merely to have the territory 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf 
bridged over by a railway, while there still remained 

2 
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a considerable sea voyage on either side to be accom- 
plished. In a commercial point of view, no railway 
could compete successfully with the Suez Canal, unless 
the communication with India were continuous from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

If the Indian Government did not attach sufficient 
importance to the Euphrates Valley line to justify ' any 
promise of pecuniary assistance,' the acquisition by 
Bussia of territory in Armenia cannot be r^arded as 
inimical to British interests. 

The only serious danger to be apprehended is of 
another kind. Do what we will for the people of 
India, our rule must always be viewed by the natives 
as a foreign domination. India was subjugated by 
our arms, and it is by force alone that it is held in 
subjection. It is idle to hope that railways, irrigation 
works, and our well-intentioned but not always dis- 
creet legislation and administration of justice will recon- 
cile the Hindoo ryot, still less the more ambitious 
spirits, of superior rank and education, to our autho- 
rity. The advance of Eussia in Asia tends to increase 
her prestige, and to some extent to diminish our own 
influence. By the circulation through the bazaars of 
India of rumours of invasion, the disaffected and tur- 
bulent elements in the native population might be set 
in motion, and another mutiny might take place. It 
is to prevent the recurrence of such a catastrophe that 
the efforts of our statesmen have been wisely directed, 
and that Afghanistan has been agreed upon as an 
intermediary zone. 
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There remains the opening of the Dardanelles. Thenar- 

^ ^^ danelles. 

This is a question which can only be settled by the 
European powers in conference. Austria is far more 
seriously concerned than England in the maintenance 
of the existing restrictions, and Austria will do nothing 
to oppose the demands of Kussia. The subject would 
be more important to ourselves, if Eussia were now, or 
were hereafter likely to become, a first-dass, or even a 
second-class naval power. Experience, however, has 
shown that, with her own native resources, Eussia 
cannot produce the materiel of a modem fighting 
navy. Eussia, which, at the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope, has so far 
receded, in a naval sense, in the interval which has 
elapsed, that she has yielded to Turkey the command 
of the seas without a struggle. The opening of the 
Dardanelles will not give one seaman or one ironclad 
to the Eussians : and if the Eussian navy dare not f^ce 
the navy of Turkey, it is not probable that it would 
engage the fleet of England. If there were any reason to 
apprehend such a contingency, nothing would be easier 
than to maintain an effective blockade at the Darda- 
nelles. Where an inferior power, like the Southern 
confederacy in the American civil war, possesses an 
extensive hne of coast, it may be difficult for an 
enemy, however superior in strength, to prevent a 
privateer from occasionally evading the blockade. The 
Dardanelles are not more than a mile wide, and they 
are some fifty miles in length. Here, therefore, the 
stronger navy is enabled to make full use of its 
advantages. 
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AadiM^r With regard to the future government and admi 

nistration of EiuDpean Turkey, a most elaborate plan 
was put forward in the Andrassy note. Beferrisg to 
the provisions of the Hatti-Ch^rif of 1839, and the 
Hatti-Houmayoum of 1856, in favour of religious 
liberty, it was urged by Count Andrassy that while 
equality before the law was recognisable in principle, 
the principle was not yet generally applied throughout 
the Turkish Empire. As a matter of &ctj the evidence 
of Christians against Mussulmans was received by the 
tribimals of Constantinople and the majority of the 
large towns ; but in Herzegovina and Bosnia the 
judges refused to recognise its validity. 

Adverting to financial reform, it was urged that 
forming of taxes should be abolished, and that the 
revenue from indirect taxation should be applied to 
the necessities of the Empire in general, but that the 
funds arising from direct taxation should remain in the 
provinces. Facilities were to be given for the sale of 
the waste lands belonging to the State to the Christian 
peasants ; and a guarantee that the projected reforms 
would be carried out was to be afforded by the nomi- 
nation of a commission of the notables of the provinces, 
composed half of Mussulmans and half of Christians. 
Lastly, in order that the Powers might be in a position 
to appeal to acts, clear and indisputable in their terms, 
rather than to indefinite promises, the Porte was 
invited to confirm the intentions expressed in its recent 
firmans by means of an official commission. In other 
words, the Sultan's Government were asked to pledge 
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themselves in precise and positive terms if> carry their 
promises into execution. 

The plan of forming autonomous states in Bulgaria, Autono- 
JBCerz^ovina, Bosnia, and Servia, has been a favourite states. 
project with British statesmen. The solution of the 
<iifBculty, proposed by Her Majesty's Government at 
the conference at Constantinople, was of this nature. 
On the other hand. Count Andrassy, who is tho- 
roughly acquainted with the condition of Turkey, has 
always been opposed to the creation of autonomous 
states. In a paper addressed to the Austrian Charg^ 
•d'Afiaires in St. Petersburg, in 1875, he expressed an 
opinion that the religious animosities of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina made them ill-adapted for a position of 
autonomy. In Bulgaria, which was inhabited almost 
exclusively by an agricultural Christian population, the 
social conditions were more favourable, but the geo- 
graphical difficulties were greater. Even after the 
massacres, Count Andrassy still thought that autonomy 
was undesirable. An independent government of 
Bulgaria he considered impracticable. It was not in 
tlie districts lying north of the Balkans that the worst 
excesses were committed, and south of the Balkans no 
natural line could be found. The large Bulgarian 
populations inhabiting the latter district would, how- 
ever, be left in a state of perpetual discontent, if they 
were excluded from participation in arrangements 
made for the benefit of their countrymen on the other 
mde of the mountains. . 

Autonomy in the sense of popular self-govern- 
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ment is equally inapplicable to the condition of Bosnia 
and Servia, The orthodox Greek Christians of Bosnia 
dislike the Turks, but they have no desire to be 
annexed to Servia. There are many Eoman Catho- 
lics in Bosnia. They are a population apart, who hate 
the Serbs and side entirely with the Turks, forming 
with them two-thirds of the population absolutely 
hostile to any annexation to Servia. Even if the 
principalities were made independent of the Porte, the 
attempt to establish a system of government by popular 
representative assemblies is a doubtful experiment. 
Self-government is not beneficial ; nor is it generally 
desired by people who are conscious of their incapacity 
for the task. The remarks of Dr. Johnson on the 
influence of monastic orders apply to the case under 
consideration. ' Why,' he asks, * is it, that where the 
monastic life is permitted, every order finds votaries^ 
and every monastery inhabitants ? It is because men 
will submit to any rule, by which they may be 
exempted from the tyramiy of caprice and of chance. 
They are glad to supply, by external authority, their 
own want of constancy and resolution, and consent to 
the government of others, when long experience has 
convinced them of their own inabiUty to govern them- 
selves.' 

It is a question of secondary importance whether 
the advantages of an enlightened autocracy be secured 
to the provinces of Turkey under governors appointed 
by the Sultan, subject to diplomatic sanction, or by 

r 

creating quasi-independent feudatory states, or by 
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forming small independent principalities, under rulers 
^whose training has been received under the ablest 
statesmen of the time. Prince Charles of Koumania, 
and his amiable and gifted consort, the Princess 
Elizabeth, are types of the rulers whom the Powers 
should seek to enlist in the task of amehorating the 
condition of the Christians in Turkey. 

The personal extravagance of the Sultan has been Defects of 
a main cause of the financial collapse of Turkey. The g^em 
want of an educated class, capable of furnishing com- ^^^^' 
petent and trustworthy men for the high functions of 
state, the personal corruption of the oflScials, and the 
practice of perpetually changing the governors-general, 
have presented hitherto insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of good government. The Sultan, too idle 
and incapable to take in hand the work of adminis- 
trative reform, has indulged every passing whim of the 
moment, by appointing and removing the highest 
officers of the Empire. The hareem has been the focus 
of intrigue ; and the most honest and able have been 
as much exposed to its influence as the most inferior 
men. The Sultans have too rarely used their absolute 
authority for good purposes ; and they have constantly 
exercised it to gratify their caprices. The consuls of 
every nationality are unanimous in denouncing the 
evils that have arisen from the uncertain tenure of 
office under the Turkish Government. In the Memo- 
randum addressed to Lord Derby by the Prince of 
Montenegro, the same complaint is reiterated. The 
highest coimsellors of Turkey, constantly dismissed for 
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not accomplishing the impossible, never know how 

many days they will be allowed to carry out their best 

laid schemes, and the promises made by one are daily 

reti-acted by another. 

Lord nuf- The defects of Turkish administration were brought 

plan for couspicuously iuto view by the European Commission 

^*' appointed to inquire into the causes of the Syrian 

massacres in 1860. In a State Paper of more than 

ordinary abihty. Lord Duflerin, who was the British 

Commissioner, propounded an admirable plan for the 

settlement of Syria. The difficulties in Syria were not 

less grave than those with which we are confronted in 

the European provinces of the Porte. 

Syria is described by Lord Dufferin as being 
inhabited by two distinct and uncivilised races. These 
races again are split up into seventeen fanatical sects ; 
and yet the government of the country under a firm 
ruler would not, in Lord Dufferin's judgment, present 
serious difficulty. ' Submission to authority,' he said, 
* is the natural instinct of all these people. The only 
thing necessary, therefore, to secure public tranquiUity 
is, that a government should be constituted of sufficient 
strength to make itself respected.' 

Certain symptoms of infirmity (inseparable from 
Mahometan institutions) are equally common to every 
portion of the Ottoman Empire. They were found in 
Syria as in every other province, and are thus detailed 
by Lord Dufferin : — 

' Syria has been looked upon by the Porte as an 
outlying PashaUc, from which, in addition to the 
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revenues to be obtained through the legitimate process 
of taxation, a considerable profit might be extracted 
by ferming the post of Governor to such persons as 
could be induced to bid the highest price for it. The 
process of squeezing which the Pasha had undergone 
himself at Constantinople was applied to the province 
as soon as he reached Damascus. As it was for the advan- 
tage of the corrupt officials at the seat of government 
that these operations should be repeated as frequently 
as possible, the instrument of their rapacity stood in 
constant dread of receiving his recall His term of 
office rarely exceeded two years. 

Lord Dufferin proposed that the Powers should call 
upon the Porte to remedy these evils by making the 
governors of provinces independent of the baneful 
influences at Constantinople. Their appointments, 
secured on the revenues of their provinces, were to 
be on a scale sufficiently liberal to obviate the tempta- 
tions to which a needy officer is exposed. This enjoy- 
ment of power should be secured to the governor for 
a term of years long enough to enable him to acquaint 
himself with the requirements of the country, and to 
inspire him with an interest in the welfare of his people. 
Above all things, the selection of the individual should 
be made by the Porte in conjunction with the Great 
Powers, in order to secure the appointment of a person 
of talent and integrity. 

In a subsequent paper, Lord Dufferin forwarded to 
Lord Bussell the following memoranda, embodying 
the principles, in accordance with which the fiiture 
administration of Syria was to be conducted : — 
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1. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

2. The extension of the benefits of European inter- 
vention to all the Christians of Syria. 

3. The principle of fusion, as opposed to disinte- 
gration, to be applied in dealing with the different sects 
and races that compose the population of the province. 

9. The equality of the Christian subjects of the 
province in the eye of the law, in regard to the tenure 
of land, the giving of evidence, &c. 

10. A mixed army, drawn indiscriminately from 
the Moslem, Christian, Druse, and remaining races. 

12. A municipal administration, arranged with a 
view to the self-government in all religious and non- 
political matters of each sect and community. In 
mixed districts, the Councils to reflect, as nearly as 
possible, the proportions in which the separate elements, 
exist. 

14. The abolition of the feudal system all over the 
province. 

Lord Dufferin's scheme was submitted to the Great 
Powers, and found general approval ; but, on the Porte 
urging that the integrity of the Empire would be 
weakened by such a radical measure of reform. Lord 
Kussell declined to press its acceptance at Constanti- 
nople. 
vemmeir ^ laying dowu plaus for the future administration 
of Turkey, ^f Europcau Turkcy, two courses are open: (1) The 
creation of one or more feudatory or independent statea 
after the model of Eoumania ; or (2) the radical reform 
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of the Turkish provincial administration, with satisfac- 
tory guarantees for the observance of the conditions laid 
^own by treaty. In the latter event, the Powers must 
-devise means for preventing the capricious removal of 
provincial governors, and also for securing that com- 
petent men be appointed. The form of government 
'established in the Lebanon after the occupation of Syria 
by the French and Enghsh forces may be taken as a 
model. The Lebanon is administered by a Christian 
governor, named by the Sultan. He is responsible for 
maintaining order, and has authority to collect taxes, 
to appoint subordinate officials, to name judges, and to 
<jonvoke and preside over the provincial councils. 

It would be necessary that the representatives of 
the Great Powers at Constantinople should have a veto 
•on the Porte's nominations. With such a check on 
corruption and favouritism, an effective guarantee 
would have been secured on behalf of the Christians 
against plunder and rehgious persecution. Able go- 
vernors, secured during good behaviour in an adequate 
term of office, and loyally supported by the Porte, can 
govern these semi-civiUsed countries far more satis- 
factorily than the timid and divided representative 
assembUes. 

On the whole, it would appear that the reform of 
the Turkish administration is not quite so hopeless as 
the strong partisans of Eussia would lead us to believe. 
There are men connected with the Government who 
are conscious of its faults, but perhaps powerless to 
remedy them. 
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The views of enlightened Turks are described in 
Mr. Harris Qastrell's account of a conversadon with 
Sermed Efiendi : — 

^The unfortunate relations between Christian and 
Mussulman are more the result of the ignorance of the 
masses. The Koran teaches continual progress. Chris- 
tianity, in this respect, has been as ill served by its 
votaries as Mahommedanism by its &natics. The pre- 
sent danger does not lie in the impossibility of pro- 
gress, but in the fact that Bussia is afraid of the 
possibility of progress, however slow, and desires to 
deprive the Forte of any chance of gaining by time 
the advantage of contenting the Christians and satisfy- 
ing the legitimate sympathy of Europe. But time is 
as much a necessity in Turkey as in any European 
country, where no grent reform has ever been carried 
in a day. The Turks would be only too glad if 
England would lend them a hand, and teach them 
how to govern their Danubian provinces. They 
would welcome the aid of Indian officials.' 

The Sultan means to do well, and is accessible to 
foreign and impartial advisers. In an interview with 
Mr. Layard, described in a despatch from our ambas- 
sador, dated April 25, 1877, the present Sultan is 
reported to have said: 'I came to the throne very 
young, and without experience, at a time of unex- 
ampled difficulty, and under circumstances with which 
the world is acquainted. I cannot be held responsible 
for the state in which I found my empire. I am will- 
ing, ready, and most desirous to do all in my power to 
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ameliorate its condition. I know that war can only 
make that condition worse. All my sentiments are in 
favour of peace. I would not intentionally crush an 
ant under my foot. How then could I be capable of 
wishing to sacrifice the life of a single man ? But a 
great Power has determined to force me into war.' 

These considerations are not urged as if the per- 
manence of the Ottoman Empire in Europe were to be 
anticipated or desired. It is admitted on all hands that 
the rule of the Turks in Europe is an anachronism ; and 
the martial qualities of the nation do not render them 
1^ more acceptable members of the European family. A 
half-civilised Mahommedan power can never become 
an ally on equal terms with highly civilised Christian 
nations. The Mahommedans cannot be expected to 
yield willingly to the Christian^ equal rights and pri- 
vileges. Wherever there is Turkish rule, there, owing 
J J to its inherent faults, will be Christian discontent. The 
I bigotry of Mahommedanism is described in an able report 
by Mr. Wood, our Consul-General in Tunis,' dated 
I October 1873. ' The mass,' he says, ' of the Mussul- 
mans harbour inimical feelings to Christians. The 
Koran is at the same time a religious and a political 
code. The Mussulman policy may be briefly defined 
as the maintenance of their faith in its purity, by 
exclusiveness and isolation, the emancipation of the 
countries which have fallen under Christian rule, and 
jjj the extermination of the infidel nations and races. 
I Enlightened and tolerant Mahommedans will endea- 
,j^ vour to palliate these precepts; but they are not the 
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less the cherished creed — -the conscientious belief — of 
upwards of 200,000,000 human beings.' 

Among the many signs, which mark the inferiority 
of the Christian to the Mussulman population of 
Turkey, the permission to carry arms, which is ac- 
corded to the one and denied to the other, is not the 
least irritating. Until the Christians are permitted 
the privilege of serving the country as soldiers, they 
will always feel in the condition of a conquered race. 

It is idle, however, to expect that a government, 
distinctively Mahommedan, can be made acceptable to 
a Christian population : and yet the time has scarcely 
arrived for the final dismemberment of Turkey. If 
the Sultan were to transfer the seat of his government 
from Constantinople to Brbussa, a successor must be 
appointed. Mr. Baxter has suggested that Constan- 
tinople should be made neutral territory — a free port, 
under the protectorate of the Great Powers. Mr. 
Grant Duff has proposed an independent state, under 
the Duke of Edinburgh. The more natural solution 
would be the extension of the Greek kingdom round 
the shores of the Archipelago. Is Greece prepared 
for such a large addition of responsibility ? If not, we 
should diligently urge forward the reform of the Greek 
Government, and the consolidation of the Greek 
monarchy ; in the meanwhile promoting by every 
practicable means the ameUoration of the condition of 
those Christian populations, who may continue subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

As I write, the march of events is so rapid, that 
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■what seems impracticable to-day may be imminent to- 
morrow. 

The, Government could not have foreseen, a few 
months ago, to what lengths Bussia would be allowed 
to go in the conduct of the war, not only without 
exciting remonstrances, but apparently with the cordial 
good-will of the German powers. 

At the present juncture, the complete defeat of 
Turkey seems certain, and victory will be followed by 
the cession of territory in Asia Minor, by the removal of 
the prohibition of the passage through the Dardanelles, 
perhaps by the creation in Bulgaria of a feudatory or 
an independent province under a German or an Austrian 
prince, and by the surrender of the Turkish ironclads. 
It seems probable that no objection to such a 
treaty would be offered from other quarters, and 
British interests would not be so closely affected as to 
make it our duty to go to war. To have suffered 
Turkey to carry on a severe and protracted struggle, 
and to enter the fray single-handed, with no hope 
or claim for assistance from our prostrate ally, would 
be to exhibit a truly melancholy alternation of inded- 
cision and temerity. The country, in short, has suf- 
fered an irretrievable diplomatic disaster. We stood 
by the Turks too long, and yet have done nothing to 
help them. On the other hand, by separating our- 
selves from the European concert, we have forfeited 
our claim to exercise any preponderating influence over 
the decisions of an Eiuropean conference. 

1 have been one of those who were of opinion that Egypt. 

D 
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if the Turkish Empire were broken up, England should 
put in a claim to Egjrpt. Further consideration has 
changed ray views. While we could not allow Egypt 
to fall into the hands of any other of the European 
Powers, our occupation of that country would add 
seriously to our responsibilities, without increasing 
materially our strength. We should lose the friend- 
ship of the French people, by taking advantage, as it 
would be said, of their hour of weakness. Any 
benefit that we are able to confer upon the oppressed 
fellahs, by improvements in the government of their 
country, may be effected gradually by exerting our 
influence with the Viceroy, and by furnishing him 
with trained administrators. As a guarantee for the 
maintenance of our communications with the East^ the 
possession of E^ypt would be nothing without the com- 
mand of the seas : and with the command of the seas 
the acquisition of Egypt is unnecessary. 
The Turning from foreign to home affairs, I avail myself 

p^y, of this opportunity to add a few words as to the present 
position of the Liberal party in the Hpuse of Common^. 
For many years our ranks have been swelled by a 
considerable proportion of the 101 representatives of 
Irish constituencies. The demand for home rule has 
deprived us of the greater number of our Irish aUies. 
Mr. Gladstone recently quoted from Mr. Sullivan the 
comparative returns for the Parliaments of 1868 and 
1874. In the former there were Liberals, 55 ; Con- 
servatives, 38; and Home Eulers, 10. In 1874 the 
Home Eulers were 60, the Conservatives 31, and the 
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liiberals only 12. The Home Eulers had gained 50, 
and the Liberals had lost 43 seats. To compensate 
for our losses in Ireland, it would be necessary to gain 
largely in England and Scotland. According to Mr. 
Forster's calculations a change of five per cent, in 
78 English and Scotch constituencies would change 
the Tory majority of 93 into a Liberal majority of 
85. Under the concealment of the ballot mere love 
of change may lead to the defeat of the Government 
at every general election. When a great issue is be- 
fore the country the action of the electoral body will 
be less capricious. 

The retirement of Mr. Gladstone from the post of Mp. oiad- 
leader has been a serious blow to the Liberal party. 
His parhamentary talents have been acknowledged in 
terms of the highest eulogy by a not too partial critic. 
Li his volume of recollections Lord Russell says : — 
* The only man I have ever heard in Parliament who 
combined in an equal degree the most severe reasoning 
with the most wonderful flights of eloquence was Mr. 
Plunkett, in his speeches for Catholic Emancipation, 
but Mr. Gladstone will be remembered not only for 
his parhamentary eloquence but for his legislative acts/ 
The causes of Mr. Gladstone's defeat at the last gene- 
ral election have been often discui^sed, and I cannot 
here enter into that suggestive topic. Certain it is 
that we of the Liberal party cannot always expect to 
be carried forward on the crest of the wave. Under 
Mr. Gladstone*i3 administration, the Liberal programme 
for the time being was completed, and the energies of 

d2 
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the country were exhausted in a series of efforts, 
which, under a less earnest Minister, would have 
occupied at least two Parliaments. If length of 
tenure of office were a test of statesmanship, Mr. 
Gladstone might be criticised for restless energy ; but, 
if his measures were wisely conceived, it was well for 
the country, if not for his Ministry, that they should 
be enacted with the least possible delay. 
Lord Har- Mr. Gladstone's retirement threatened hopeless dis- 
"*^^°* organisation to the Liberal party. There were rivalries 
of individuals and of sections, which seemed irreconcil- 
able. An appeal, however, was made, and happily for 
the country, it was not made in vain, to Lord 
Hartington. He was the only statesman under whom 
every important occupant of the front opposition bench 
would have been content to serve. In his conduct of 
business in the House of Commons Lord Hartington 
has abundantly justified his election to his unsolicited 
office. He has ably contended for his party on every 
fitting occasion. 
Future There are some who think that the prospects of 

legisiauon. ^^^ opposition are not encouraging; because we 

have not a sufficiently long Hst of strong measures 
to put before the country. I trust that our leaders 
will not be betrayed by the taunts of irresponsible 
men into premature declarations. We have a path 
of duty very clearly marked out before us. We are 
responsible in the present difficult junction for closely 
watching the Government in their conduct of foreign 
affairs. At home there are most important questions 
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fiilly ripe for legislation. The invidious restrictions on 
the right of burial must be removed. The reduction 
of the county franchise has become a leading feature 
of the Liberal programme. I recognise the import- 
ance of the objections urged by Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Goschen, but I think the answer of Mr. Gladstone, in 
his latest paper, conclusive. The experience of pre- 
ceding Eeform Bills gives no reason to apprehend 
that the agricultural labourers vrill vote as a class 
against the general sense of the community ; and it is 
certam that the constitutional &bric will be strong in 
proportion a^ we broaden its foundations. 

I am painfully sensible of the force of Mr. Glad- Parlia- 
mentary 

stone's remarks on the diminished political ability of representa- 
a Parliament composed too largely of rich men. I 
rejoice that our great statesman has so earnestly invited 
the constituencies to look to character, abiUty, and 
knowledge, as more essential qualifications than length 
of purse for Parhamentary usefulness. 

The gaudy gloss of fortune only strikes 
The vulgar eye : the suffivtge of the wise, 
The praise that's worth ambition, is attained 
By sense alone and dignity of mind. 

I cannot pass from this subject without remarking 
that if men of eminent talent, but without local 
influence, find an increasing difficulty in entering 
Parliament, it is not so much because the suffrage has 
been lowered, as because nomination boroughs have 
been destroyed. It is a question whether professional 
representation, after the model of the University con- 
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stituencies, might not advantageously be extended. It 
is argued that by lowering the franchise we deter men 
of abUity from servmg the country, and the example 
of America is cited. The influence of the Crown, as 
the fountain of honour and the centre of political 
action, will correct such a tendency. In European 
countries, with the widest suffrage, the ablest men are 
ready volunteers in the service of the State, 
other re- Couuty boards, the reform of the land laws, 

readjustment of local taxations, are scarcely less urgent 
subjects than those already enumerated. No solution 
of these subjects would be satisfactory to the country 
without the aid, I might even say the controlling 
influence, of the Liberal party. 
The land The rQmoval of restrictions on the power of owners 

'"'"• of land to dispose of their property, is generally advo- 
cated only from the point of view of persons seeking to 
purchase small properties in land. Such facihties are, 
at least, as much to be desired in the interest of a large 
proportion of the landowners themselves. If there 
are many persons anxious to buy land, there are many 
owner, arsons to sell. Their fortunes are, perhaps, 
shattered. They are conscious of their inabiUty to deve- 
lope the resources of their estates. They can neither 
build cottages for their labourers nor bear their share 
of the responsibihty attaching to property in relation 
to the educational and rehgious wants of the population. 
The Opposition is bound to observe the administra- 
tion of the great departments of the State with the 
same vigilance, which it bestows on legislation. For 
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the new First Lord of the Admiralty I can promise 
that there shall be no captious criticisms, while at the 
same time the management of his very difficult and 
important office will be closely observed. 

On the grave question of a Church Establishment ^ishment 
my views are well known to you. The Church was 
established, not to secure incomes, too often miserably 
inadequate in amount, to the ministers of a favoured 
communion, nor to give invidious privileges to certain 
congregations ; it was set up to proclaim the truths of 
Christianity as taught in their purity at the Eeforma- 
tion, to bring the ministrations of religion to the 
humble poor, to take care of the forsaken, and to 
minister comfort to the bereaved. These are lofty and 
noble objects, and, so long as the Church in the main 
fulfils them, the Estabhshment, however impossible its 
creation might be under the altered circumstances of 
our day, is in no dauger of being overthrown. Her 
strength to resist attack consists, not in the legislation 
of the past, but in the confidence and the gratitude of 
the living generation. Destroy that confidence by dis- 
avowing the Eeformation, by priestly arrogance or 
espionage, or by extensive neglect of duty, and 
Churchmen themselves will not hesitate to demand 
the repeal of laws, which the misconduct of their 
erring brethren shall have rendered obsolete. It is 
because a vast majority of the clergy are faithftil to 
their duty, and not because the Establishment is 
guarded by a bulwark of laws, which cannot be over- 
turned, that I see no reason to think that the Church 
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is in danger. I would therefore urge the clergy to 
take no part in political agitation, but rather to adopt 
more Liberal views towards those free Churches, which, 
as my honourable colleague truly said in his able 
speech in Lancashire, have exercised such a wholesome 
influence on the ministers and the members of the 
Established Church. 

I cannot conclude without thanking the con- 
stituency for the indulgence extended to me during my 
recent prolonged absence. Having been attracted 
early in my parhamentary career to maritime subjects, 
I have felt the need for more intimate personal know- 
ledge of ships, seamen, and navigation. I set forth in 
the hope of adding to my experiences, and I have not 
been disappointed in the result. 
Anglo- In a political point of view my visits to our distant 

Saxon con- , "^ , 

federation, posscssious in Houg Koug, the Straits Settlements, 
Ceylon, and Aden were perhaps the most satisfiactory 
feature of my recent journey. The evidences of pro- 
sperity and good government in those scattered 
dominions of the Crown redound greatly to the 
honour of our country; and when I combine with 
these more recent experiences recollections of a former 
journey to Canada and the United States, I see the most 
reassuring indications of great and beneficent destinies 
for the Anglo-Saxon race. We cannot hope nor even 
desire for our densely crowded little island the monopoly 
of the trade of the world. We cannot wish to concentrate 
in our own Metropolis the responsibility of governing 
the vast and growing communities of the antipodes 
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and the new world. We can, however, retain, and 
retain for ever, our proud position as the mother 
country of the great Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. If 
we help our children in a large and unselfish spuit, 
now, in the days of their youth, they will not forget 
old England, if she becomes less vigorous in the lapse 
of ages. I invite all those who are unnerved by then- 
dread of Panslavism, or their fears of Teutonic ascen- 
dency on the Continent, to realise the grand but not 
impracticable vision of the power which might be 
created by a federation of all the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
We are one in history, religion, and race ; and the sea, 
the great highway of nations and the cradle of our 
hardy northern ancestors, unites us. If all unworthy 
jealousies be repressed, and all our natural ties be 
cultivated in the spirit of sympathy and kindness, we 
shall never want an ally in the day of need. 
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** Tho n^ocMity of not leaving tho uuighl>oaring populations with a griev- 
Hiice far moro serious than many which had sorved the purpose of Panslaric 
agitators, and lod to tho gravost complications.*' 

He had then gone on to say — 

** I cannot express in terms suflliciontly strong my sense of the danger of 
further delay, which can be defended neither on the ground of want of money, 
nor of insufiicient information." 

Now, Lord Salisbury, in his speech of the 27th of June, had said 
that want of money was the difficulty in the way ; but, in this 
passage, his hon. Friend showed that the East Roumelian system, 
was calculated rather to bring in money than to withdraw money 
from Constantinople. Nothing whatever had been done by 
Turkey towards carrying out Article 23. Was it likely that the 
English constituencies would put up with the rejection of all de- 
mands made by us upon the Turkish Goyemment for reform, and, 
at the same time, remain resolved to defend its territory ag^ainst 
all comers ? Anarchy prevailed not only in Armenia, but even 
within 100 miles of Constantinople, upon the coast of the Sea of 
Marmora. If they were to compare the promises made a year 
ago with these facts to which he had called attention, he must 
point out that it seemed but little known that the Treaty of 
Berlin had promised Home Bule to all the European Provinces 
of the Turkish Empire. All were to have Parliaments of their 
own, similar to the elective Parliament of Crete. No step ap- 
peared to have been yet taken towards carrying out those pro- 
mises which were guaranteed by Europe. The Eastern Boumelian 
Commission was to have sat for three months, and all the new 
Constitutions for the various Provinces of the Turkish Empire 
were to have been brought before it. It had now sat for 12 
months, and not one of them had been heard of by its Members. 
Lord Salisbury had lately said that the Porte could not carry out 
reforms, because it had no money ; but it was well known, at the 
time of the signature of the Treaty of Berlin, that the Porte had 
no money. As regarded Eastern BoumeUa, the reforms appeared 
to be complete. They were not Turkish reforms, but reforms 
undertaken by the European Commission. They had, over and 
over again, been assurea by the Plenipotentiaries of England 
that Eastern Boumelia was to '' be under the direct politick and 
military rule of the Sultan ;" but, thanks to the hard work and 
admirable skill of his hon. Friend the Member for Christchurch, 
it was nothing of the kind. Eastern Boumelia could not in any 
natural sense of the words be said to be any longer ** under the 
direct political and military rule of the Sultan." His hon. Friend 
had returned a repentant and converted * * Jingo, " leaving Eastern 



Houmelia as iudepeudent as were Servia or Moldavia and Wal- 
laohia a few years ago. No Turkish soldier or Pasha seemed 
likely ever again to be seen within its boundaries. Prince 
Alexander Yogorides, who refused to hoist the Turkish flag, or to 
wear a fez^ could no more be described as a Turkish Pasha, 
though nominally appointed by the Sultan, than could Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria, who also nominally received investiture 
from the Porte. His hon. Friend the Member for Christchurch 
had not formerly been regarded as a follower of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich ; but none the less had he 
by his labours carried the *' bag and baggage" policy completely 
iuto effect. Now, the Prime Minister, in a speech delivered 
rather more than a year ago, had said that in regard to all the 
subject-races of Turkey in Europe inquiry by local Commissions 
was contemplated. The Commissioners were to report to the 
Chief Commission — that was to say, to the Commission for 
Eastern Houmelia, and — 

"After the firman of the Sultan had been issued, the changes would bo 
made ; it was supposed that in the course of three months from the time of 
the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin the principal arrangements might bo 
made." 

Although a year had passed, the 23rd Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin, which had been thus alluded to by the Prime Minister, 
had not been carried into effect. The 23r(i Article of the Treaty 
contemplated reforms in the portion of Houmelia which lay 
between East Houmelia and the sea, in Macedonia, in those 
parts of Thessaly and Epirus which were not to be given up to 
Greece, and in the Island of Crete. As regarded all these Pro- 
vinces, Lord Salisbury, in his despatch, inclosing a copy of the 
Treaty of Berlin, had declared that their '* institutions " were 
to be ** determined by the European Commission." More than 
a year had passed since that despatch was written, and they had 
now to ask what steps had been taken towards carrying the 
promises into effect ? Scarcely anything had been done, except 
in Crete, and not enough in Crete itself. To show that they 
needed to go beyond the information supplied by the Turkish 
Government, and by English Consuls to the Government at home, 
he must point out that it had been admitted by our Government 
in the present year that the Turkish Hegular troops, whose 
conduct had been declared at the Congress of Berlin to be uni- 
formly satisfactory, had been emulating in Crete, during the 
sitting of the Congress itself, tbe worst deeds committed in 
Bulgaria before the war by the Bashi-Bazouks. While the 
reforms to be introduced into the Turkish Provinces of Europe 
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were to be supervised by the Earopean Oommission for Eastern 
Boumelia, the reforms to be introduced into Turkey in Asia were 
not to be brought before its Members. Lord Salisbury, indeed, 
seemed to have been misled by a blunder in the English transla- 
tion of the Treaty of Berlin, and to have thought that reforms 
for Asia, as well as for Europe, were to involve Constitutional 
Government, and, after being included in Clause 23, to be 
brought before the European Commission. But they now knew 
tha^reforms in Asia would be supervised only by the Ambassa* 
dors. By the 61st Article of the Treaty, the Great Powers were 
to superintend and to be informed of the steps to be taken with 
a view to the introduction of reforms into Armenia. Our own 
responsibility for the carrying out of those reforms, and of similar 
reforms generally throughout Asia Minor, had become immense 
under the terms of the Anglo-Turkish clandestine conditional 
Convention, commonly known as the Cyprus Convention. It 
was true that in the Convention Turkey bound herself to us with 
regard to those reforms, and not we to her subject-populations ; 
but the responsibility which rested upon us was moral, and not 
legal, and had been fully admitted in the speeches of Ministers 
made at the time when the Convention was signed. Yet no 
language could be too strong to describe the horrible misgovern- 
ment now prevailing in Asiatic Turkey — a country to which the 
noble Lord the President of the Board of- Trade (Yiscount 
Sandon) had last year declared that it had, under the terms of 
the Convention, become the mission of England to introduce 
civilization in the shape of missionaries and steam ploughs. The 
Armenian Papers had lately been moved for by Lord Carnarvon 
in ** another place," and the Motion had been agreed to, so that 
it was unnecessary that he should ask for them. A sad change, 
however, had been shown by the debate. Lord Salisbury's 
splendid list of reforms, included in his despatch of the 8th of 
August of last year, had become 'impossible " in his speech of 
the 27th of June. Not only had the 61st Article of the Treaty not 
been carried into effect, but the 62nd Article, also, was shame- 
fully violated in Armenia. The troops which were needed to 
restore order in the Provinces were sent to Thessaly, and placed 
under the command of that abominable miscreant, Chefket Pasha, 
in order to crush the Greeks and prevent the will of Europe 
being carried into effect. Lord Salisbury, as would be found at 
page 210 of the Protocols, had said the object of the proposal 
with regard to Armenia, which was ultimately agreed to by the 
Congress, was ** immediate amelioration" as well as ** future 
progress." There had been no '* immediate amelioration" — 
there had been no amelioration whatever. The Government of 
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England which, on aooount of the Anglo-Turkish clandestine 
conditional Oonventioni ought to have been the first among the 
Powers, to insist on the execution of the Treaty of Berlin, had, on 
the contrary, been the most inclined among them to hold back 
and to throw obstacles in the way. In December and in February 
last, he (Sir Oharles W. DUke) had asked for Papers on the 
subject, which were still withheld. The Goyemment had never 
published the suggestions of Qermany, made last year imme- 
diately after the end of the Session, for obtaining the execution 
of the Treaty of Berlin. As the Government assured them that 
the only difficulty was that with regard to money, and as the 
admission by Europe of the Bussian Indemnity made it certain that 
Turkey never woiud have money, he thought that they ouffht, 
at the same time, to press for the Correspondence which had 
taken place with regard to the Indemnity Clause. England had 
undoubtedly assumed, in the eyes of foreign countries — all now 
by far less pro-Turkish than ourselves — by the Cyprus Conven- 
tion, at least a responsibility for the destruction of those insti- 
tutions which cut off the Turkish Empire from Europe and from 
civilization. Throughout the Turkish Empire slavery existed in 
every household belonging to the ruling caste. It had been 
proved last year that even in the capital itself — even in the 
homes of those Pashas whose names were well known to us as the 
so-called reformers of the present and of recent Turkish adminis- 
trations — Christian children, some bought, but the great majority 
of them stolen from their parents, were detained in slavery. 
Whatever else had been accomplished in Eastern Eoumelia 
slavery had disappeared. There was no reason to suppose that 
in imitating the Constitution of Eastern Boumelia in other por- 
tions of the Empire, the Turks, in the absence of serious Euro- 
pean pressure, would abolish slavery. The probable return to 
power of Mahmoud, the enemy both of England and of reform, 
made this, if possible^ more certain even than before. He had 
now justified die first portion of his Besolution. He passed to 
the second portion of the Besolution, which dealt with the unexe- 
cuted arrangement with regard to the Greek Frontier. The Blue 
Book (Greece, No. 1) was like a modem novel in its construction. 
The beginning and the end of it were both good ; but the middle 
would not bear investigation. Lord Salisbury, with the intelli- 
gence of a popular wiiter, had trusted to the well-known fact 
that people habitually read the beginning and the end, but not 
the middle, of a thick volume. The excellent despatch with 
which its contents concluded was contradicted by the principal 
portion of those contents themselves. The Turks all along Lad 
said — ** This is an awkward question for usj force our hand. 
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and we will submit." The whole of Europe, as represented at 
Berliu, was wiliinfl^ — ^naj, was anxious— that tlie course which 
the Turks thenisefyes proposed should be adopted, and it was 
our Government which, by changing the French-Xtalian proposal, 
endorsed as it was by the three other Powers, Iiad prevented 
rectifioation of the Frontier from becoming a distinct Article of 
the Treaty. After the Congress had concluded its deliberations, 
the other Powers again began to press that sometliing^ should at 
once be done, and our Government again held baclc. At page 
35, our Minister at Athens sent home the rumour that Great 
Britain had refused to act with Germany, in Augfust or Sep- 
tember, to procure the immediate settlement of the question, 
lie added, to please the Minister, that this was 

♦* Probably om; of tho daily reports circulated by the telegraph, throughout 
Europe, which has little or perhaps no foundatiou in fact ; " 

but it was true, as would be seen by the despatch of G-ermanj, 
for which, in December, in February, and again to-night^ he most 
pertinaciously had asked. At page 39, they had a fresh example 
of Lord Salisbury's powers of delay, which were quite TurkLdi 
in their strength of resistance. He described how, in October, 
he had told the Kepresentative of Greece that he ** expected no 
advantageous result" from mediation at that time. Why? 
Because the 

*' Consent of the Porte was not sufficient to procure the cession of territory 
in which the ^lussulman population was predominant.*' 

But to say this was to beg the question ; because in the par- 
ticular portion of Thessaly and Epirus not only was the 
"Mussulman population" not '* predominant," but it formed 
only a most miserable minority. At page 52, they would find a 
further application of Germany for action, and the manner in 
which it had been received. This was in November, for each 
time Lord Salisbury had contrived to hang the matter up for a 
month. The German Ambassador had called upon him to ask 
him to answer the French Circular of the 2l8t of October, saying 
that — 

" Germany, as well as Austria, Italy, and liussia, had resolved to adhere 
to the French proposal.'* 

In face of language of tins kind, Lord Salisbury was obliged to 
promise * ' that England would notrefuse lier general concurrence ; " 
but "the proposal" which the whole of Europe except England 
had accepted *' must be modified, and must not be a menace ad- 
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dressed to Turkey." *'The time," also, " was inopportune.'- 
Lord Salisbury " regretted thAt the Powers had not thought fit 
to delay the step." This was throwing a good deal of cold 
-water upon the action recommended by the five Great Powers. 
Although Lord Salisbury had promised not to refuse his 
"general concurrence," they saw, by page 53, that, six days 
later, M. "Waddington told Lord Lyons — 

" That he had received from all the Govemments, except from that of 
Her Majesty, an unconditional assent to the proposal he had made, that a 
simultaneous and identic representation should be addressed to the Forte on 
the Greek question.'* 

It would be seen from page 57 that, owing to the delay of 
England, more than another month elapsed — for there was a 
complete gap between the 12th of November and the 17th of 
December ; but, at last, owing to the pressure exercised within 
those walls in the December Session, the Porte appointed Com- 
missioners at Christmas. The Papers showed that those Commis- 
sioners were appointed only for the purpose of gaining time ; and 
the French Government had informed Lord Salisbury that the 
time so gained had been utilized by the Commissioners them- 
selves in importing Mahomedan Albanians from the North into 
these particular portions of Epirus, so as to alter the balance of 
the population. The House would find how our Ambassador at 
Constantinople had tried, in the despatch — No. 100 — to help the 
Turks, by finding apologies for their conduct ; but, at page 68, 
there was a despatch from him as to which it was necessary to 
make even more severe remark. Sir Henry Layard, writing 
in January, did not hesitate to urge that the line named by the 
Congress did not give Janina to Greece. He said — 

** I am not acquainted with the. intention of the Congress as regards the 
exact nature of the frontier line proposed. Judging from your Lordship's 
despatch to me of the 28th of last May, it would not, in your Lordship's 
opinion, include Janina." 

A more monstrous statement could not be imagined than that 
the line suggested by Lord Salisbury before the meeting of the 
Congress was to override the deliberate will of Europe, after- 
wards agreed to by Lord Salisbury himself. It had been proved 
by France, and it was believed by Germany and by the rest of 
Europe, that Janina was a Greek town, the capital of a district 
purely Greek. He himself had received an address, which had 
been signed by the whole of the aldermen and town councillors 
of Janina, who, without exception, were favourable to the conces- 
sion of the boundary line which had been named in the Protocols 
of Berlin. He had spoken of Europe as a^eeing in this view ; 
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but Italy had for a time beea an •xception to that oonoeri 
Happily^ the Italian Prime Minister of last year, who was a 
member of the Oreek Oommittee, had now retamed to power, 
aod a OoTemment had epmng up at Borne in the place of that 
which, intrigninff in Albania on its own aooount, had pretended 
to support Lord oalisbnrr's views. A document, which had oome 
to ligfbt two months ago, had shown that the late Italian Adminis- 
tration had been in secret correspondence with the Turkish Com- 
miBsioners in Epirus for purooses of its own. Lord Salisbory, 
in one of his despatohee— >No. 141 — ^most dearly showed lua 
desire to prevent Janina becoming Ghreek; and Sir Austen 
Layard went even far beyond his Chief, for he said that he him- 
self was oonyinced that unless the Porte kept Janina it would be 
impossible to retain Albania. Another drcumstance worthy of 
notice was the falsity of the statements made by the Albanian 
delegates, in which they claimed Preresa, Arta, and Janina, as 
Albanian towns ; for the truth was, as was indisputably proved 
in another part of the Blue Book, that eight out of nine of aU 
the inhabitants of Prevesa were (Greeks, and that all of tiiem 
spoke Ghreek ; while at Arta the whole of the inhabitants were 
Greek, and in the town of Janina the Oreeks were three to one, 
the district outside the town being wholly Oreek. These facts 
were coxnpletely confirmed by the information supplied by the 
French Government, by Mr. Macdonald of Janina, and by 
another gentleman. Lord Salisbury was indeed slow to learn ; 
for after he had received this information from our Minister at 
Athens, and also from the Government of France, it would be 
seen that, although the Austrian Government, of which he had 
had some hopes, had deserted him, and although Germany had 
declared to mm that ** the matter was one in wmch the German 
Government took g^at interest," and that ''it would be neces- 
sary to bring the controversy to an issue," Lord Salisbury still 
pleaded for aelay. It was evident that if our Gh)vemment had 
^oken throughout, as had the Governments of Germany and 
franco, the present deadlock would never have occurred. Even 
when Lord Salisbury was stirred up to act, the language which 
he used should be contrasted with the plain language of Ger- 
many — 

" The German Goyemment will give the French proposal their cordial 
inpport, 80 that the stipulations of the Berlin IVeaty may be carried out 
"With as little unnecessary delay as possible." 

At another part of the Blue Book there was a Note upon an in- 
trigue which was closely connected with the Italian intrigue of 
which he had already spoken, but which, being a Turkuh in- 
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trigVLQ, was of an even more corrupt and an even more stupid 
nature. It was there stated that the Porte had paid the travel- 
ling^ expenses of three gentlemen whom they had sent on a tour 
round Europe, and who had been described as delegates of the 
Albanian nation. Now, he could prove that those gentlemen 
-were Turkish functionaries, that they were paid by Turkey, and 
that they did not come from or know anything of that portion of 
iBpirus which it had been proposed that Turkey should cede to 
Greece. At page 190, a simple-minded British Consul, Mr. 
Qreene, had written that— - 

"Two Albanian nobles, Abdul Bey, of Pharsala, and Mehemet AH Bey, 
of Herat, had recently visited Borne," 

and were in Paris, and — 

** That the mission of those Beys to Italy and France does not appear to 
have caused the Turkish authorities any uneasiness." 

Now, considering that the Turkish Government had paid the 
salaries and expenses of those gentlemen, it was hardly con- 
ceivable that their mission should have caused uneasiness to that 
Government — ^unless, indeed, it was uneasiness of the breeches' 
pocket. At page 203, there would be found a statement of those 
persons' views, which was an imposture from the first line to the 
last. One of those two gentlemen had asked pay from the 
Greek Government in order to come upon the Greek side and 
support their views, and, being very properly refused, he sold 
himself to the Turks. Lord Salisbury was aware of this fact ; 
but he received that gentleman, and, probably, shook him by the 
hand. The other, AbdurBey, was brother-in-law to the Turkish 
Ambassador at Borne, who had been concerned in the Italian 
intrigue, and had no connection with Janina, in the name of 
whi(£. town he, however, spoke. Lord Salisbury, who had just 
refused to receive the Bulgarian delegates, nevertheless saw 
these gentlemen at the Foreign Office and reported their views 
to Constantinople, although these consisted of the most out- 
rageous misrepresentation of the facts, without remark. After 
seeing Lord Salisbury, the two Albanians went to Berlin to see 
Prince Bismarck. Prince Bismarck, who also knew their 
character, at once informed them that he would not see them. 
They then sent to him to say that they had seen Lord Salisbury, 
upon which the Prince replied that that made not the slightest 
difference. As they still persisted. Prince Bismarck presented 
bis compliments to them, and said that he did not believe that 
an Albanian nationality existed ; that if it did exist, its existence 
}iad no bearing on this subject, inasmuch as Janina was not an 



Albanian town ; but althougb he protested against the Albanian 
question being raised, as they asked his opinion, he must add 
that if there were such a thing as an Albanian nationality in 
North Albania, ** the sooner, in the interests of civilization, it 
was stamped out the better." In Lord Salisbury's last despatch , 
he tried to disguise the fact that he had been throughout hostile 
to the full satisfaction to the Greek claims, as they had been 
admitted by the Powers at Berlin. He (8ir Charles W. I>ilke) 
hoped that the words of that despatch might be taken as a 
promise of amendment for the future ; and he would only add 
that in the six weeks which had passed since it was written no 
progress had been made, and that they saw as little prospect of 
the termination of the controversy as they had 14 months ago, 
at the time of the meeting of the Congress at Berlin. In con- 
clusion, the hon. Baronet moved the Address of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mb. SHAW LEFEVEE : I rise, Sir, to second the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) with reference to the first part of it, relating to the 
reforms in European Turkey and Armenia which were so 
solemnly promised by Turkey and the Treaty of Berlin. I think 
everyone will be of opinion that the time is come when it is 
right and reasonable to ask what has been done by Turkey to 
carry out her obligations ? More than a year has elapsed since 
the conclusion of the Treaty ; all those yoxta of it wmch are in 
favourof Turkey have been carried out, or are rapidly being carried 
out. The Bussian troops have all but completely evacuated both 
Boumelia and Bulgaria ; what, then, has Turkey done ? I will 
not recapitulate the obligations, they are partly under the Treaty 
of Berlin and partly under the Anglo-Turkish Convention. In 
view of them, I think hon. Members opposite must have been 
greatly surprised to learn from a recent debate in "another 
place" that our Foreign Minister not only repudiates, but 
actually ridicules, the idea that this country is under any respon- 
sibility towards the people of these Provinces to see that these 
obligations towards them are carried out by their Government. I 
am the last man in the House to wish to extend the responsibi- 
lities of this country ; we have enough and to spare already in 
every part of the world; and, however sad it may be that 
Governments in remote parts of the world should oppress and 
misgovern their people, it is no part of the duty of this country 
to enter upon a crusade on behalf of the oppressed ; but where 
we have interfered in the interests of this country, or the sup- 
posed interests, to prevent a decaying, corrupt, and brutal rule 
from being overthrown, and have interfered to save it froni 
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destraotion, I think tliere is a heavy responsibility upon us to 
see that obligations entered into should be carried out. It 
is due to us mainly, if not wholly, that nearly the whole of what 
remains of Tni'key in Europe has been restored to the direct 
authority of the Porte, and that a large slice of Armenia was 
also restored. Surely, then, upon us more than upon others lies 
the responsibility of calling Turkey to account for the non-per- 
formance of those parts of the Treaty which must be considered 
as the condition on which they were restored. Now, what has 
been done by Turkey since the Treaty ? Absolutely nothing. I 
challenge the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to produce a vestige or scintilla of evidence to 
show that the Porte has made any effort to improve the condi- 
tion of her European subjects, or of the Armenians. It is not 
merely a question whether any attempt has been made to frame 
new institutions ; but there is not a sign that any single step has 
been taken to redress those evils, which do not depend so much 
upon a constitution as upon the very first principles of honest 
administration. So long ago as August 8th of last year. Lord 
Salisbury wrote — 

" The immediate necessity of Asiatic Turkey is for the simplest form of 
order and good government, and for such security from rapine, lawless or 
legal, that industry may flourish and population may cease to decline." 

The same necessity exists, and, indeed, is far more pressing at 
this moment, not only in Armenia, but in European Turkey. In 
all these districts, things have been going from bad to worse 
ever since the war was over. Of Armenia we have a recent 
statement of the Armenian Patriarch, which is confirmed by in- 
dependent witnesses, that anarchy prevails there ; that the Chris- 
tian population is harassed and plundered by Kurds and 
Circassians ; that an organized brigandage is being carried on 
by the officials in a more shameless and open manner than ever. 
Thousands of the wretched inhabitants are seeking refuge in 
Eussia, where, if they find a severe and despotic Government, 
they find, at least, security for life and property. When we 
look at the condition of Macedonia, we find a counterpart of 
these evils. I have only this day seen a well-known gentleman, 
a Mr. Eose, who is recently returned from Macedonia, where, I 
believe, he has been one of the very few who have been able to 
penetrate at all beyond the coast. His accounts of the condition 
of the country are most appalling. Anarchy and murder 
prevail. The Turkish Government has planted over it small 
bands of Circassians, who terrorize the people, and plunder 
and murder freely. The officials are in league with these 
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people, aud aro more ahamefuUy corrupt than ever. What 
makos his account more interesting is that he has so recently 
been in Eastern Boumelia. He reports of this Province that, 
notwithstanding all the sufferings it has gone through during^ the 
two years of war, it is rapidly recovering. The Province is in 
the hands of a native Administration ; and the result is that it 
is perfectly safe for travellers. Property and life are already 
as secure as in any other part of Europe. How g^eat a con- 
trast is this state of things with that m Macedonia. Jn the 
latter it is unsafe to go a mile beyond the large towns without 
an escort. It seems that the army of petty officials and zaptiehs 
who have lost their occupation in Bulgaria have drifted into this 
Province, and are feeding like locusts on the country. The Pashas 
who have been sent there are the worst of their kind; most of 
them should be expiating their crimes on the galleys. There is 
Salik Pasha, who was recalled from Crete at the instance of 
Consul Sandwith on account of his cruelties and misconduct ; he 
is now holding an important command. There is Amous Pasha, 
who was responsible for the murder of Mr. Ogle, who is also 
holding an important post. There is Chefket Pasha, whose 
crimes are so notorious ; he is now holding an important post in 
Thessaly. Now, let me ask the House what must be the result of 
such a contrast, how long can the present state of things last ? 
There is already extreme danger of another outbreak. I ob- 
serve that in May last the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wol£P) wrote that — 

« He could not express in terms snfficientlv strong the sense of the cUmgers 
of farther delay, which can neither be defended upon the ground of want of 
money, nor of insufficient information." 

The hon. Member has elsewhere stated that he has the highest 
authority for saying that the Porte is animated by the best inten- 
tions ; but he must know that the approaches to the Porte have 
been always paved with good intentions. Meanwhile nothing has 
been done ; the influence of England appears to effect nothing. 
Sir Henry Layard has not even succeeded in preventing the em- 
ployment of Chefket Pasha. His policy of coaxing and flattery, 
and of praising the poor vacillating and weak man who fills the 
throne of Turkey, seems to be a total failure ; surely, then, 
it would be wise to try some other tone ; at all events, it would be 
well that this House should speak out, so that the Porte should 
see that its conduct will not escape the attention of this country. 
I now come to the case of Greece ; in adverting to it I shall en- 
deavour to avoid any controversial matter. I know there are hon. 
Members opposite who are as anxious as any one of us on this 
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Bide tliat a settlement should be effected in the most liberal spirit 
to Greece. There are, however, some points which arise on these 
Papers which I hope the Government will explain. In the first 
place, the Papers give us, for the first time, the negotiations 
"which preceded the Congress on the subject of a proposed accession 
of territory to Greece. We now know that, in June last, Sir Henry 
Liayard made a proposal to the Turkish Government to give up 
territory to Greece, to an extent bounded by, what I shall call, 
the Salisbury line. Sir Henry Layard reports that when he 
made this proposal to Safvet Pasha, who was then Grand Vizier — 

" The latter seemed at first but little inclined to entertain the idea of 
making any territorial concession to Greece. He said that no Turkish Minister 
could do so, and that if Turkey were to be deprived of territory it were 
better that it should be in pursuance of a decision of Europe pronounced by 
the Congress, to which she would have to submit." 

This letter must have reached Lord Salisburv at Berlin a few 
days before the Greek question was decided. It is most important 
as showing that the Turks preferred that Congress should deal 
with and decide the question. Now, I would ask the House to 
compare this letter with the statements made by Lord Beacons- 
field on his return from Berlin. The most full account he gave 
us of the reasons for the mode adopted in the Greek case was at 
the dinner given to him at the Duke of Wellington's Riding 
School. He there boasted of what had been done for Greece ; 
he treated it as an accomplished fact ; he claimed that Greece, 
by trusting to England, had got a larger accession of territory 
than any of the rebellious Provinces of Turkey which had aided 
Russia ; and he then went on to give this explanation — 

" Before the Congress the Sultan had shown a disposition to meet with 
favour the proposals of England for an accession of territory to Greece ; but 
he had said that what he was prepared to do he wished should be looked on 
as an act of grace on his part, and of his sense of friendliness to Greece in 
not attacking him during his troubles ; but as Congress was now to meet he 
should like to hear the result of the wisdom of Congress on the subject." 

I wish to point out that this statement is not in conformity with 
the information now before us. If it be accurate, then the 
Turkish Government has deluded and taken in our Government, 
and has induced it to agree to the decision of the CongresB, 
taking the form of a recommendation under the belief that he 
was really prepared to accept its conclusions. If, however, it be 
inaccurate, we are entitled to an explanation why it was that, 
knowing that the Turkish Government preferred a decision of 
Congress, our Representatives did not state this in the Congress, 
a^d obtain from them an authoritative decision. The next point 
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I have to notice is that Sir Henry Layai^d, in the same letter, 
Btatea that he pressed upon the Porte Lord Salisbury's line of 
Frontier, on the ground that a comparatively small concession 
might settle the question ; while if it were left to Congress to 
decide it might come to a decision more disadvantageous to 
Turkey. This leads to the fact that the Congress did, undoubtedly, 
recommend a wider concession of territory than that previously 
proposed by Lord Salisbury. I think no one can doubt this. If 
Ix)rd Salisbury's line had been agreed to, it would have adopted 
in his language ; but the line recommended by the Congress was 
to follow the valleys of the Kalamas and Salameria, and I think 
no independent person can come to any other conclusion than 
that it was intended to include Janina. Yet no sooner was this 
done than we find the Turkish Government repudiating absolutely 
and obstinately not only the line of Frontier recommended by 
Congress, but also Lord Salisbury's line ; and we find Sir Henry 
Layard throwing himself into the cause of Turkey, so far as 
Janina is concerned ; and from that day to this he has been the 
strongest opponent of the line proposed by the Congress. In 
page 68 there is a letter from Sir Henry Layard, expressing the 
strongest opinion that Turkey ought not to be called upon to g^ve 
up Janina, and again another at page 100 ; audit is well known 
that the whole of his influence has been used to support the Turks 
in their opposition to this concession. There is aleo a despatch to 
which I must call attention. It is that from Lord Salisbury to 
Mr. Corbett, our Minister in Greece, dated October 22nd, in 
which he expresses the opinion that none of the Great Powers 
will be prepared to coerce the Turkish Government in order to 
carry out the conclusions of the Congress ; and he adds that, in- 
asmuch as moral persuasion is the only weapon at hand, it could 
obviously be used with better chances of success if an interval 
were allowed to elapse during which the excitement among the 
Mussulmans were allowed to calm down. Now, I would ask 
what efiect upon a negotiation such as we are now engaged in 
must such a statement have? We may presume that the Turks 
also have been informed that moral persuasion is the only weapon 
we have at hand, or intended to use. I ask,' where in the history 
of the Turkish Empire has moral persuasion been of any use, or 
effected anything ? It may, or may not, be wise to use coercion ; 
there are many degrees and methods of coercion. It does not 
necessarily mean the actual use of force, and history shows that 
where Europe is agreed and determined on a particular course a 
mere demonstration is sufficient ; and I may remind the House 
that the settlement of the Greek question was only effected by 
France sending a Force to Greece ; and later, in our own day, 
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the settlement of Syria was only effected by France sending 
a Force there. In neither case was there resistance ; but 
in both the demonstration was necessary, and without them 
nothing would have been done, and so it may be again in 
tho future. If Europe agrees, and shows that it is in earnest, 
the Porte will not, and cannot, resist ; its hope consists in divid- 
ing the Great Powers ; and if one of them says, we will use no- 
thing but moral persuasion, the Porte knows well enough what 
that means, and that she may safely refuse. It seems to me that 
to publish such a statement at this moment, at a time when 
mediation is pending, is to court failure, and to repeat the mis- 
take made after the Conference of Constantinople, when the 
Turks were politely informed that whatever their decision 
England would never join in compelling them to do anything. 
Now, Sir, the letter I have quoted, and many other despatches 
in the Book, frankly admit that the Government has not 
objected to the delay which has taken place; they have thought 
it better that time should elapse, during which the Mussulman 
feeling should calm down. With all deference to the motives of 
the Government, I cannot but think that great evil has already 
arisen from the delay. The Turks have occupied the interval in 
preparing for local resistance. They have filled Thessaly and 
Epirus with troops ; they have incessantly agitated among the 
Albanians; they have imported Albanians, Mussulmans, and 
Circassians into Epirus, and they have armed the small Mussul- 
man minority; and, meanwhile, the Provinces are a prey to 
disorder; all this might have been avoided by more prompt 
action on our part. Now, I will willingly admit that the last 
despatch of Lord Salisbury, in reply to the invitation from 
France for mediation, is far more satisfactory than any previous 
document ; but it must be taken in connection with the previous 
Correspondence. It does not disclaim Sir Henry Layard's 
objections to the surrender of Janina. It is quite consistent with 
it that Sir Henry Layard will continue his opposition on that 
point, and that we may find, on conclusion of the negotiations, 
that all the influence of England has been used to limit and 
curtail the recommendation of Congress. What we desire is, a 
full and frank statement from the Government that the influence 
of England will be used to obtain for Greece the widest extension 
of territory which the recommendations of the Congress are 
capable of, in lieu of the smallest, and that they will abide by the 
spirit of the conclusions of the Congress, and will endeavour to 
cariy it out. If it be said that it is an unusual course to interfere 
with a debate in this House while negotiations are actually 
pending, I would venture to point out that we are only repeating 
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the precedent set us by mucli greater men in 1830. The present 
position is almost identical with what it then was. The question 
what should be the limits of the new Kingdom of Greece was 
then referred to a Conference of the Ambassadors of the Great 
Powers at London; and it having leaked out that British influence 
was being used to curtail the limits, Motions were made in both 
Houses of Parliament, at the beginning of 1830, by Lord Eussell 
in one House, and by Lord Holland in the other, calling upon 
the Government to use its influence to secure a sufficient accession 
of territory to the new Kingdom. Lord Russell, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Sir James Mackintosh argued most strongly that the 
two Provinces of Thessaly and Epirus, and the Island of Crete, 
were essential to the new Kingdom. I wish I could quote 
their speeches at length, they would serve word for word for 
the present occasion. They argued that without these Provinces 
Greece would not have territory enough for her proper 
development ; they said that to leave outside the new Kingdom 
Provinces whose inhabitants were so largely Greek would lead 
to constant agitation and prevent a settlement of a lasting 
character. Time, however, has proved the truth of the arguments 
of Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston. Unfortunately, those 
arguments did not prevail, and we now know, from the memoirs 
of those who carried out the negotiations, that under a false idea 
as to the interests of England all our influence was used to 
curtail the limits of Greece. "We have the additional arguments 
- drawn from a comparison of a free independent Greece with the 
condition of those Provinces left to wither and decay under the 
rule of Turkey. I ask those who doubt to visit these districts, 
and to compare Athens with Janina or Larissa, or go from Syra 
to Crete, or from Patras to Prevesa. He will find it is as going 
from light to darkness, from civilization to decay, or from the 
land of freedom and progress to the region of decay and desola- 
tion. It is admitted, on all hands, that a grave mistake was 
made in 1830; it was admitted by Lord Beaconsfield in the 
Congress, and by Lord Salisbury in his last despatch ; the 
grounds alleged by both were — first, that the Frontier lines were 
badly traced, and encouraged brigandage; and, secondly and 
mainly, that it left outside Greece districts in which the Greeks 
largely predominated, and that it was not to be supposed that, 
with such a Government as Turkey, there could be contentment 
among the population thus left out, or that the people of Greece 
could not do otherwise than sympathize with their kinsmen left 
under cruel bondage, and that hence, from the very nature of 
things, there must be continued agitation and perpetual danger 
to the peace of Europe. We have now an opportunity of rectify- 
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ing^ tlie mistake of 1830 ; for God's sake, do not let us repeat it 
again. The line drawn by Congress is already too narrow ; by 
excluding the district of Janina we shall be repeating the 
mistake, for no one can doubt that it is essentially a Greek district. 
Just in proportion, thoQ, as we extend the Frontier, so as to 
include all that is really Greek, we shall make that settlement a 
lasting one, one in the interests both of Turkey and GreecOi and 
the best security for the peace of Europe. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

" That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to use Herinfluenee to procure the promj)t 
execution of those Articles of the Treaty of Berlin which relate to reforms 
in Turkey ; and further praying that, in undertaking mediation under the 
24 th Article of the Treaty, She will endeavour to procure for Greece the 
rectification of frontier agreed upon by the Powers." — {Sir Charles W. DUke,) 

Mr. HANBURY, in rising to move the following Amend- 
ment : — 

" That the House desires to express its gratification that the main portion 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin has been successfully carried into 
eflFect, and approves the steps which Her Majesty's Government have 
already taken to secure the full accomplishment of those portions of the 
Treaty which are still in course of execution ;" 

said, that if the Motion which had been brought forward had 
been simply an abstract expression of opinion there would have 
been no occasion for his Amendment. If the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet merely conveyed to him the fact that the Powers of 
Europe, and especially this country, were interested in seeing 
the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin carried out speedily and 
completely, all parties would be equally ready to accept it. 
Turkey had given to her one more chance of life ; and it would, 
of course, be the extremity of folly and little short of suicide if 
she were to refuse to carry out, with all possible speed, the pro- 
posed reforms, and to make use of this lust opportunity. But 
\7hen he came to treat the proposition of the hon. Baronet as a 
practical proposal, he found that it meant a great deal more and 
a great deal less than the truism he had enunciated. What had 
been the course taken by the Government down to the present 
moment ? By advice, by remonstrance, and by rebuke the 
Government had pressed and forced upon the Porte the absolute 
necessity of setting its house in order. He appealed to hon. 
Members with confidence, and asked whether it was possible for 
the Government to have done more by diplomacy than they had 
dono— at least, short of bluster and menace ? Would the hon. 
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Barouet have the Govornment persuade the Porte that reform 
was even more to our interest than to its own? aSucIi a sugges- 
tion would surely prove to be very mischievous. Wlien he 
listened to the speech of the hon. Member for Headings, -who had 
just sat down, and heard him hint rather vaguely at coercion, he 
soomed to hear him advocate, not diplomacy, but the old, dis- 
carded method of physical force, which was not the way of the 
Government, and which, if adopted, would require, as an indis- 
pensable condition, the assistance of a confederate. 3ut now 
the nation that might have been the confederate had g'ood reason 
for keeping its charity at home, even if it were inclined to hare 
a reformed country on its Frontier. It was neither the Trish of 
England nor of the Ambassadors at Berlin that Turkey should be 
coerced. They said to her — ** You must reform or perish ; we put 
before you the choice ; and the responsibility, if you refuse, must 
rest with the Porte,and with, the Porte alone." There was, however, 
another principle in the Treaty, which was conspicuously absent 
from the terms of the Motion, and that was the elementary 
principle of fair play. By that principle, Christians and Mussul- 
mans ought no longer to be judged by two different standards. 
It was a principle applicable, in the first place, to the Empire of 
the Sultan, but not more so to the Pashas of the Porte than to 
the Benches of the House of Commons ; and when he found the 
hon. Baronet taking out of the Treaty just those portions tha^ 
suited him, and setting aside, as mere verbiage, other portions 
that were equally important, he felt that he was not giving fair 
play to the country he attacked. The hon. Baronet singled out 
Turkey, a country demoralized by intrigue, still staggering from 
its death-struggle, and oppressed by a more gigantic task thazz 
bad ever fallen to any other Government, and, under such 
conditions, expected it to reform in the course of the 365 days that 
might be called by courtesy a year of peace. Were there no 
other nations equally bound by the Treaty, and bound to give to 
their peoples the liberty for which they cried so loudly in the 
case of Turkey ? Were the inhabitants of Bulgaria — where, by- 
the-bye, the fortresses had] not been utterly dismantled — yet in 
the enjoyment of their farms and villages ? Were not the Jews 
of Servia and Houmania as far as ever from freedom ? The hon. 
Baronet left them on one side, and heaped all the vials of his 
wrath upon unfortunate Turkey. It seemed to him that it was 
most inconsistent of hon. Members, in so short a space of time, 
to bring such charges against the Porte. They usually described 
Turkey as a festering mass of corruption. How, then, could 
they expect that its rotten body could take up its bed and walk, 
immediately after being relieved from the terrorizing and 
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galvanizing influence of the bullets of the Czar? The hon. 
Baronet had brought forward many Motions in the course of 
the Session, and in one of them he had complained that Cyprus 
liad not yet been made a paradise. They might quarrel about 
the occupation of the Island, but not as to the fact that an 
English Q-overnor would try to procure for it the best govern- 
ment he could. Cyprus, in all its conditions, could compare 
favourably with the gigantic Empire of Turkey, and, moreover, 
had not been ravaged by war ; yet the hon. Baronet had come 
forward to complain of its government. Possibly, the hon. 
IBaronet might say that, with the present Government in Office, 
English Governors were as bad as the Turkish; but, in that case, 
he could not very well ask the Government to give a lesson and 
example to Turkey. Heform was always a very slow process in 
the East ; and, at the present moment, the word ** prompt" was 
a remarkable word to put upon the records of the English Par- 
liament. It had taken them four months to discuss the discipline 
of the Army, and yet it was urged that a year was enough to 
recover and re-model a great Empire in the East. Did the hon. 
Baronet suppose that there was no such thing as obstruction in 
Turkey? He ought to have remembered that the East was the 
natural home of obstruction ? The Bishops and the Pashas alike 
misrepresented the people. He knew from personal experience 
that they were about the most sober, industrious, and patient 
people in this world. He had travelled several times over that 
country, and, therefore, he had an opportunity of seeing what 
the people were. It was not only the Christians who 
complained of bad government at Constantinople. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would fall into the mistake of supposing 
the Conservative Party to be friends of the Pashas instead of 
the people of Turkey. Their object really was to bring about 
good government for all, and he had no hesitation in saying that 
the Mahommedan Government of Turkey was as much detested 
by the Arabic and Syriac populations as by the Christians. If 
there was to be a speedy and effectual reform of that country, the 
change must come from below rather than from above ; from the 
country districts, instead of from the pandemonium of Constanti- 
nople. [" Hear, hear ! "] He was glad to hear those cheers from 
the opposite Benches, because what he was leading to was this — 
that a short time before war broke out a remedy was prescribed, 
which he believed to be the best and most speedy way of effect- 
ing a reform. A Turkish Parliament was suggested ; but by 
Members on those Benches the suggestion was treated with the 
greatest scorn, and it was to a great extent owing to the bad 
reception that Parliament had met with in this country that, in 
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dealing with the question of reforms in Turkey, it wba 'frith the 
Sultan and the Pashas thej had to take account. It could not 
be expected that the Governmeut of Turkey would show any 
ffreat activity in carrying out reforms, if the engagements entered 
into with it by this country were not fulfilled. At Berlin a promise 
was given to Turkey that if she would give her people freedom 
and good government we would give her Empire rest. Tho 
signatures of our Ambassadors were hardly dry on the Treaty of 
Berlin before the engagements we had entered into, not only in 
that Treaty, but in the Anglo-Turkish Convention, were criticized 
and condemned by the rank-and-file, as well as by the Xieaders 
and ex-Leaders of the Liberal Party in that House. Was it not, 
therefore, possible that the Sultan and the Pashas were at this 
moment waiting to see whether they were dealing with a cou.ntry 
that respected its pledges, or with one that repudiated, in one 
year, the pledges and obligations it had entered into the year 
before ? With regard to that part of the hon. Baronet's Motion 
which referred to Greece, he would observe that it was vague, 
like many previous Motions expressing want of confidence in 
Her Majesty's Government. The language was such as to con- 
vey to people outside a totally different idea from that conveyed 
to persons who were intimately acquainted with the subject. 
The hon. Baronet asked Her Majesty to endeavour to procure 
for Greece the rectification of Frontier agreed upon by the 
Powers. What did the hon. Baronet mean by a rectification of 
Frontier ? It was quite possible he meant two things. If lie 
meant a general rectification of Frontier, he (Mr. Hanbury) 
agreed with him. It was agreed there should be a rectification of 
Frontier. But if he meant any particular rectification of Frontier, 
then he entirely disagreed with him, because they had only to read 
the Protocols to find that the line recommended was a most vague 
and general line indeed. Lord Salisbury said Her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiaries understood a line to be indicated in a general 
way, and M. Waddington made a statement explicitly to that 
effect. In quoting from the despatches of Sir Henry Layard, 
the hon. Baronet gave the House to understand that our Ambas- 
sador was not acquainted with the intentions of the Congress as 
regarded the exact nature of the Frontier line ; but, only two lines 
below the extract quoted by the hon. Baronet, Sir Henry Layard 
gave the recommendations of the Congress, and said that the line 
did not give Janina to Greece. He maintained the line was 
very vague ; and, as a matter of fact, looking at the map, he did 
not believe that Janina was actually included in the line. Then 
it was urged that if the proposals of Berlin were carried out 
Greece would have all she claimed. That was by no means the 
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case. Mediation did not mean that one side was to have all it 
claimed and all the advantages of the bargain. It would be neces- 
sary to consider the attitude of Greece, and Greece had declared 
that not one inch less would she take than the line laid down at 
the Congress in Berlin. That was all very well, but the line 
was a vague one. No Frontier was agreed upon ; there was simply 
a recommendation that Turkey should accept a vague, general 
boundary, as proposed at the Congress. When the hoti. Baronet 
brought the charge against Her Majesty's Government of not 
having taken sufficient interest in the cause of Greece, he seemed 
to ignore what England had done for her. At the Congress 
England had been the best friend of Greece. He had heard it 
said on the front Opposition Bench by the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition that the Treaty of San Stefano was, in many 
respects, a Treaty much preferable to that of Berlin ; but if the 
Treaty of San Stefano had been carried out, then good-bye to 
Greece and her extensions. Therefore, it could not be said that 
the English Government had taken insufficient interest in the 
cause of Greece. The Greeks were perfectly satisfied with the 
efforts of Her Majesty's Government. Both the King and the 
President of the Council thanked the British Minister at Athens 
for what this country was doing for her ; and even the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), writing in The Nineteenth 
Century^ said — 

" Her Majesty's Government assumed, to the great and general satisfac- 
tion of the country, the charge of the Hellenic cause." 

It was, therefore, somewhat curious that, after so short a time 
had passed, a Motion should be brought forward which virtually 
impugned the conduct of the Administration with reference to 
the Greeks. A good many reasons were assigned why something 
should be done for Greece. There was a sentimental idea abroad 
upon the subject, and he had no doubt that in that idea many 
hon. Members shared. But what sentiment was there in the 
matter ? The Greeks were simply the inhabitants of a countfy 
in which there lived some 2,000 years ago the famous men who 
might or might not have been their ancestors. Then they were 
referred to the plea of good behaviour ; but Frontiers were not 
given to nations for good behaviour ; but even if that was the 
case he did not think Greece could put forward such a claim. 
He was told that England was under obligations to Greece. 
Why, it was exactly the other way. When, during the Turkish 
War, Greece was likely to do mischief, England interposed and 
saved her from what would have been well-merited punishment 
at the hands of Turkey. Again, an appeal was made on the 
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eround of nationality ; but here they were on dangerous gpround, 
for there were Mahommedans in these districts, and even in 
Janina. Did the people of this district wish to be anneiced to 
Greece ? In addition to interfering with the aflfairs of ThtGaaaly 
and Epiiiifl, Greece had followed a similar course in Crete, and 
had created so strong a feeling of disgust that a riot occurred 
among the Cretans, and several of the Greek agents ivere 
massacred, llo could not think that, on the question of nation- 
alit^3% speaking on the nature of all the evidence before I^arlia- 
meiit, there was anything to be said in favour of the proposed 
annexation on the ground of nationality. Then, again, it was 
said — '* You are going to set the Greeks up as antagonists to 
the Slav; and, to prevent the Slav going further South, you 
ou^ht to encourage the claims of Greece.'' It was a little too 
late in the day to make that objection, after the Treaty of Berlin 
had been agreed to, which gave such great powers to the Slav in 
Houmania and Bulgaria ; but, even if it were not too late, had 
the Greeks ever shown any likelihood whatever of being able to 
oope with the Slav ? A noblo poet, who took the utmost possible 
iutorost in the condition of Greece, once wrote — 

** Wo have tho Pyrrhic dance as yet. 
Where has the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? " 

and this seemed to him to explain, as nearly as possible, the con- 
dition of the country at this moment. What was the one reason 
for which the recommendation of the Congress of Berlin was 
made ? Simply and solely in order that Turkey might have rest 
on this subject, and on condition that Greece herself should give 
no further trouble to Europe. What did that imply ? It im- 
plied that the Frontier which was to be drawn between Greece 
and Turkey should be a strong one ; but it was impossible to 
read the statements of the Turkish Generals without feeling that, 
if the line roughly proposed by the Congress were adopted, they 
would have no kind of natural Frontier between Greece and 
Turkey. That was a formidable difficulty ; but the real difficulty 
lay in the fact that Greece herself proclaimed most distinctly 
that, even if what was now proposed were given to her, she 
would not take it as a final settlement ; and in this refusal he was 
sorry to say she was encouraged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich in one of his numerous contributions to 
periodical literature. Greece was now meddling in Crete and 
in Cyprus ; she was maintaining as loudly as ever the possi- 
bility of a Byzantine Empire ; and in all these instances it was 
much better for Her Majesty's Government to say to Turkey 
and Greece, *SSettle this matter between yourselves," than to 
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follow the course of those friends of Greece who proposed that 
a line should be imposed by an outside Power. If Greece enter- 
tained these indefinite ideas of extension , it upset the whole 
principles upon which the recommendations made in the Treaty 
of Berlin were founded. It was the want of finality in these 
arrangements which made Turkey hesitate before she took up 
these reforms. Indeed, the hon. Members who took up this line 
were playing into the hands of the unpatriotic Pashas, who 
would lose a great deal if real reforms were granted to all these 
Provinces, and into the hands of Eussia, which Power did not 
want to see a reformed country on her Frontier. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea declared that recent intelli- 
gence from Turkey showed that she was going from bad to 
worse. He maintained that that assertion was the very con- 
trary of the fact, for the news received from Constantinople 
that very day showed that Khaireddin Pasha had gained a 
triumph over the Sultan ; that was of the greatest importance, 
and was full of promise for the future prosperity of Turkey. In 
spite of all her difficulties, a great deal had been done by 
Turkey during the past year. In .the first place, she had gone 
through the difficult operation of handing over vast Provinces 
to her conquerors. She had assisted in giving good government 
to Eastern Roumelia ; she had given good government to Crete, 
the latter having been made a model Province. She had ap- 
pointed able Governors to several Provinces, and given to some 
of these Governors a long term of office. She had also got the 
bad Pashas out of the way. [^Cries of ** Chefket Pasha ! "] Of 
course, it was possible to point to the case of Chefket Pasha, 
and his retention in office was undoubtedly a great slur upon 
Turkey ; but, certainly, some dangerous Pashas had been got rid 
of. Again, the organization of justice had been re-modelled, and, 
on the recommendation of Lord Salisbury, the tithe had been 
confined to a single Province. In many important respects 
Turkey had acted upon the recommendations of Lord Salisbury. 
She had appointed Europeans to control the gendarmerie and the 
Judges, and in this respect she had exercised a very wise discre- 
tion. Turkey had two great difficulties — one with reference to 
money, and the other with reference to men. The first of these 
difficulties ought not to be too much insisted upon, because 
Turkey must reform herself whether she had money or not. 
Turkey was, however, an agricultural country, and probably she 
could recover from her distress more easily than many other 
nations. He hoped, therefore, that in future they would hear 
less of this difficulty of money. As to foreigners, he was bound 
to say they were not a panacea for the evils of Turkey, for some 
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of the foreigners formerly employed in that country had turned 
out to be as great scamps in their way as the Turks themselves, 
lie considered that the Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea was premature. After all, they had to deal with the 
Sultan and the Pashas, as being for the present the only possible 
Governors of Turkey. They must endeavour to do them justice, 
bad as they might be or good as they might be. If the Turks 
failed, who were to come in their place ? They could not divide 
Turkey in Asia as they had divided Turkey in Europe. If the 
Turk fell, the Hussian must come. Turkey in Asia was largely 
a Mahommodan country, and what would be the fate of the 
Mahommedans under Hussian rule? Many of the Christian 
population were not of the Greek, but of the Latin Church, and 
thoy might judge of what would be their fate from their expe- 
rience of the treatment of the Latin Christians in Hussia itself. 
He advocated also, in the interests of his own country, that they 
should give this the only possible Government in Turkey a fair 
chance, because, if the Turkish Government were to fall, there 
would be an upheaving of the great deep and a beginning of 
trouble, which would involve us and Europe in a long and 
costly struggle, of which no man could foresee the end. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. Gladstone rose, but gave way to — 

Sib H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, who said, he regretted to 
stand between the House and the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) ; but he was about to second the Amend- 
ment. He desired to express his gratitude to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) and the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lef evre) for the kind manner in 
which they had spoken of his recent labours in Eastern Roumelia. 
Although he and his noble Friend (Lord Donoughmore) might 
have been chosen as Party men to serve on a Bulgarian Commis- 
sion, they were determined to execute their task irrespective of 
Party politics; and the instructions they received from Her 
Majesty's Government were that they should carry it out on the 
principles of local self-government and free institutions, which 
had been so successful in this country. He also expressed his 
acknowledgments to the right hon. Member for Greenwich for 
having said, in a letter he had written to some Bulgarians 
who had sought to enlist the right hon. Gentleman in favour 
of setting aside the arrangements of the Treaty of Berlin, 
that he would offer no opinion on the matter until he had 
seen the results of the Commiseioners' labours. Before he 
went into the question of the non-fulfilment of this Treaty 
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lie would point out that there were other Treaties, the stipu- 
lations of which had not been fulfilled. The Treaty of Vienna 
was still unfulfilled in many points, and in 1848 or 1849 Lord 
Palmerston used some forcible language about its non-fulfil- 
ment in regard to the City of Cracow. In 1856, shortly after 
the Treaty of Paris was signed by the Representatives of the 
Powers, the English Government was obliged to adopt the strong 
measure of sending the Fleet to the Black Sea before it could 
compel Russia to comply with the stipulations of that instrument. 
The hon. Member for Chelsea had not treated the matter fairly 
in merely singling out the non-fulfilment of certain stipulations 
by Turkey ; for, as his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Stafiford shire (Mr. Hanbury) had already pointed out, there were 
many other unfulfilled stipulations of the Treaty, though they had 
heard little of them. For instance, the fortresses of Bulgaria had 
not yet been destroyed, and the Jews had not yet been emanci- 
pated in Roumania, and were not entirely so in Servia ; but he 
could bear testimony to the fact that the Turkish Commissioners 
on the Commission in which he acted were the strongest in sup- 
porting the principles of civil and religious freedom on which the 
Constitution drawn up for Eastern Roumelia was based. The 
hon. .Member for Chelsea said they had not re-established the 
direct rule of the Sultan in the Province, and that the " bag-and- 
^^SS^S^ policy " had been carried out. Well, it was not for the 
hon. Baronet to blame the English Commissioners even if that were 
60. But he thought that the direct rule of the Sultan existed quite 
as much in Eastern Roumelia as that of Her Majesty did in the Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands. The Queen had the right of 
garrison in the Channel Islands, and of giving her assent or 
dissent to the Acts passed by their local Legislatures. The Com- 
missioners were instructed to establish the direct political and 
military rule of the Sultan as far as concerned the external 
defence and protection of the country ; but they were also in- 
structed to give the Province an autonomy based on the law of 
the vilayets and on the decision of the Conference of Constanti- 
nople, in which Lord Salisbury took so prominent a part, and 
which conceded the widest local liberty. The hon. Member for 
Chelsea said that Aleko, the Governor of Eastern Roumelia, was 
not a Turkish Pasha. If he was not that he did not know what 
he was. He had been all his life in the Turkish Service. At one 
time he was a Secretary of Legation, and afterwards he became 
Ambassador at Vienna. He was a Turkish subject, a Greek by 
education, and a Bulgarian by birth. He had arrived at the 
Frontier in a fez. The Russians had then sent to him what is 
usually called a ''billycock" hat as a compromise. His Excel- 
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lency lia^l, liowovor, assumed tho kalpak. He (Sir H. Druznmond 
Wolf!) thouf^ht tho import auco of the auestion had been mucli 
exaggerated. To put on the kalpak, which was the na- 
ttonal head-dross, could hardly be said to involve a formi- 
dable attack on the authority of the Government. If they coald 
Buppose such a thing pos^sible as an insurrection in Scotland, 
it could hardly be thought, when it was appeased, that if a 
Governor went to that country in a kilt he thereby made a great 
attack on the integrity of the British Empire. The hon. Member 
for Ohelsea said that the Turks were prepared to extend the East- 
ern Boumclian statute to the other Provinces of European Turkey 
only as far as claiming tribute was concerned. But this statute 
placed the whole question of taxation and its collection entirely 
under the control of the local Legislatures, so that it would be 
impossible for the Turks to lay hands upon any portion of the 
revenue not assigned to them without the consent and assistance 
of the local authorities, who would have the matter completely in 
their own hands. His hon. Friend had also spoken of a state- 
ment of Lord Salisbury's to the effect that the Commission was 
only to last for three months, within which time the other reforms 
ought to have been completed. They met for the first time on 
the 30th of September, and the three months would have ter- 
minated at the end of December. But the Commissioners felt it 
would be utterly impossible to finish their labours by that time, 
and in answer to communications from them the different Go- 
vernments agreed to extend the time. But even if, for certain 
purposes, their Commission had expired after three months' time, 
it was provided by the 19th Article that the European Commis- 
sion should continue to administer the finances of the Provinces 
till the new organization was complete. As it happened, they 
only handed over the administration of the finances to the local 
authorities about the 1st or 2nd of June ; and, therefore, he thought 
that complaint fell entirely to the ground. The hon. Member 
for Chelsea had quoted a statement of his to the effect that the 
want of money was no excuse for the Turkish Government, and 
contrasted it with something Lord Salisbury had said in ''another 
place." But the hon. Member seemed to him to be in some error, 
inasmuch as Lord Salisbury's language referred to reforms not 
in European but in Asiatic Turkey. For his own part, he 
still maintained that the want of money was no excuse for de- 
laying such reforms as the drawing up of reforms for the 
European Provinces. He thought Turkey was very much to 
blame in this ; and, though he could not support the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend opposite, he believed that a strong expression 
of opinion on the part of that House was most desirable in 
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order to force upon the Turkish Government tlie necessity of 
carrying out such reforms. The hon. Member had also alluded 
to certain atrocities now occurring in Macedonia. He had gone 
Tvith. no preconceived opinions, and had been most particular in 
inquiring into the question of atrocities. He had sent his Private 
Secretary, Mr. Walpole, along with Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, The 
Times* Correspondent, who was by no means a Turcophile, into 
a neighbouring village, and later alone into Macedonia, and he 
must say that there were very great atrocities being committed 
on Turks by the Bulgarians. One case was reported in the 
Blue Books. In another case he had been informed by some 
Turks that they had been driven out of their village by the 
Bulgarians with the cognizance of the Bulgarian head-man, 
and their wives had been violated. These Turks refused some 
money which he oflPered them, saying it was no good taking 
it because they would be at once deprived of it. These facts 
would all appear in the Blue Books. The two gentlemen 
whom he had mentioned went at his request to examine into 
the matter, and they certified to the truth of all these state- 
ments. There was another very recent case in which some Bul- 
garian zaptiehs went into the house of a Turk and asked a woman 
where the money was. On her refusing to tell, they stabbed her 
in one or two places and put burning coals on her breast until 
she gave the information they demanded. He had sent his pri- 
vate secretary and his official secretary, who took a deposition as 
to the fact. He did not dwell upon these cases very much, be- 
cause in times of war and disturbance great horrors would happen. 
But it was not quite fair to charge these horrors entirely on the 
Turks. The object of the Commissioners was to establish such 
a system of police in Eastern Roumelia as to prevent this kind of 
hostility between the races in the future. He was convinced it 
might be done away with. In some parts of Eastern Eoumelia 
the Turks and Bulgarians were, at the present time, on very good 
terms ; and he had great hopes that when the Russian Forces were 
withdrawn, and the country had become absorbed in agriculture 
and commerce, the two peoples might live very well and happily 
together. He did not deny the existence of Turkish atrocities ; 
but they ought to acknowledge that there were atrocities on the 
other side as well. He would not go into the question of Greece, 
as he had not been able to follow it closely ; but he was of 
opinion that the wisest thing Turkey could do would be to come 
to terms with Greece as speedily as possible. The House would 
recollect that the question did not affect Greece only, but also a 
very large population in Turkey who sympathized with their Greek 
brethren outsid e. This Greek element was at present well-affected 
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towards Turkish rule ; but they sympathized with their brethren 
in Greece proper, bo that it would be best for Turkey not to re- 
fUse their demands much longer. He need hardly Bay that one 
of the standing difficulties of Turkey was the chance of a war 
with Greece. There were still other questions to be grappled with 
in Turkey ; and as Khaireddin Pasha, the present Grand Yizier, 
whose opinions were liberal and enlightened, Iiad always 
shown himself disposed towards carrying out the necessary 
reforms, he believed that his tenure of office 'would con- 
duce much to a satisfactory settlement of the difficulties. 
Por his own part — speaking with a strong sense of responsibijity, 
and being desirous of maintaining the Turkish Empire — he felt 
convinced that that Empire could only be maintained by a com- 
plete system of decentralization. The state of Constantinople 
was something perfectly appalling, and he scarcely liked to tell 
of all the instances of corruption that had come under his 
notice. The House would be able to judge from one or two 
instances. It was generally known that the import duties were 
to the amount of 8 per cent ad valorem, A friend of his had 
imported goods to the extent of £800, and wished to have the 
boxes opened at his own house and not at the Custom Souse. 
At the Custom House he declared their value, and offered £64, 
the duty of 8 per cent, together with a fee to coyer the expenses 
of the Custom House officer. Nothing would induce the Custom 
House officer to accept the offer, and a broker at last tried bis 
hand and obtained the boxes for £8, the £64 being taken as the 
basis of the duty. Of this £8, 8 per cent on £64 was paid to the 
Ooyernment, the rest being appropriated by the officers as back- 
sheesh. He was informed by a gentleman who had had access to 
the Papers relating to the Bevenues of Turkey that, at the present 
time, only about '£12,000,000 went into the Treasury Chest; 
while he was conTinced that no less than £25,000,000 were 
paid by the taxpayers, and the country was thus reduced to 
poverty. Notwithstanding that, the informant said that the 
country did not require the services of any heaven-bom financier 
in order to overcome the difficulties and to set things straight. If 
only the present arrangements were honestly worked, the revenue 
would rise to its proper amount. Every attempt had been made 
to patch up the finances of Turkey. An offer had been made 
by M. de Tocqueville, and had fallen to the ground ; and, again, 
a plan had been suggested by which the Ottoman Bank should 
relieve the wants of the country. These offers comprised a loan 
of the sum of £6,000,000, which was wanted for the disband- 
ment of troops, the redemption of the caime, and establishing 
a gendarmerie; but if that proposal had been accepted, it would 
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have been all bat fatal, as it would have given Turkey the meana 
of going on for another six months. Then there would be another 
crisis, with the old story over again. If Turkey wanted to live 
she must look into the question as a whole, and institute reforms 
to last, not for six months, but for many years. That could only 
be done by decentralizing. If the finances were mismanaged in 
the capital, how much more were they likely to be mismanaged 
in the Provinces, where there was no check upon them, and 
whence an appeal could only be made to the mismanagement of 
the Metropolis. So, why not allow the Provinces to govern 
themselves and pay for their own police? Why should they 
depend upon the police, which were said to be sent down from 
Constantinople; but which he knew, in many instances, were 
really not sent down at all ? Turkey ought to adopt the plan 
which had been suggested by England — namely, to lay by so 
much of the annual revenue of the I*rovinces for State purposes 
— for the Army. Navy, Diplomacy, and Public Debt, and spend the 
rest of the money in the Provinces under supervision. There 
were some who were now prophesying smooth things for the 
Turkish Government, and endeavouring to maintain them in 
their old traditions, saying — ^' Hold out, for England must in 
time come to help you ; " but, for his own part, he submitted the 
Turkish Qovemment must help themselves. Although he could 
not, for the reasons he had stated, support the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea, he felt that it would bo 
well if there was a strong expression of opinion from the House 
of Commons to the effect that we had done all we could for 
Turkey, that we were friendly, that we felt the necessity of her 
existence as a barrier to Bussia; but that, at the same time, she 
must execute the stipulations she had entered into, and show 
herself capable of carrying out the reforms which had been 
marked out for her. For this purpose he thought the Amend- 
ment quite preferable to the Motion. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word *^Thut" to tho end of the Quefition, in 
order to add the words **this House desires to express its gratification that 
the main portion of the stipuhitions of the Treaty of Bex^linhas been success- 
fuUy carried into effect, and approves the steps which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have already taken to secure the full accomplishment of those portions 
of the Treaty which are still in course of execution,"— (itf?-. Hanhtiry^) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, '* That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question/' 

P 2 
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Mb. GLADSTONE: Sir, I need not say I bear in my mind 
the fact that no hon. Member in the House, excepting those "who 
have moyed and seconded the Motion and the Amendment, have 
jet been led to address it, for want of time. I confess it appears 
to me little less than a mockery to commence a general discassion, 
upon a question of this vast extent, after midnight. That is tlie 
condition, howerer, in which we are placed ; and if this were the 
time to discuss obstruction, there are many things with reg^ard to 
the Business of the House that I could say that only the extreme 
pressure of time prevents me from saying. The effect will be 
that I shall, myself, avoid a great many topics of great interest 
and importance, and a great many observations that have been 
heard in the speeches delivered, of which I should wish to take 
notice, but which are not absolutely essential to the main purpose 
that we have in view. Allow me to say. Sir, however, that I have 
listened to the hon. Gentleman the Seconder of the Amendment 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), in the main, with lively satisfaction. 
I am obliged to make that qualification, '' in the main," which he 
will thoroughly understand; because no one could listen other- 
wise than with pain to the statements which he made in 
regard to the outrages, which, as I have always said, if committed 
by Christians upon Mahommedans and Turks, are even worse 
than outrages if committed by Turks and Mahommedans upon 
Christians. These are matters of investigation, on which I give 
no opinion, beyond the general principle ; but, as regards the 
speecn of the hon. Gentleman, I will not say it has surprised me, 
after what I have seen and heard of his labours elsewhere ; but 
it demands from me an expression of lively satisfaction. What 
the Mover of the Amendment thought on the subject it would 
be difficult for me to conjecture ; but there are indications fre- 
quently in the course of speeches and at the close of speeches by 
which one can judge, in a certain measure, of the impression that 
they make on the two sides of the House. The speech of the 
hon. Member was greeted, during its delivery, and at its close, 
with the liveliest expressions of sympathy and satisfaction from 
this side of the House ; but I am sorry to say that I did not catch, 
though I listened anxiously and intently, any corresponding 
amount of similar expressions from the hon. Gentlemen among 
whom the hon. Member sits ; but, having endeavoured, as well 
I can, to compliment the hon. Seconder upon the character of his 
speech, will he permit me to offer a single criticism ? My criti- 
cism is this — I am at a loss to connect the speech with the vote 
he proposes to give. He stated that he should vote against my 
hon. Priend the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) on 
jiccount of reasons which he had given ; but it appears to pie 
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that those reasons were a part of the hou. Member's purpose, 
which he had been obliged to drop in consequence of the pressure 
of time. I do not detect these reasons in any portion of his 
speech, and that he may be assured that I am not indulging in 
captious criticism I will just call the attention of the House to 
the two branches of the Motion of my hon. Friend, and I will 
consider the bearing of the speech of the hon. Seconder upon the 
two branches of that Motion. In the first branch, my hon. Friend 
invites the House to pray Her Majesty to use her influence to 
procure the prompt execution of those Articles of the Treaty of 
Berlin which relate to reform in Turkey. Upon that portion of 
the Motion the hou. Seconder recorded a very strong opinion that a 
decided expression of sentiment from this House, urging Turkey 
forward in the path of reform, and conveying to Turkey the convic- 
tion it entertains as to the policy of her excuses, would be an ex- 
pression of the utmost value. Then, with regard to the rest of the 
Motion, it appears that Turkey will endeavour to procure for 
Greece the rectification of the Frontier agreed upon by the Powers. 
Well, Sir ; but the hon. Gentleman, in the same spirit of inge- 
nuousness as well as intelligence which characterized his speech 
at large, stated, in his judgment, as totally distinct and different 
from, and at variance with, and in contradiction to, the Mover 
of the Amendment, that it was essential to the interests of Turkey 
that she should proceed to a prompt settlement on the lines of 
the Treaty. Well, Sir, I entertained very lively hopes, under 
these circumstances, that we might have had the benefit of the 
vote of the hon. Member. Not having the benefit of his vote, I 
am still more grateful for the strength and encouragement we 
derive from the whole tenour of his speech. Let us hope it will 
be reported, as having come before the hour of midnight; it 
will be reported with greater accuracy and precision than those 
who, like myself, fall upon still more advanced hours. I trust it 
will be circulated far and wide ; for I am sure, coming as it does 
from a Gentleman of intelligence, who has had the confidence of 
the Government, and has lately been engaged in important duties 
in Turkey and has come back from there, and from his knowledge 
and experience of the country, that it will have a most beneficial 
effect. When I turn to the speech of the Mover of the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Hanbury), I am very sorry to say that I am 
imable to hold a similar strain of language. The Mover 
of the Amendment, Sir, is desirous of appearing as a sup- 
porter of the proceedings of Her Majesty's Government; but it 
is evident that he altogether disapproves of the important de- 
spatch written by Lord Salisbury on the 12th of June, which is, 
in point of fact, a manifesto of the pi'ospective policy of the 
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Crete aud Cyprus. What do we know of tkat ? The Ixon. G^entle- 
man has given us no details, no particulars, has quoted no 
authorities; but seeks, by raising a vague prejudice ag-ainst the 
Greek Government, to draw the House off from the purpose we 
have now in view. The hou. Gentleman charged the Greek 
Government with one act which, he said, was an act o£ miscon- 
duct — the sending of the Army across the Frontier. But that 
was done before the Congress at Berlin, and before the time -when, 
for a very short period, the British Government made tliemselves 
champions of the Hellenic nation. It has acted in good faith 
since the judgment given by the Congress — since the mediation 
recommended by the Congress. The hon. Gentleman says that 
the people of Epirus and Thessaly do not want to be annexed to 
Greece. Where is his authority for that ? That is his opinion, 
and in that opinion he is perfectly in conflict not only with — ^I 
will not say the opinions on this side of the House — but he has 
here also come into conflict, and in direct conflict, with the opinion 
of Lord Salisbury. He thinks that Epirus and Thessaly may 
very well remain under the rule of the Sultan. [Mr. Hanbury : J 
quoted the opinion of Sir Henry Lay ard.l Does the hon. Q-en tie- 
man think that Epirus and Thessaly will remain under the rule 
of the Sultan ? But, if he quoted Sir Henry Layard, I can only 
say he is in complete conflict with Lord Salisbury ; because his 
Lordship, with great good sense, in the despatch of the 12th 
June, after urging upon the Sultan the consideration that the 
territory in question is rather a source of weakness than of 
strength, adds, that if he retains this district under his dominion 
it will 

" Boar him a reluctant allegiance. Being Christians, they do not add to 
the number of his Army ; that in time of trouble their discontent is a standing 
source of danger and a steady drain upon his defensive power. The desire, 
which has been chronic among them for so long, prevents them from yielding 
any revenue compatible with the cost which it imposes.** 

The hon. Member comes here as a friend of Turkey. I have no 
doubt that he is the friend of Turkey, but he is one of those 
friends who have lured on Turkey to her destruction ; and now he 
is advising Turkey not to give way, not to accede to the demands of 
the Powers, and not to listen to the authority of Europe. That 
was the whole tenour of his speech, and it wound up with a re- 
commendation that the Powers should abandon their solemn con- 
clusion, and leave the matter to be settled between Turkey and 
Greece. Well, Sir, I do not recollect whether there is any other 
important allegation made by the hon. Gentleman that it is neces- 
sary for me to mention ; but he spoke, I remember, of the impossi- 
bility of regenerating the Turkish Empire in 12 months, and then 
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of certain things which had been done in the way of reform. Wb en 
lie spoke of making a good appointment, he was naturally re- 
minded of the case of Chef ket Pasha, perhaps one of the greatest 
miscreants on earth, who was so described solemnly by the British 
Government, and who was indicated by the British Government as 
a man whose crimes called for condign punishment. That man has 
been favoured, petted, kept in good offices, placed in disturbed 
districts, invested with the power of determining the happiness 
and misery of hundreds of thousands of people by the Sultan 
and by Pashas upon whom the hon. Gentleman said — ** For 
God's sake do not exercise pressure." Then the hon. Gentleman 
spoke of Midhat Pasha. I know that Midhat Pasha is, among 
all their enemies, the most formidable, and more than formid- 
able, the most repugnant to the subject- races. The hon. Gentle- 
man says the Sultan has appointed him for five years. I do not 
know whether he is so appointed, and I confess I care very little if 
he is so appointed. A man of that class is certainly likely to be 
appointed somewhere ; but I decline entirely to accept that ap- 
pointment as a proof, such as he wishes me to take, of the com- 
mencement of reform in Turkey. Then the hon. Member has 
spoken of the appointment of Photiades Bey in Crete for five 
j^ears. I believe he has not received an appointment of an irre- 
vocable character. I believe if Photiades Bey were appointed 
under a valid instrument not revocable that he would probably 
be a very good Governor of Crete ; but I am obliged to confess 
myself in conflict witli the hon. Gentleman on the point of fact, 
and judging from my information, derived at least from a man 
of great experience in Crete who ought to be well informed, 
Photiades Bey holds his appointment from day to day, depending 
altogether on the breath of the Sultan and the officers by whom 
he is surrounded. Well now, Sir, if I may leave the question — 
Oh, yes! there was the other point. We have recently heard 
of the re- organization of the Judges, of the reform of the Judicial 
system. We have been so profitably busy about it in this 
country for the last 50 years that the hon. Gentleman was quite 
justified in supposing that that would sound to us as if it were 
a great title for commendation. The statement he made was that 
183 Judges had been appointed — which was more than the whole 
Judicial Staff in this country — and that out of these 166 were 
Mahommedans. [An hon. Member: 83.] The hon. Gentleman 
may be better informed than I am ; but I must speak from the 
information I have received. But out of these Judges nearly 
all are Mahommedans. The appointment of a number of new 
Judges is no sign at all of the reality of improvement in 
Turkey. Let us hear from the lips of responsible Ministers that 
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progress is being made, and then we will begin to believe it. The 
hon. Gentleman is old enough to reflect and to remember what 
took place in former times in Turkey — after the Hatti-Oheriff in 
1839. After the Hatti-Humayoun in 1866, there arose a great 
promise of reform — nay, more — there were real beginnings of re- 
form. It is only just to Turkish statesmen to say that after the 
Hatti-Humaj^oun of 1866 there were some real beginnings of re- 
form. But we have now given Turkey 12 months, and we have 
not heard from the lips of responsible Ministers of the Govern- 
ment, who would not speak without knowing that they are well 
informed, any real assurance of any real progress made — of any 
district better governed, and in the single instance which amidst 
the pressure of Parliamentary Business a particular case has 
been cited — namely, the case of Armenia, the language held has 
been totally different. Not a project has been advanced, not a 
hope oven has been ventured that any improvement has been 
made. Well, now, Sir, it was necessary for me to notice these 
points of the speech which referred to the case of the Greeks, 
and which were intended to prejudice the Greek Government in 
the eyes of the House, as the hon. Member also thought to pre- 
judice the case in the eyes of the House by talking about the 
dangers that were to follow the downfall of Turkey. Perhaps 
dangers would follow the sudden downfall of Turkey ; and, if so, 
that was the more reason for not following the advice of the hon. 
Member, because it was to him and other so-called friends that a 
very large part of the dangers of Turkey are now due. They 
have had their way. What has happened during the last three 
years ? Who is responsible ? Are not you in the majority ? 
Have not you had countless triumphs in this House ? Have you 
not had the whole power of the Empire at your back ? Do you 
think, then, you can come here and say that the minority, has 
marred your valuable efforts, or has baffled you ? If you are a 
majority, you are the Parliament of England. You are the 
Queen's Government. You are the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. You say you also have had people at your 
back. I should think, then, the hon. Gentleman himself would 
be ashamed that the handful of persons sitting on these Benches 
have been enabled to baffle the operation of that enormous 
powerful machinery, or to say that by its combinations the whole 
forces of your policy have been so enfeebled and made useless 
that its efforts have resulted in the prostration of Turkey, in the 
humiliation and mutilation of Turkey, in the increased weakness 
and corruption of Turkey, and in the aggravation of every 
danger which it was your duty to avert. I hold, on the contrary, 
that the best friends of Turkey are those who, at an early 
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stage of the controversy, in plain and decisive language, Tvithout 
any of those innuendoes which sometimes destroy the force of 
language, laid before Turkey the necessities of the case, and cast 
upon her the responsibilities of the evils that her misconduct or 
folly might entail, and did not exclude from their view that ulti- 
mate possibility, which was then first brought into action, that 
Europe, for the sake of peace, even for the sake of Turkey 
itself, might be obliged with strong hand to interpose. Modera- 
tion in the demands that you may make of her, firmness and 
earnestness of purpose, and no equivocation in the manner in 
which you press them — that, I believe, is the proper policy to 
pursue. But the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman is totally 
different from the Motion in more than one particular. The 
point of difference, however, to which I would draw the atten- 
tion of the House, is this. The Amendment of the hon. Member 
is entirely a retrospective Amendment. It expresses satis- 
faction with what has been done, and approves the steps 
that the Q-overnment have taken. My hon. Friend entirely avoids 
that ground in his Motion. Having the Papers in his hand, 
he felt it necessary, in his most able statement, and my hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) also felt it necessary, to go 
over that ground. But it is his Motion with which we have to 
do. That is entirely and wholly prospective. But it does not 
imply any censure whatever on Her Majesty's Government. Now, 
Sir, if I am to go back upon the past, I am bound to say I must 
agree with him in all his criticisms on the course Her Majesty's 
Government took ; but I do not wish to go back upon the past, 
for there is something better we can do. I say there is some- 
thing better ; and that is, to do what my hon. Friend invites us to 
do — to look straight to the future, and to endeavour to do so 
witljout prejudice and without animadversion upon Her Ma- 
jesty's Government, and to assist Her Majesty's Government 
with the weight and authority of this House in procuring the 
general fulfilment of those portions of the Treaty of Berlin essen- 
tial to the hapx)iness of the people of Turkey, for whom my hon. 
Friend is so solicitous, and particularly and specifically to pro- 
cure the carrying out of the clauses of the Treaty, and the con- 
summation of those relating to the Frontier of Greece. No doubt, 
it is our duty to call Her Majesty's Government to account — to 
criticize their conduct, and to find fault with them in whatever 
way our understanding and conscience may dictate. That, no 
doubt, is a part of the duty of a Member of Parliament ; but it 
is a dut}' which he certainly need not be so enamoured of as to 
flaunt it about, and resort to it on every occasion, particularly 
when it may come into conflict with the attainment of useful 
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objeots. If it be a duty to animadTert on tbe policy of tke Go- 
yemment where we think they have gone wrong, it is certainly 
a much higher duty to waive retrospective criticisnii and to use 
the influence of the House to mitigate the serious evils which 
afflict the East, and to promote the happiness of the populations 
of the Turkish Empire. This is what my hon. Friend asks the 
House to do. H»3 asks the House to do no more than that. He 
be^s you gt'iierally to press for the prompt execution of the 
Article relating to reforms, and that an undertaking may be 
given that the Articles of the Treaty may be carried out, thereby 
endeavouring to procure for Greece the rectification of the Fron- 
tier agreed upon by the Powers. Is there anything improper 
in that? I am sure Her Majesty's Government will not tell us 
that wo must not interfere because negotiations are going on. 
There is a perfectly distinct Article in the Treaty that is the 
completion and consummation of a great negotiation, and what 
we want is the application of that, and that is not a matter which 
ought to be or which could be afiPected by complicated negotia- 
tions when the views of the Powers are unknown. The Mover 
of the Amendment seems to think that the Treaty is very diffi- 
cult to understand upon this siibject. He says, and says quite 
truly, and quotes Lord Salisbury as his authority, that the Fron- 
tier line was generally indicated, and not indicated with preci- 
sion, by the Treaty of Berlin. That is perfectly true ; but is 
that any reason why we should not ask the parties who are com- 
petent to interpret their own words to proceed to do so, 
because the hon. Gentleman may happen to think, or I may 
happen to think, or anybody else, that these words are difficult 
to construe ? That is no reason why the words should not be 
construed by the proper authorities. We are not the proper 
authorities. The proper authorities are the Powers who con- 
ducted the negotiations. I presume they know their own mean- 
ing. I believe they do know their own meaning. I believe that 
these difficulties are pei-fectly airy and theoretical. The French 
Government, at the foundation of the Greek Kingdom, made 
most intelligent studies of the whole question of the Frontier, 
and contributed very greatly at that important period, if not to 
secure to the Greek nation a good Frontier, at least to prevent 
her having a much worse one than she actually got. If you will 
procure them, you will find they knew perfectly well what this 
Frontier is, and ought to be. That is not a question, at any 
rate, to be regulated by talk about vagueness, encumbered with 
words that are nothing to the purpose. There is no fear of the 
result. What is our fear ? It is that we are interrupting the 
peace of the land. We should raise our voice in defence of 
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those arrangements which are for the interests of justice, peace, 
and reform in these countries ; and, for that reason, what we ask 
is that Her Majesty's Government will work in co-operation with 
other Powers in order to bring this matter to a speedy consumma- 
tion. Let the hon. Gentleman say, if he likes, that this question 
can end in but one way. I have never incited, and I will not 
incite, or endeavour to incite, the Government of Greece not to 
regard this as a final measure. The only communication I have 
had with any person connected with the Greek Government on 
this subject is this — namely, to make known my belief that Lord 
Salisbury was perfectly justified in saying that if Turkey acquiesced 
in the arrangement contemplated at Berlin it might be fairly asked 
of Greece that she should give satisfactory assurances for her 
future good conduct. I charge the hon. Gentleman with mis- 
representing me, and he enabled me to refute what he has said, 
by referring to actions of mine in a totally opposite sense. I 
entirely disclaim the intention, and I am perfectly willing to 
sympathize with the hon. Gentleman and the Pashas in their 
desire for finality, if that were really a diflBculty. As I have 
said, this can only end in one way. Greece, weak as she may be, 
is yet strong in the principles on which she rests. She has the 
assertions made by the Turkish Government ; she has the strong 
sympathy of these populations ; she has the assertion of the use- 
lessness of these populations to the Sultan ; she has, on record, 
the engagements by this country, now some 13 months ago, pro- 
mising our careful consideration, which is well known to mean 
the favourable consideration of some of her territorial claims. 
She has got certain words inserted in the Treaty ; she has got a 
description of a certain line of Frontier. That line of Frontier is 
a line which, like every other line, is difierent from a line drawn 
along the surface of the earth ; but the subsidiary arrangements 
are such that they must be made by the same authority which de- 
clared the line in principle. What we ask is, that the declarations 
of Her Majesty's Government ever since Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Beaconsfield came back from Berlin shall be fulfilled. One of 
the earliest declarations, constantly repeated over and over 
again, was that ''the Treaty of Berlin shall be fulfilled in the 
spirit and in the letter. We have never receded, and we do not 
believe and cannot believe that anybody will recede, from the 
Treaty of Berlin ; but, whoever does recede from it, the Govern- 
ment of England will not be the people to do so." This was ac- 
companied by the announcement that the Greeks had now the 
opportunity of obtaining a larger share of territory from Turkey 
than any of those rebellious subjects, as they were called, who 
hc^d taken part in the wa^ had previously obtained, These 
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fissurancos held out \>y this Government cannot I>e torgoiien, 
Thoj weaken your hauds, if jou are to attempt to interrupt 
the fultihnont of that arrangement. Greece inajr be weak, 
but, rely upon it, she will not recede ; and I will go further, 
and Bay, she will not recede from that which Europe lias pro- 
mised her. She cannot have higher sanction than that of 
Europe. In uiy opinion, it was vory mistaken policy to sever 
Eastern Houmelia from Bulgaria ; but so strong is my respect 
for that settlement that during the whole period of tliat arrange- 
ment I liave never opened my mouth for one word of criticism. 
We must, Sir, respect these conclusions at which the Powers o£ 
Europe arrived. In combinations and circumstances bo difficult 
and complicated as these, if you are to unsettle them on small 
cavils and private opinions, there never can be peace, there never 
can be progress towards the settlement of national qnestions. 
We have now reached a point at which our duty is to £orzn the 
best judgment we can upon the policy of Her Majesty's Gf-overn- 
ment so described. As I understand, the despatch of Xiord 
Salisbury refers to previous proceedings of the Government in 
which a more limited settlement of territory was proposed. It 
likewise refers to a preference which the Government had enter' 
tained, as I should say very mistakenly, in favour of a postpone- 
ment of further proceedings ; but it is purposely stated at the 
bottom of page 234 that they have not thought it right to insist 
on their views in this matter in opposition to the Powers' ex- 
pressed opinion, and, therefore, that line had been abandoned. 
Lord Salisbury goes on, in the course of a rather lengthy state- 
ment contained in page 235, to express the views upon which 
Her Majesty's Government intend to act. Of course, Sir, I do 
not pretend, and have no right to pretend, that I have any infor- 
mation as to their meaning beyond what I can draw from their 
ofEoial language. I read that offi.cial language with great care, 
and with as much candour as I can apply to it. I understand it 
to mean that Her Majesty's Government, reserving, of course, to 
themselves, and properly so, the same right of interpretation 
that belongs to every other Power, yet, not withstanding that, they 
intend to require from Turkey that she shall accept the general 
line of recommendation at Berlin. Sir, if the general line is kept, 
upon that very little difficulty will remain. It is impossible to 
admit the claim as to Janina. I am reluctant, independently of 
the lateness of the hour, to enter into the argument about it, 
because I feel that the authority of the Treaty is something very 
much higher and stronger than any argument I can use. But 
this I will say — and the hon. Gentleman himself did not for a 
moment contest the fact — ^that the people who inhabit the district 
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of Sandjak and Janina; and who form about one-half of the 
whole population of Epirus, are, in an overwhelming majority, 
Greeks by language. Of that there is no doubt whatever. A 
handful of Turks dwell in the town of Janina, and they are, un- 
fortunately, men of station and position ; but the population are 
a Greek- speaking population, and they are very strongly Greek 
in their sympathies. That is declared in Lord Salisbury's 
despatch. More than that, I doubt whether this House is aware 
how intensely Greek the City of Janina is. It is more Greek 
than an ordinary Greek city. Five hundred Epirot students are 
in the University of Athens. I need not say that they have got 
no Turkish University. But, Sir, I will go a little further, and 
I will quote the unprejudiced and unsuspected testimony of Lord 
Byron in the year 1810, before these ti'oubles began. In that 
year, commenting on the statement that Athens is still the most 
polished city of Greece, he says, in these few interesting words — 

" Perhaps it may be of Greece, but not of the Greeks, for Janina it, 
Epirus is universally allowed amongst themselves to be superior in the 
wealth, refinement, learning, and dialect of its inhabitants." 

Three thousand years ago', this was the cradle of the Greek 
nationality. I do not mean that the precise site of the city was 
the centre ; but, at any rate, there, or within six miles of it, was 
the cradle of the Greek nationality, and of the Greek religion. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved the Amendment says there have 
been mixtures of races there. Have there been no mixture of 
races in England? Are we Danes, are we Saxons, are we 
Eomans, are we Normans, are we Celts? [Laughter.'] If 
laughter is to be excited in that way, very good laughter indeed 
could be made at the mixture of races which prevails among our- 
selves. I cannot but believe it is one of the greatest conditions 
of the excellences of human nature. Such is the case with 
Janina. It is Greek, which is not to be disputed ; but it is Greek 
with a singular and marked character. The Turks do not claim 
Janina. Nowhere, that I can find, have the Turks said — ** Give 
us Janina, and then we will be satisfied.'' • Their old argument 
is — ** No, we must have the whole country down to the Gulf." 
They are vitally at variance with the whole of the Powers, 
and the best mercy that the Powers can show will be 
to do to-day what Safvet Pasha recommended some 12 or 14 
months ago — that the will of Europe should be announced to 
them, and that they should be made to attend to it peremptorily. 
I cannot conceive myself anything more unfortunate than that 
we should continue to keep Turkey in the midst of her difficulty 
by the Boi^t of encouragement given to her, and that has bee4 
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p^iveu to lier to-night by the speech of the hon. Gentleman , by 
these vague apologies and vague professions of friendship to 
her, of which she has had enough. If we say ** We have had 
enough of her promises of reform " — and I think we have — I 
think she is entitled to retort upon us that she has had enough 
of our promises of friendship. Bleeding as she is at every pore 
under our encouragement, groaning under the burdens which we 
have enoouraged her to undertake, I think that Turkey has great 
reason to complain, and 1 think she has a very great disposition 
so to complain. I do think it is most important to her to have 
a friend. We cannot expect, at any rate, we do not in this House 
believe, that Kussia is Kkely to be that friend. The Empire of 
Austria is assuming, almost from month to month, a position 
more and more formidable, and of more and more undisguised 
hostility to Turkey. It is laying its plans for distributing the 
Provinces, for acquiring and appropriating these dominions, and 
for opening to itself the territorial frontier to the JEgean Sea. 
Te endeavour to create some friendship between Turkey and the 
Hellenic race would be a wise and judicious policy, and it is that 
policy which we ask you to-night to adopt. I believe it is 
fairly founded on the basis that is described in this despatch — 
that is to say, the suggestion indicated is a reasonable suggection 
by the Congress at Berlin — and, on the other hand, the giving of 
assurances and guarantees from Greece for the observance, and 
the faithful observance, of good neighbourhood to Turkey. That 
is what we ask the House of Commons to pronounce. I believe 
it is a demand not only agreeable to all the interests in view, but 
a demand which is most agreeable to the vast mass of the people 
of this country — a people who have been much divided in regard 
to the questions between Bussia and Turkey, who have suspected 
everything connected with the Sclavonic progress, because of its 
supposed association with Bussia, but a people whose sympathies 
with the Hellenic interests are unquestionably large now, as 
they have been in former times. "We ask you, therefore, to 
adopt this step, to allow this House to express its views for the 
fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin. The Prime Minister said, 
on the 9th of November last, that, if necessary, he would appeal 
to the people to obtain the full accomplishment of the Treaty of 
Berlin, in the letter and in the spirit. Sir, it is not necessary 
for him to go so far as that. If he appeals to the House, we 
know that upon that side of the House his application will be 
favourably entertained, and he certainly will have on this side a 
warm and enthusiastic answer to his appeal. We trust that 
Her Majesty's Government will not take upon themselves the 
responsibility of forbidding these attempts of the HoTise of 
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Commons to concur with them in giving effect to the concert 
of Europe for a purpose declared by European authority highly 
favourable to the interests of freedom, but that they will be 
disposed to give their assent to the Motion — I think the most 
reasonable Motion-:-of my hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea. 
Mr. BOURKE : Mr. Speaker, I am quite sure that every 
hon. Member now present will admit that there is nothing more 
irksome, or more disagreeable, than addressing a weaiy House of 
Commons. I regret, Sir, that it should have fallen to my lot on 
this occasion to do so. -At the same time, I do not think it would 
be respectful to the House, occupying the position I have the 
honour to hold, if I were to abstain from stating, as I will do very 
shortly, my views on the Motion now before us. And first let me 
say that I think it is very satisfactory that we have so many pro- 
minent Members of the Liberal Party in this House who are 
anxious to advocate the more perfect fulfilment of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin. After the many vigorous denunciations, 
uttered both in this House and in the country against the Treaty, 
and considering that it has been declared by eminent Members of 
the Party opposite that it would be absolutely impossible to carry 
out its main stipulations — considering also that the provisions, 
the execution of which has been characterized as impracticable, 
have now been either executed, or are in process of execution, it 
is consoling to my mind that we have now a proposal made to us 
by the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke) for an Ad- 
dress to the Crown, praying that the Crown will use all its endea- 
vours to secure the carrying out of the other Articles of this 
Treaty which remain unexecuted. The Motion of the hon. Baronet 
points to two distinct things — the first is, the reforms in Turkey ; 
and the second, the claims of Q-reece. Now, I say most sincerely, 
and without the fear of contradiction, that both of those subjects 
have, from first to last — from the beginning of the protracted 
struggle which has gone on in Turkey for a period of four years — 
been prominently before the mind of Her Majesty's Government, 
who have, in fact, never ceased for one moment to be fully awake 
to their importance. Sir, amongst the many subjects which the 
hon. Baronet opposite has treated, there was one that he touched 
upon rather lightly, and which was afterwards adverted to by the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), to which I wish 
io allude at the outset, because I fear that, in my short address, 
I shall have to say some very disagreeable things ; and, therefore, 
I wish to begin by saying something that is mo?*^ figreeable than 
those topics to which I have alluded. I was, I must say, consi- 
derably relieved by finding that those hon. Gentlemen, although 
they made an attack on the Government in respect to nearly every 
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point to whicU tUey referredi did not attaok the Government on 
the question of Crete. It has, on many occasions in this Souse, 
certainly been insinuated that the Ooyemoient have not been 
alive to their duty in many particulars ; and they liave even 
been charged with being dead to their duty. But now that the 
Papers have been produced, and the policy of the Government 
has been fairly placed before the House, it is satisfactory to £nd 
that no fault is imputed to them in regard to Crete. And X must 
here pay a tribute to our Consul in that Island which I think is 
well aeserved, because it will be seen from these Papers that that 
gentleman has, from the first, endeavoured to obtain for the 
Christians in Crete all the liberties which they are entitled to 
enjoy. Sir, on many occasions, the good offices of England were 
solicited by the Cretans ; and we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that although, quite lately, the Cretan Assembly did make the 
most formidable demands upon Turkey — demands which a short 
time ago we could not have supposed that Turkey would concede 
— ^yet, mainly owing to the exertions of the English Government 
and to English influence, all the demands made by the Assembly 
have been agreed to by Turkey with one exception. As it is now, 
we have some chance of getting a good Q-ovemment in Crete/ 

Erovided only that Photiades Bey, and other good Governors who 
ave the welfare of the people at heart, shall be really secured in 
the government which they at present hold in that Island. Sir, 
now with regard to the 23rd Article of the Treaty, and the 
reforms in Turkey in Europe; that subject has already been so 
exhausted by my hon. Friend the Member for Christchurch (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) that I do not think it is necessary that 
I should weary the House by entering upon it. But I think 1 
should not be doing my duty, as this is the first time I have had 
an opportunity of speaking of the labours of my hon. Friend, if 
I were not to take this opportunity of saying that I believe no por- 
tion of the labour which has been bestowed upon Turkeyof late will 
be of so much good in the end, or will produce so many valuable 
results, as that great work in which my hon. Friend has been 
engaged in concert with my noble Friend, Lord Donoughmore. 
But the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke), I must say, 
in treating this subject was, as I am sorry to say he has been 
before, rather hard upon Sir Henry Layard; and I must certainly 
take this opportunity of pointing out in the strongest terms that 
Sir Henry Xayard, in addressing the Porte on this occasion, used 
no less energetic language than my hon. Friend the Member for 
Christchurch employed. Sir Henry Layard is not here to defend 
himself, and the hon. Member for Christchurch is. And I must 
say that when absent persons are performing their duty as well 
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as they can to this land, it is, above all things, the first duty of 
tliose who represent them in this House to take care that their 
actions are not misrepresented in this House, and that they do not 
receive a lestf favourable construction than they deserve. Now, 
Sir, the hon. Baronet mentioned the remonstrance of Sir Henry 
Liayard as being a very mild remonstrance indeed to the Porte 
upon the subject of their defaults. 

Sir OHAELES W. DILKB explained, that what he had 
said was this — that the remonstrance was very strong in its terms ; 
but that it was made in the form of a note verhale, which was the 
mildest form of diplomatic interference. 

Mr. BOXJBKE : I really cannot follow the hon. Baronet in 
the distinction which he draws, because whether a note verhale is 
the mildest form of diplomatic interference or not is of very 
little consequence. If the. words used are strong, it does not 
matter much whether they come in the shape of a note verhale or 
of the most solemn and binding Treaty. The words used by Sir 
Henry Layard were these— 

'^ Her Majesty's Ambassador has on many occasions brought this very 
important matter to the notice of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and has 
received from his Excellency verbal assurances that the R^glements to be 
introduced into the European provinces of Turkey were being considered, 
with a view to being submitted in each province to the special Commissions, 
in which the native element is to be largely represented. But no steps in 
that direction appear yet to have been taken, although more than ten months 
have elapsed since the Treaty of Berlin was ratified. 

" Her Majesty's Ambassador trusts that the Sublime Porte will enable 
him to inform his Government that the new H^glements have now been 
referred to the above-mentioned Commissions, and that they will soon be 
ready to be submitted to the European Commission instituted for Eastern 
Boumelia for its advice, as provided by the XXIIIrd Article of the Treaty." 

I cannot imagine anything more direct, or which 'would more 
plainly give the meaning of Her Majesty's Government and of 
our Ambassador, than these words. Therefore, I think it was 
rather hard that the remonstrance of Sir Henry Layard should 
be contrasted in that manner with that of the hon. Member for 
Christchurch. It seems to me that it is quite as strong. Now, 
ISir, the hon. Baronet then went on to speak of Asia, and he said 
we had peculiar responsibilities with regard to Asia. He spoke 
of the responsibilities that attached to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, not only in consequence of the 67th Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, but also of those accruing in consequence of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. Sir, it is not my duty, on this 
occasion, to retreat in any way from the responsibilities of Her 
Majesty's Government with regard to Asia ; for they have, from 
the first, been perfectly mindful of their duties. And, in August 
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last. Lord Salisbury drew attention to thu subjeot in one of the 
strongest despatches that has ever appeared in the Blae Books. 
He pointed out the necessity for reiorms in the Police, in the 
Judicial system, and in the collection of the Bevenue. Since that 
despatch was written, two Commissions have been sent to Asia 
Minor. We have received Beports from the Consuls who 
accompanied those Commissions, and I am sorry to saj that 
those Beports reveal the existence of a very unsatisfactory state 
of thinffs in that part of the Turkish Empire. In fact, I do not 
think that anything can be much worse than the condition of 
some parts of Armenia. I feel that the Armenians are entitled 
to the sympathy of this country, and I hope that they will obtain 
it, and enlist on their side the exertions of all to gain the 
reforms that we consider necessary ; but, at the same time, much 
as we sympathize with the oppressed races, I beg to protest 
against the inference that Her Majesty's Government is respon- 
su)le for the existing state of things, and that we are to blame 
for the non-fulfilment of Turkish promises. We have done our 
best, and have brought all these matters under the notice of the 
Porte. I, for one, have no wish to make excuses for the Turkish 
Qovernment. More might have been done by them than has been 
done, for the state of things revealed by the visits of our Consuls 
in AjdsL Minor is, in some places, shocking and revolting. The 
misconduct of the Pashas, the corruption and extortion of the 
officials, the tyranny and cruelty of those in authority, is as bad 
as anything we have ever heard of. It is useless, however, to 
denounce the Turkish Government in one breath, and in the next 
to taunt Her Majesty's Government that reforms have not as yet 
been carried out. We ought rather to try to remedy and improve 
the condition of Asia Minor. The difficulties, I admit, are great, 
and have been much increased by the emigration of a large 
portion of the Mussulman population ; but, bad as the condition 
of the country certainly is, it does not become us to be discouraged. 
Political questions of the highest importance have occupied the 
attention of the Porte, to which it has been necessary to give great 
attention. Such questions as the settlement of Bulgaria, of 
Eastern Boumelia, of Montenegro, of Albania, and the Frontier 
of Greece. It has been absolutely necessary to deal with these 
questions, which are of vital political importance, particularly 
from an International point of view. The Sultan has been 
opposed, from first to last, by a most fanatical Party at Con- 
stantinople, who have opposed all concessions. I believe the 
Sultan 18 perfectly convinced that the steps which Her Majesty's 
Government have recommended to him are the only means of 
giving prosperity to his country. With regard to the immediate 
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future of Asia Minor, Lord Salisbury has lately written a 
despatch, from which I will make one or two extracts, to show 
what, in the opinion of Her Majesty's Government, are their 
duties with respect to Asia Minor — 

" By Article LXI. of the Treaty of Berlin the Porte engages * to carry 
out, without farther delay, the improvements and reforms demanded by local 
requirements in the proWnces inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee 
their security against the Circassians and Kurds.' 

^* It further undertakes * to make known the steps taken for this purpose 
to the Powers, who will superintend their application.' 

"Further, in Article I. of the Convention between Great Britain and 
Turkey of the 4th June, 1878, the Sultan * promises to England to introduce 
necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later between the two Powers, into the 
government, and for the protection of the Christian and other subjects of the 
Porte ' in his Asiatic territories. 

** Under these two Treaty stipulations the Sultan stands bound not only 
to promulgate new and improvea laws, but actually to carry out reforms in 
the administration of the provinces situated within the sphere of Major 
Trotter's observation. Any proceedings inconsistent with the spirit of that 
promise furnish an ample ground for remonstrance — by the Consul in the first 
instance, and afterwards, should occasion arise, by the Ambassador. 

*^ Judgment must, of course, be used, both as to the expediency and the 
manner of such representations, and great care should be taken not to act 
upon information the accuracy of which is open to doubt. But, subject to 
these precautions. Great Britain is bound to spare no diplomatic exertion to 
obtain good government for the populations of A.siatic Turkey." 

Under these Treaty stipulations, Lord Salisbury has pointed out 
that the Sultan stands bound, not only to promulgate new and 
improved laws, but to carry out reforms in the Provinces of 
Europe and Asia. But, subject to these precautions. Great 
Britain is bound to spare no diplomatic exertion to obtain good 
government for the populations of Asiatic Turkey. These are 
the views of Her Majesty's Government at the present moment. 
They do not desire to withdraw from the course they have marked 
out ^f or themselves; and, certainly, the suspicions of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea are not well-founded. Six 
Consuls of experience and ability have been appointed in 
Anatolia. Her Majesty's Government have perfect confidence 
that wherever there is bad administration, or tyranny of any 
kind, these Consuls will perform the duty imposed^upon them by 
Her Majesty's Government — namely, to report the matter to Her 
Majesty's Government; and I myself have known many instances 
of Beports of that kind doing much good, and bringing to light 
abuses which have subsequently been remedied. Well, Sir, if 
nothing else had arisen, the recollection of what took place after 
the Crimean War would have induced Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to take the course they adopted ; because, beyond a doubt. 
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much of the evil which has fallen on the populations of Castem 
Europe in recent years is to be attributed, in my opinion, to the 
neglect of opportunities which have arisen subsequently to the 
Crimean War. 6ir, when these accusations are made agfainst a 
Conserrative Oovemment — accusations which are now made, and 
have been made for some years past, in every shape and form 
that it is possible to make them — when these accusations are 
made, it is as well to recollect that between 1856 and 1874, a 

r^riod of 1 8years, Liberal Governments were in powerfor 14 years, 
should like to Imow what evidence there is to show that, during 
those 14 years, the Liberal Governments were alive to those duties 
and responsibilities incurred after the Peace of 1856? Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
has mentioned the Hatti-Houmayoun. I have studied all the 
documents which arose out of it, and, I must say, I cannot find 
that the Liberal Government, or any Government in Europe, 
was really alive to the responsibilities which they undertook ; 
and this is the more surprising, because not only did they under- 
take those responsibilities as to the improved condition of the 
various races in Turkey, but they also entered into the famous 
Tripartite Convention binding them to protect Turkey, so that 
they had the strongest possible inducement to bring about 
an improvement of Turkey. They knew that they had gua- 
ranteed the integrity of Turkey — of the Turkish Empire — and 
they must l^now that the only way to preserve that integrity 
was to get Turkey to reform herself and her institutions. 
Now, Sir, I come to that portion of the hon. Baronet's speech 
which alluded to Greece. It appears to be the wish of the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to represent Her 
Majesty's Government as being totally indifferent to the cause 
of Greece, and as a sort of drag on the other Powers of Europe, 
before and after the Berlin Treaty. I do not think anyone can 
peruse these Papers without seeing that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have been, from the first, animated by the most sincere 
desire to better the relations which exist between Turkey and 
Ghreece. Sir, there have been other occasions on which I have 
been called upon to address the House upon this subject, and I 
have been obliged to treat it with considerable reserve, because, 
as the House is aware, ever since the Treaty of Berlin, negotia- 
tions have been goiug on, with reference to Greece, with all the 
Powers of Europe ; and, under these circumstances, it would be 
impossible for me to state anything in relation to what was going 
on then without being guilty of bad faith towards some or all of 
the Governments of Europe. Several hon. Gentlemen have 
to-night treated this rather as a Party question than otherwise, 
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and have endeavoured to show that, while other Governments 
were inclined to show sympathy with Greece, the Government of 
Her Majesty displayed no such feeling. I remember that, on a 
former occasion in this House, and on other occasions outside 
its walls, the hon. Baronet the Member for Ohelsea has endea« 
voured to show that Her Majesty's Government were opposed to 
the terms of the Treaty of BerHn as far as Greece was concerned. 
But what is the real truth concerning the matter ? So far from 
Her Majesty's Government lagging behind, it is, I think, clear, 
from the Papers before the House, that they have approved the 
course suggested by, and made part of, the Treaty of Berlin in 
reference to Greece. And, as a matter of fact, Her Majesty's 
Government suggested the line of the Greek Frontier some months 
before the Congress met, and that at the instance of Sir Henry 
Layard, who had conferred with Sadyk Pasha upon the question. 
That rectification of Frontier would have been agreed to before the 
meeting of the Congress, but for the unfortunate fact that 
Sadyk Pasha fell, and that Eashdi Pasha, who succeeded him, 
did not take the same view. Later on, when Sefket Pasha spoke 
to Sir Henry Layard on the same subject, he said that if this 
alteration or rectification of Frontier was to be effected, it must 
be done by means of pressure brought to bear by the European 
Powers ; but, in using this language, he did not express the 
opinions expressed either by his predecessors or his successors. 
It was just before the Congress that Sefket Pasha expressed the 
opinion which I have quoted to Sir Henry Layard ; and the only 
question remaining was whether it should or should not be taken 
into consideration by the Congress. What, then, are the facts ? 
It must be well known that during the late war Greece distinctly 
refused to discourage the attacks which were made on the Turkish 
Frontier, and, after the important successes of the Russian Army, 
determined themselves to invade Turkey with irregular Forces. 
This proceeding was not lost sight of by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, who sent two officers to Greece to endeavour to induce the 
Greek Government to desist from the course upon which they had 
entered. Furthermore, when Her Majesty's Government found 
that there was an intention on the part of the Porte to take 
strong retaliatory measures, they took steps to dissuade the Con- 
stantinople Government from sending their iron-clad Fleet to 
bombard certain towns on the seaboard of Greece. Greece was 
assured that she would lose nothing by abstaining from attacking 
Turkey, and we endeavoured to persuade the Porte that the most 
prudent and politic thing it could do was to observe a policy of 
conciliation towards Greece. We were successful in obtaining a 
trucG between the two Powers. At that time we had reason to 
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belieye that Greece would be satiafied with the line of delimita- 
tion mentioned by Sir Henry Layard. Under these circumstances, 
I do not think that Greece has any right to complain of the 
advice given by England. Greece ought to recollect this now, 
and did recollect it at the time, because she acknowledged that 
Turkey had a large Army and a large Navy, and it was only by 
the earnest desire of England that that Army and Navy were 
not used against Greece. It would have been a great evil and a 
great misfortune for Greece, if that country had been made the 
theatre of a contest between the two nations. At that time there 
was a g^eat alarm in Greece, and the Greek Government not only 
besought Her Majesty's Government to interpose, but thanked 
Her Majesty's Government in the warmest terms for having pre- 
vented Turkey from attacking her. Well, Sir, it has been 
always the opinion of Her Majesty's Government that Turkey 
would do wisely to make such arrangements with regard to her 
Frontier as would restore peace between the two countries. I 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, that the question is not as to one particular town or 
one particular line. The great object is to restore peace, and to 
do it in such a way that it will be a permanent peace, and that 
populations which for centuries, or, at least, within the memory of 
men, have not been able to live peaceably, might for the future be 
able to do so. We have impressed on Turkey that if she makes 
a territorial sacrifice she will be amply compensated for that 
sacrifice by being relieved from the necessity of keeping up a 
large Army on her Frontier, exhausting her resources by continual 
expeditions, keeping up large garrisons, receiving no tribute, and 
having a population on her border in a state of insurrection. It 
may be said that one of the difficulties of the situation is to find 
a defensible Frontier. I believe that the present Frontier may be 
said to be the most defensible Frontier that can be obtained, and 
I wish to say that, because I think it one of the strongest points 
that Turkey has. But when one comes to think of it, I do not 
think it, in reality, a strong point at all ; because a Frontier may 
be one of the strongest Frontiers in the world, but it may be a 
very bad Frontier for the maintenance of peace. One of the 
greatest enemies of peace is brigandage. Sir, the very fact of 
the Frontier being a moimtain in which brigands abound is a 
reason why it should remain a strong Frontier ; but that does not 
render it a good Frontier. Sir, when the Congress took place. 
Her Majesty's Government did what could best be done by 
mediation. There is no evidence whatever to show, in all these 
Papers, that any Power of Europe was prepared to force the 
opinion of Congress upon Turkey. In fact, I am prepared to 
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state that there was no Government in Europe prepared to do so. 

There was no Government in Europe prepared to force the 

opinion of Congress upon Turkey ; and, therefore, that being so, 

Her Majesty's Government thought that the best, and really the 

only^ way to bring about the agreement between the two Powers, 

and to effect the object they all had in view, was to endeavour to 

get the two Powers to agree among themselves. This is really 

the whole key to their position. They have never held back for 

onet instant. What they said was this — " We believe the best 

way to arrange this matter is to endeavour to get these two 

Powers to agree. At the same time, when the proper time 

arrives, if they do not agree, we are ready to go forward with 

mediation." The hon. Baronet says in October we broke off the 

concert of Europe. We did the exact reverse. We got the 

Powers to adopt our views. We received the support of every 

Government. We received the support of France, of Italy, of 

Germany — notwithstanding all that was said by the hon. Baronet. 

We received the support of Austria, and we received both the 

support and gratitude of Greece. I will just read one or two 

quotations from the despatch of Mr. Corbett to the Marquess of 

Salisbury, dated Athens, December 26, 1878, in which he says — 

** M. Delyanni showed me yesterday the note mentioned in my despatch of 
the 25 th instant, which he has just received from the Turkish Charged' Affaires, 
and expressed the satisfaction felt b^^ the Greek Government that at last the 
Sublime Porte had recognized the principle of a cession of territory by Turkey 
to Greece." 

All this time we had been endeavouring to press on Turkey the 
advisability of making that concession. 

" His Excellency and M. Coumoundouros, the Prime Minister, both re* 
quested me to convey to Sir Henry Layard the thanks of the Greek Govern- 
ment for the interest he had shown in the matter of the rectification of the 
frontier, as reported by the Greek Minister at Constantinople. They 
attributed to his friendly co-operation the present favourable aspect of the 
questioB." 

Sir Henry Layard was publicly thanked by the Greek Govern- 
ment for the interest he had shown in the matter of the rectifica- 
tion of the Frontier ; and now the hon. Baronet comes forward 
and charges him with being cold and lukewarm on the subject. 
I think the House will agree with me that, considering the 
mediatorial attitude which, at this moment, both Hex Majesty's 
Oovernment and the other Governments of Europe are occu- 
pying with regard to Turkey and the Greek question, I may be 
excused from going into matters of detail respecting the boundary. 
If T were to do so, I should really break faith with the other 
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Ooyemments of Europe. I obBerve that only a few days ago 
the Italian Prime Minister made a remark of that kind in 
another Assembly ; and, therefore, I hope the House will excuse 
me from going into minute detail with regard to the boundary 
line between the two countries. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), and the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), both 
mentioned the case of Janina. I do not believe there can be 
any doubt that the general description given of Janina is correct. 
I do not think anybody can read descriptions of Janina without 
coming to the conclusion that it is practically Greek. But I do 
not wish to be supposed to be in favour of the cession of Janina 
or against it. That is the question now to be decided at Con- 
stantinople. Therefore, it would be extremely improper to give 
an opinion one way or the other. Although I admit that it is, 
no doubt, a Greek town, at the same time, I cannot help thinking 
that there is a strong Albanian nationality, and that there is a 
strong feeling in Albania against the cession of Janina ; and it 
really is not wise in those who will have great influence in 
acting as mediators in this case to ignore the strong points on 
one side, whilst giving effect to the strong points on the other 
side. I am not disposed to think lightly of Albanian nationality. 
They are an ancient and historic race. We find the Albanians 
in olden times described by Herodotus and Pliny as being a 
wild and uncouth race, brave, and primitive in their modes of 
living. All the characteristics attributed to them are those 
of the Albanians of the present day. I do not believe there 
is any evidence to show that Albanians will peacefully submit 
to absorption of any kind. That is a question that is to be 
decided hereafter, and it is unwise to shut our eyes to that 
question. It may be taken for granted that any cession of ter- 
ritory which may be made must be such as to meet with the 
approval of the Albanians themselves; otherwise, more harm 
than good will result. I have no doubt whatever that it is most 
expedient for Turkey to make a cession of territory, and a 
liberal cession of territory, for the reasons I have already men- 
tioned. Everybody must also agree that it is most expedient for 
Greece to be reasonable in her demands, and to live on friendly 
terms with Turkey. She must recollect that there are other 
Powers which may be more dangerous to her than Turkey ; for, 
after all, whatever may be said against the Turkish Government, 
it cannot be denied that Hellenic institutions have been allowed 
to flourish under Turkish rule. I believe it, therefore, to be of 
the greatest importance to Greece that she should entertain 
friendly relations with Turkey. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) says it is exceptionally hard for Greece that Her 
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Majesty's present Government should take a less favourable view 
of her aspirations than any Government who have preceded them. 
"Well, there is no person in this country who knows the political 
history of England better than the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
would just carry his recollection back a few years. I would ask 
hira whether, in 1854, Her Majesty's Government did not make 
the strongest representations to Greece with regard to her 
tendency to insurrection ? I would also ask him whether, later, 
in 1 862, when the cession of the Ionian Islands was first spoken 
of, Her Majesty's Government did not tell Greece that whoever 
was on the Throne of Greece must renounce all ambitious ideas 
with regard to Turkey? More than that, I would ask him 
whether, in 1870, Her Majesty's Government did not use the 
strongest threats towards Greece, to induce her to desist from 
her projects for an extension of territory ? Under these circum- 
stances, it seems to me somewhat unfair to accuse Her Majesty's 
present Advisers of taking a less favourable view of the affairs of 
Greece than their Predecessors. With regard to the Besolution 
before the House, I cannot agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it has not a retrospective effect. The whole of the speech of 
the hon. Baronet who moved it (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was an 
indictment against Her Majesty's Government for what has taken 
place. Therefore, I need not say that the Government cannot 
accept the Resolution of the hon. Baronet. They concur, cer- 
tainly, in the Amendment that has been proposed by my hon. 
Friend behind me. I am afraid I have wearied the House by 
going into details which, certainly, are of a somewhat difficult' 
character ; but I hope the House will be satisfied with the state- 
ments I have made. The House may rest assured that reforms 
in Turkey, both in Europe and Asia, will continue to have the 
best attention of Her Majesty's Government, and that Her 
Majesty's Government will use their best endeavours to secure a 
settlement of the boundary question in such a manner as to 
conduce to the establishment of a permanent peace. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ''That the Debate bo 
now adjourned." 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 
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BULGAIilAN HOBBOES 



AND THE 



QUESTION OF THE EAST. 



In the difficult question of the East, entangled by so 
many cross-purposes and interests, the people of this 
country have shown a just, but a very remarkable, 
disposition to repose confidence in the Government 
of the day : and the Government of the day has 
availed itself to the uttermost of that disposition. 
For months the nation was content, though measures 
and communications known to be of the highest in- 
terest were in progress, to remain without official 
information, and to subsist upon the fragmentary and 
uncertain notices which alone would transpire through 
the press. It had to dispense not only with official 
information, but with discussion in the House oi 
Commons. Only on the thirty-first of July did the 
House of Commons receive, from the bounty of the 
Government, after interminable delays and in the 
dregs of the Session, a single night in which to re- 
view the transactions of the Administration, together 
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with those of other Powers, during a twelvemonth, 
and to ascertain the prospects and policy of the 
coming recess. The lateness of the period fixed for 
the dehate went far to insure its ineflSciency. But 
this was not enough ; and further precautions were 
adopted. It was announced that, if the debate over- 
flowed this narrow limit, it could only be finished in 
fragments ; the ordinary business of .the Government 
must proceed in preference to it, but it could doubt- 
less be renewed on some day of yet thinner benches, 
deeper exhaustion, and greater nearness to the Twelfth 
of August, the principal and inviolate festival of the 
sportsman's calendar. 

So much for discussion. Next as to information. 
For not weeks only but months together, appeal after 
appeal was made to the Grovemment to supply Par- 
liament with full and authentic information, in lieu of 
the scanty and imcei*tain notices which alone could be 
obtained from unofficial sources. Appeal after appeal 
was met with dilatory pleas. In these pleas, taken 
singly, there may often be much reason ; but, in the 
aggregate, they were pushed to excess. Some measure 
was in progress, and could not be explained till it 
was completed; or was completed, and therefore a 
thing of the past, which had disappeared from the range 
of discussion ; or was in contemplation, and the public 
interest would suffer by disclosure. During this 
time, instead of preparing the papers and documents, 
to be ready for instant presentation, when presenta- 
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tion might be allowable, they were left unprepared, 
so that after every reason and every pretext for with- 
holding them had been exhausted, precious weeks 
were lost afresh in the necessary labours . for, and 
of, the press. 

And the ending of this extraordinary confidence 
on the one side, and of these free drafts upon it from 
the other, what has it been ? That we have had by 
degrees, from private and voluntary exertion, the 
knowledge which it was the bounden duty of the 
Administration to supply : and that, by the light 
which this knowledge casts upon past events we 
learn with astonishment and horror that, so far as 
appears, we have been involved, in some amount, at 
least, of moral complicity with the basest and blackest 
outrages upon record within the present century, if 
not within the memory of man. 

The effect of the course which was taken by the Go- 
vernment was by no means confined within the walls 
of Parliament. For securing the escape of a great 
question from public vigilance there is no expedient 
comparable to adjourning Parliamentary discussion 
of it until the dying hours of a Session. For thus it 
is brought before the public mind at a time when the 
nation is in holiday, when society as well as Parlia- 
ment is prorogued, when the natural leaders of every 
country or municipal community are dispersed. It 
is the great vacation of the year, when no one 
expects, and few will consent, to be called to serious 
business. All, who are acquainted with the inner 
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working of our Parliamentary as well as our social 
system, know the weight as well as the truth of what 
I now say. 

The state of the case, then, is this. The House of 
Commons has in the main heen ousted from that 
legitimate share of influence which I may call its 
jurisdiction in the case. A subject of paramount 
weight goes before the people at the time when 
the classes having leisure, and usually contributing 
most to form and guide public opinion, are scat- 
tered, as disjointed units, over the face of this 
and of other countries. In default of Parliamentary 
action, and a public concentrated as usual, we must 
proceed as we can, with impaired means of appeal. 
But honour, duty, compassion, and I must add shame, 
are sentiments never in a state of coma. The 
working men of the country, whose condition is less 
affected than that of others by the season, have to 
their honour led the way, and shown that the great 
heart of Britain has not ceased to beat. And the 
large towns and cities, now following in troops, are 
echoing back, each from its own place, the mingled 
notes of horror, pain, and indignation. 

Let them understand that the importance of their 
meetings, on this occasion at least, cannot be over- 
rated. A s Inkerman was the soldiers' battle, so this 
is the nation's crisis. The question is not only 
whether unexampled wrongs shall receive eflfectual and 
righteous condemnation, but whether the only effec- 
tive security shall be taken against its repetition. In 
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order to take this security, the nation will have to 
speak through its Government: but we now see 
clearly that it must first teach its Government, almost 
as it would teach a lisping child, what to say. Then 
will be taken out of the way of an united Europe the 
sole efficient obstacle to the punishment of a gigantic 
wrong, 

I have thus far endeavoured to describe how it 
has come about that the nation, deprived of its most 
rightful and most constitutional aids, has been called 
upon at the season when the task would under 
ordinary circumstances be impossible, to choose be- 
tween leaving its most sacred duties unperformed, 
and taking the performance of them primarily into 
its own hands. 

Had the call upon the country been only that oT 
Servia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, it would have 
been a grave one. But it is now graver far. By a 
slow and difficult process, the details of which I shall 
presently consider, and through the aid partly of 
newspaper correspondence, and partly of the author- 
ised agent of a foreign State, but not through our own 
Parliament, or Administration, or establishments 
abroad, we now know in detail that there have been 
perpetrated, under the immediate authority of a 
Government to which all the time we have been 
giving the strongest moral, and for part of the time 
even material support, crimes and outrages, so vast 
in scale as to exceed all modern example, and so 
unutterably vile as well as fierce in character, that it 
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passes the power of beart to conceive, and of tongue 
and pen adequately to describe them. Tbese are the 
Bulgarian horrors; and the question is. What can 
and should be done, either to punish, or to brand, or 
to prevent? 

The details of these abominations may be read 
in published Reports, now known to be accurate 
in the main. They are hardly fit for reproduc- 
tion. The authors of the crimes are the agents, 
the trusted, and in some instances, the since-pro- 
moted servants,* of the Turkish Government. The 
moral and material support, which during the year 
has been afforded to the Turkish Government, has 
been given by the Government of England on behalf 
of the people of England. In order to a full compre- 
hension of the practical question at issue, it will be 
necessary to describe the true character and position 
of the Turkish Power, and the policy, as I think it 
the questionable and erroneous policy, of the British 
Administration. 

Let me endeavour very briefly to sketch, in the 
rudest outline, what the Turkish race was and what 
it is. It is not a question of Mahoraetanism simply, 
but of Mahometanism compounded with the peculiar 
character of a race. They are not the mild Ma- 
hometans of India, nor the chivalrous Saladins of 
Syria, nor the cultured Moors of Spain. They were, 



* Of these there are named Ahmed Aga and TusKum Bey (Mr. 
Schuyler) ; also Chevket Pacha (Consul Eeade). Papers 6, p. 18. 
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Tipon the whole, from the black diay when tkey first 
Entered Europe, the One great anti-human specimen of 
humanity. Wherever they went, a broad line of blood 
marked the track behind them ; and, as far as their 
dominion reached, civilisation disappeared from view. 
They represented everywhere government by force, as 
opposed to government by law. For the guide of 
this life they had a relentless fatalism : for its 
reward hereafter, a sensual paradise. 

They were indeed a tremendous incarnation of 
military power. This advancing curse menaced the 
whole of Europe. It was only stayed, and that not 
in one generation, but in many, by the heroism of the 
European population of those very countries, part 
of which form at this moment the scene of war, and 
the anxious subject of diplomatic action. In the olden 
time, all Western Christendom sympathised with the 
resistance to the common enemy ; and even during 
the hot and fierce struggles of the Reformation, there 
were prayers, if I mistake not, offered up in the 
English churches for the success of the Emperor, the 
head of the Roman Catholic power and influence, in 
his struggles with the Turk. 

But although the Turk represented force as opposed 
to law, yet not even a government of force can be 
maintained without the aid of an intellectual element, 
such as he did not possess. Hence there grew up, 
what has been rare in the history of the world, a 
kind of tolerance in the midst of cruelty, tyranny, 
and rapine. Much of Christian life was contemp- 
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tuously let alone ; much of the subordinate functions 
of government was allowed to devolve upon the 
bishops ; and a race of Greeks was attracted to Con- 
stantinople^ which has all along made up, in some 
degree, the deficiencies of Turkish Islam in the 
element of mind, and which at this moment provides 
the Porte with its long known, and, I must add, highly 
esteemed Ambassador in London. Then there have 
been from time to time, but rarely, statesmen whom 
we have been too ready to mistake for specimens of 
what Turkey might become, whereas they were in 
truth more like lusus naturce^ on the favourable side ; 
monsters, so to speak, of virtue or intelhgence ; and 
there were (and are) also, scattered through the com- 
munity, men who were not indeed real citizens, but 
yet who have exhibited the true civic virtues, and 
who would have been citizens had there been a true 
polity around them. Besides all this, the conduct of 
the race has gradually been brought more under the 
eye of an Europe, which it has lost its power to 
resist or to defy ; and its central government, in con- 
forming perforce to many of the forms and traditions 
of civilisation, has occasionally caught something of 
their spirit. 

This, I think, is not an untrue description of the 
past, or even of the present. The decay of martial 
energy, in a Power which was for centuries the 
terror of the world, is wonderfiil. Of the two 
hundred millions sterling which in twenty years it 
borrowed from the credulity of European Exchanges, 
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a large part has been spent upon its military and 
naval establishments. The result is before us. It is 
at war with Servia, which has a population, I think, 
under a million and a . half, and an army which is 
variously stated at from five to eight' thousand ; the 
rest of those bearing arms are a hitherto half-drilled 
militia. It is also at war with the few scores of 
thousands of that very martial people, who inhabit 
the mountain tract of Montenegro. Upon these 
handfuls of our race, an empire of more than thirty 
millions discharges all its might : for this purpose it 
applies all it own resources, and the whole of the 
property of its creditors ; and, after two months of 
desperate activity, it greatly plumes itself upon 
having incompletely succeeded against Servia, and 
less doubtfully failed against Montenegro. Shades 
of Bajazets, Amuraths, and Mahmouds ! 

Twenty years ago, France and England deter- 
mined to try a great experiment in remodelling the 
administrative system of Turkey, with the hope of 
curing its intolerable vices, and of making good its 
not less intolerable deficiencies. For this purpose, 
having defended her integrity, they made also her 
independence secure ; and they devised at Constanti- 
nople the reforms, which were publicly enacted in an 
Imperial Firman or Hatti-humayoum. The successes 
of the Crimean War, purchased (with the aid of Sar- 
dinia) by a vast expenditure of French and English 
life and treasure, gave to Turkey, for the first time 
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perhaps in her blood-stained history, twenty years 
of a repose not disturbed either by herself or by any 
foreign Power. The Cretan insurrection imparted a 
shock to confidence ; but it was composed, and Turkey 
again was trusted. The insurrections of 1875, much 
more thoroughly examined, have disclosed the total 
failure of the Porte to fulfil the engagements, which 
she had contracted under circumstances peculiarly 
binding on interest, on honour, and on gratitude. 
Even these miserable insurrections, she had not the 
ability to put down. In the midway of the current 
events, a lurid glare is thrown over the whole case 
by the Bulgarian horrors. The knowledge of these 
events is, whether by indiflference or bungling, kept 
back from us, but only for a time. The proofs are 
now sufficiently before us. And the case is this. 
Turkey, which stood only upon force, has in the 
main lost that force. It is a Prussian, we learn, who 
has planned her campaign. Power is gone, and the 
virtues, such as they are, of power ; nothing but its 
passions and its pride remain. 

It is time, then, to clear an account which we have 
long, perhaps too long, left unsettled, and almost 
unexamined. 

In the discussion of this great and sad subject, the 
attitude and the proceedings of the British Govern- 
ment cannot possibly be left out of view. Indeed, 
the topic is, from the nature of the case, so promi- 
nent, and from the acts done, so peculiar, that I could 
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hardly be excused jfrom stating in express and decided 
terms what appear to me its grave errors ; were it 
only that I may not seem, by an apparent reserve, 
also to insinuate against them a purposed complicity 
in crime, which it would be not only rash, but even 
wicked, to impute. The consequences of their acts 
have been, in my view, deplorable. But as respects 
the acts themselves, and the motives they appear to 
indicate, the faults I find are these. They have not 
understood the rights and duties, in regard to the sub- 
jects, and particularly the Christian subjects, of Turkey, 
which inseparably attach to this country in conse- 
quence of the Crimean War, and of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856. They have been remiss when they 
ought to have been active ; namely, in eflfbrts to com- 
pose the Eastern revolts, by making provision against 
the terrible misgovernment which provoked them. 
They have been active, where they ought to have 
been circumspect and guarded. It is a grave charge, 
which cannot be withheld, that they have given to 
a maritime measure of humane precaution the cha- 
racter of a military demonstration in support of the 
Turkish Government. They have seemed to be 
moved too little by an intelligent appreciation of 
prior obligations, and of the broad and deep interests 
of humanity, and too much by a disposition to 
keep out of sight what was disagreeable and 
might be inconvenient, and to consult and flatter 
the public opinion of the day in its ordinary, 

c 
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that is to 8^79 its narrow, selfish, epicurean hu- 
mour. I admit that, until a recent date^ an opinion 
widely prevailed, and perhaps was not confined to 
any particular party, that this game had been 
played with success and even brilliancy, and that, 
amidst whatever mishaps and miscarriages elsewhere, 
the Government stood high upon its foreign, that 
is, its Eastern policy, in the approval of the 
country. 

Since that time, but two or three weeks have 
elapsed. But a curtain opaque and dense, which 
at the Prorogation had been lifted but a few inches 
from the ground, has since then — from day to day — 
been slowly rising. And what a scene it has dis- 
closed ! and where ! Nearly four long months have 
passed, during which there has been maintained in 
this country, almost until now, an imnatural and 
deadly calm. We now look backwards over this tract 
of lethargy as over days of ease purchased by dis- 
honour, the prolonged fascination of an evil dream. 
A voice, an almost solitary voice, sounded indeed over 
sea and land, in the month of June, to warn us of what 
was going on. There was no want of ears disposed 
to listen, when the tale told was of wholesale massacre 
perpetrated by the authority of a Government to 
which we had procured, in our living memory, 
twenty years of grace; and to which, without in- 
quiring how those years had been employed, we 
had this year defied Europe in affording the strong 
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support of the British name. Nor was this all ; for 
those wholesale massacres were declared to be com- 
, plicated and set oflF with crimes, by the side of which 
the horror and infamy of massacre iteelf grew pale. 
But what then? These allegations came from a 
nameless, an irresponsible, newspaper correspondent. 
With the instinct of prudent Englishmen, startled 
Peers and Members of Parliament put question after 
question to the Government. The effect, the general 
sense of the answers was what £ may call a moral, 
though not a verbal, denial. Whatever they were 
meant to produce, they did produce the result, not of 
belief qualified by a reserve for occasional error, but 
of disbelief qualified by a reserve for purely accidental 
truth. And this was the attitude which, conformably 
to general and needful rules, we could not do other- 
wise than assume. For what was the staple of those 
answers ? They consisted of warnings against ex- 
aggeration ; of general attenuations of the matter, as 
what must be expected to happen- among savage 
races, with a different idea or code of morals from 
our own ; of cynical remarks, such as that the allega- 
tions of lingering inflictions hardly could be true, 
since the Turkish taste was known to incline towards 
dispatch; of difficulties in deciding on which side 
lay the balance of crime and cruelty ; of bold assur- 
ances that the insurgents were the aggressors, sug- 
gesting the reflection that the chief responsibility 
must rest on him who strikes the first blow; of 

c 2 
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acquittals of the Turkish armieB and authorities in 
general, by suggesting that we were really dealing 
with a momentary outbreak of fanaticism among a 
handAil of irregulars, gone by almost as soon as come ; 
and, above all, at first with calm denials of know- 
ledge. It was these denials of knowledge, which 
we believed to amount to a negative demonstration. 

For we know that we had a well-manned Embassy 
at Constantinople, and a network of Consulates and 
Vice-Consulates, really discharging diplomatic duties, 
all over the provinces of European Turkey. That 
villages could be burned down by scores, and men, 
women, and children murdered, or worse than mur- 
dered, by thousands, in a Turkish province lying 
between the capital and the scene of the recent 
excitements, and that our Embassy and Consulates 
could know nothing of it ? The thing was impos- 
sible. It could not be. So silence was obtained, and 
relief ; and the well-oiled machinery of our luxurious, 
indififerent hfe worked smoothly on. There was a,. 
pressure of inquiry, but the door was each time 
quickly closed upon the question, as the stone lid 
used to be shut down, in the Campo Santo of Naples, 
upon the mass of human corpses that lay festering 
beneath. 

But inquiry was to be made. And at this point 
I think the Government are to be charged with 
a serious oflfence. For inquiry, in these times, 
means the employment of the Telegraph. But I 
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must here turn aside for a moment, in the endeavour 
to do an act of justice. 

The first alarm respecting the Bulgarian outrages 
was, I believe, that sounded in the * Daily News,' on 
the 23rd of June. I am sensible of the many services 
constantly rendered by iree journalism to humanity, 
to freedom, and to justice. I dp not undervalue the 
performances, on this occasion, of the ' Times,* the 
Doyen of the press in this country, and perhaps in 
the world, or of the * Daily Telegraph ; * and our 
other great organs. But of all these services, 
so far as my knowledge goes, that which has 
been rendered by the * Daily News,' through its 
foreign correspondence on this occasion, has been 
the most weighty, I may say, the most splendid.* 
We are now informed (Pari. Papers No. 5, p. 6) 
that the accounts received by the German Govern- 
ment confirm its report. It is even possible that, 
but for the courage, determination, and ability of this 
single organ, we might, even at this moment, have 
.remained in darkness, and Bulgarian wretchedness 
might have been without its best and brightest hope. 

On the 26th of June, the Duke of Argyll, in the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Forster in the House of 
Commons, made anxious inquiries respecting the 
statements contained in a communication from the 



* I believe it is underfitood that the gentleman who has 
fought this battle — for a battle it has been — with such courage, 
intelligence, and conscientious care, is Mr. Pears, of Constanti- 
nople, correspondent of the * Daily News,' for Bulgaria. 
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correspondent of tbe ^ Daily News,' which had been 
published in the paper of the 23rd, following a more 
general statement on the 10 th. In order not to load 
these pages too heavily, as well as on other grounds, 
I shall cite or describe, in referring to these pro- 
ceedings, chiefly the replies of the Head of the 
Government. 

In answer, then, to Mr. Forster, Mr. Disraeli said, 
^'We have no information in our possession which 
justifies the statements, to which the Bight Hon. 
gentleman refers." The disturbances appeared to 
have been begun " by strangers, burning the villages 
without reference to religion or race." A war was 
carried on between " Bashi-Bazouks and Circas- 
sians," on one side, and " the invaders " on the other, 
and no doubt, ** with great atrocity," much to be de- 
plored. Since that time, measures had been adopted 
to stop these " Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians." " I 
will merely repeat," he concluded, " that the infor- 
mation which u>e have at various times received does 
not justify the statements made in the journal which 
he has named."* 

I must add Lord Derby's concluding sentence : — 

^^ As the noble Duke has thought the evidence in this 
matter student to justify him in bringing the subject 
before the House, I will make further inquiry, and 
communicate the result to your Lordships." 

There were reasons enough why others besides the 
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Duke of Argyll, i^hould have thought the evidence 
suflBcient to require some notice. For, in the stsite- 
ment of the *Ifeiily News/ there were oontaitied 
these oiiiinouis words : *-^ 

June 16.— *' Even now it is openly asserted hy 
the Turks, that England has determined to help 
the Grovemment to put down the variouis ifisut*- 
rections. England, says a Turkish journal, tvill 
defend us against Russia, while we look alter ouf* 
rebels." 

So much for the first attempt to throw light into 
these dark places. 

On the 8th of July, the * Daily News ' inserted ^ 
second communication from its correspondent at 
Constantinople, confirming and extending the pur- 
port of the first. On the 10th, Mr. Forster renewed 
his inquiries. Mr. Disraeli stated, that there had not 
yet been tinxe to receive any reply to the incjuiries 
made. And this, though the Telegraph passes in a 
few hours, and the statement in question had aippeared 
on the 23rd of June. Even now the only efficient 
instrument was not put in action, nor did this happen 
until July 14th ;f and within five days after that 
date, a British agent was on his way to the bloody 
scene. It is absolutely necessary that Hef Majesty's 
&dvem!iaeDt should explain why the Telegraph had 



* Pari. Papers, Turkey, 1876. No. 8, p. 336. 
\ Papers No. 5, p. 1. 
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not at once been employed on the 26th or 27th of 
June. 

But other parts of the First Minister's reply re- 
quire notice. He hoped, " for the sake of human 
nature itself/' that the statements were scarcely 
warranted. There had without doubt been atrocities 
in Bulgaria. This was a war " not carried on by 
regular troops, in this case not even by irregular 
troops, but by a sort of posse coniitaMs of an armed 
population." " I doubt whether torture "...." has 
been practised on a great scale among an historical 
people, who seldom have, I believe, resorted to tor- 
ture, but generally terminate their connection with 
(Culprits in a more expeditious manner (laughter)." 
Every effort had been made, and would continue to 
be made, " to soften and mitigate as much as pos- 
sible the terrible scenes that are now inevitably 
occurring." Atrocities, he believed, were " inevit- 
able, when wars are carried on in certain countries, 
and between certain races.'** 

Down to this date what we have to observe is — 

First. The deplorable inefficiency of the arrange- 
ments of the Government for receiving informa- 
tion. 

Secondly. The yet more deplorable tardiness of the 
means, adopted under Parliamentary pressure, for 
enlarging their store of knowledge. 






* Times/ July 16. 
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Thirdly. The effect of the answers of the Prime 
Minister, from which it could not but be collected, 
by Parliament and the public, 

a. That the responsibility lay in the first in- 
stance with certain " invaders of Bulgaria." 

b. That the deplorable atrocities, which had 
occurred, \^ere fairly divided, and were such 
as were incidental to wars " between certain 
racesr What could and did this mean, but 
between Circassians on the one side, and 
Bulgarians on the other? It now appears 
that the Circassians had but a very small 
share in the matter. 

c. While the Bulgarians were thus loaded with 
an even share of responsibility for the " atro- 
cities," we were given to understand that the 
Turkish Government, and its authorized 
agents, appeared to be no parties to them. 

d. That the ** scenes," that is, as is now demon- 
stra1;ed, the wholesale murders, rapes, tortures, 
burnings, and the whole devilish enginery 
of crime, ** were to be mitigated and softened 
as much as possible." 

I am concerned to subjoin the following declara- 
tions stated to have been made by Lord Derby to a 
Deputation on the 14th of July. 
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*'He did not in the leadt doubt that there had 
been man j acts of cruelty^ and of wanton cruelty, 
committed by the irregular troops of both sides . . . 
It was not a case of lambs and wolves, but of 
some savage races^ fighting in a pectillarly savage 
manner." * 

This declaration is a gross wrong inadyertently 
done to the people of Bulgaria ; and it ought to be 
withdrawn. 

Again, on the 17th of July, Mr. Baxter revived 
the interrogatories. By this time, as we have seen, 
the Government had used the Telegraph, and they 
had ordered on the 15th a real and special inquiry 
from Constantinople. The subject could no longer 
be entirely trifled with. The Prime Minister made 
a lengthened statement, which occupies two columns 
of the * Times.* The main portion of it was extracted 
from official reports, which are now before the world ; 
and which did not in the smalleirt degree sustain 
either the doctrine of a fair division of the blame of 
inevitable atrocitiei^ or an acquittal of the Ttirkish 
Government. But the Minister added matter of his 
own. What wonder was it, as to the Circassians, that 
" when their villages were burned and their farms 
ravaged," ** they should take matters into their own 
hands, and endeavour to defend themselves ? " " Scenes 
had occurred towards the end of May, and so on," 
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** from which with our feelings " — what fine feelings 
we have ! — " we naturally recoil." " We were con'- 
stantly communicating," **I will not say remon- 
strating, with the Turkish Government," for ''the 
Turkisk Government teas most anxious to be guided by 
the advice of the British Amhassador.'' And still the 
guilt was to stand as a &irly divided guilt. 

"There is no doubt that acts on both sides, as 
necessarily would be the case under such circum- 
stances, were equally terrible and atrocious.'^^ 

Observe: though information on particulars was 
still wanting, one thing was placed beyond doubt, 
the equality of guilt and infamy. And I am still, 
writing on the 6th of September, dependent mainly 
on a foreign source for any oflScial voucher to bring 
this testimony to the test. Mr. Sdiuyler, on the 22nd 
of August, reports to the American Q-ovemment that 
the outrages of the Turks were fully established. 
He proceeds as follows, with more to the same effect : 
" An attempt, however, has been made — and not by 
Turks alone — to defend and to palliate them, on the 
ground of the previous atrocities which, it is alleged, 
were committed by the Bulgarians. I have carefully 
investigated this point; and am unable to find that 
the Bulgarians committed any outrages or atrocities, 
or any acts which deserve that name. / have vainly 
tried to obtain from the Turkish officials a list of such 
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outrages. . . . No Turkish women or children were 
killed in cold Wood. No Mussulmen women were 
violated. No Mussulmans were tortured. No purely 
Turkish village was attacked or burned. No Mus- 
sulman house was pillaged. No mosque was dese- 
crated or destroyed.'* 

The declarations, which had proceeded from the 
highest authority in the highest Parliamentary 
Assembly of the world, produced, at the time, an 
immense effect. They did not remove suspicion, but 
they effectually baffled and checkmated it, so far as 
the prevaiUng sentiment in this country was con- 
cerned. So that when, on the 7th of August, the 
question of cruelties in Bulgaria was yet again raised, 
a member, and not a young member, ** deprecated," 
says Mr. Boss, in his valuable Record, • " party 
speeches against the Turkish Government." 

But it was not only within these shores that the 
language of the G-ovemment was heard. It rang 
through an astonished Europe. It reached, and it was 
questioned in, Constantinople. The Courrier cT Orient 
was so bold as to criticise a declaration imputed to 
the Minister that the alleged burning of the forty 
girls had been found false upon inquiry instituted. 
For this offence, in a notice issued by the Director 
of the Press for Turkey, which I subjoin in the 
French original, and which referred to the im- 
partiality of the heads of the British Government, 
and to ^^tke pretended excesses in Bulgaria'* — note 
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this was on the 9th of August — the journal was sup- 
pressed.* 

Five attempts had thus been made to penetrate 
what was still a mystery in the ofl&cial mind. A 
sixth and a seventh still followed, on the 9 th and 
the 11th of August. With true British determination, 
Mr. Ashley opened the question for discussion on the 
1 1th. He was ably supported ; and this time, it is 
pleasant to say, from both sides of the House there 



•"SUBLIME PORTE. 

" MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES l^TRANG^RES. 

" Le Bureau de la Presse, 

" Vu le numero du journal le Counrier d*Onent du 8 aout : 

" Attendu que cette feuille en mentionnant, dans sa revue 
politique, les declarations du premier ministre da gouvemement 
anglais devant le Parlement britannique, (1) touchant les pre- 
tendus exc^s commis en Bulgarie, se fait une sorte de merite 
d'avoir 6t6 la premiere k publier la relation de ces crimes sup- 
poses ; 

" Attendu que la dite feuille se pr6vaut du silence que la 
Direction de la presse a gard^ k son 6gard, soit par inadvertence, 
8oit par exces d'indulgence, pour en induire que ses assertions 
etaient fondles, et que les declarations du Chef du Cabinet Bri- 
tannique sont entacli6es de partiality ; 

'^ Apr^s avoir piis les ordres de S. Exc. le ministre, 

" Arr^te : 

*^ Le journal le Gourrier ^Orient est et demeure supprime h, 
partir du jour de la notification du present arr^t^. 

Constantinople, 9 aoiit, 1876. 

'' Le Directeur de la Presse, 

" Blacque." 
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might be heard the language of humanity, of justice, 
and of wisdom. It was in the dying throes of the 
Session. Mr. Ashley's action was especially judi- 
ciousy because he had a right, which none could 
contest, to appear as a representative of Lord Pal- 
merston. The powerful speech of Sir W. Harcourt 
was denounced by the Prime Minister in terms of 
great vivacity. He was assured that " from the very 
commencement of the transactions " the Grovemment 
" were constantly receiving " from the Ambassador 
information on " what was occurring in Bulgaria." 
The Minister selected particular statements for con- 
tradiction of details, on which I am not yet suflBci- 
ently informed to pronoimce ; but what I complain 
of is that he still, on the 12 th of August, eflFectually 
disguised the main issue, which lay in the question 
whether the Turkish Government, which was re- 
ceiving from us both moral and virtually material 
support, had or had not by its agents and by its 
approval and reward of its agents been deeply guilty 
of excesses, than which none more abominable have 
disgraced the history of the world. For the Govern- 
ment, it was still merely a question of " civil war," 
"carried on under conditions of brutality unfortu- 
nately not imprecedented in that country," * namely 
Bulgaria. A repetition of language, which is either 
that of ignorance, or of brutal calumny upon a people 
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whom Turkish authorities have themselves just 
described as industrious, primitive, and docile.* 

Such then are the steps taken by Her Majesty's 
(Government during the Session with respect to the 
Bulgarian atrocities, for enlightening the country as 
some may think, or for keeping it in the dark, as 
may occur to other and less charitable minds. 

It is not the smallest part of the service rendered 
\^j the ' Daily News,' that it was probably the means 
of bringing into the field an American Commission 
of Inquiry. I have the fullest confidence in the 
honour and in the intelligence of Mr. Baring, who 
has been inquiring on behalf of England ; because 
he was chosen for the purpose by Sir H. Elliot, and 
because I believe he personally well deserves it. But 
he was not sent to examine the matter until the 
19th of July, three months after the rising, and 
nearly one month after the first inquiries in Parlia- 
ment. He had been but two days at Philippopolis, 
when he sent home, with all the dispatch he could 
use, some few rudiments of a future report. Among 
them was his estimate of the murders, necessarily far 
from final, at the figure of twelve thousand.f The 
leaf, which contains his paper, is almost the only 
leaf in (the latest) Parliamentary Papers (Turkey, 
No. 5), " presented to both Houses of Parliament by 

* In the Beport from Philippopolis, to which I shall presently 
revert, 
t Mr. Schuyler's estimate is 15,000 at " the lowest." 
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Her Majesty's command/' which in reference to the 
main issue is worth more than a straw.* I have read 
that compilation with pain and humiliation, called 
forth by finding that this was all which, in the month 
of August, the whole power and promises of the 
Government could contribute towards the elucidation 
of horrible transactions, the greatest and worst of 
which occurred if not in April, yet early in May. Mr. 
Baring's Report exists no doubt for us : but only in 
hope. When it comes, we shall receive it with con- 
fidence, and with profit, although we may be very 
sure that the Ottoman Government will have done 
everything in its power to blind, and baffle, and 
mislead him. But is it equally sure, that it will be so 
received all over Europe ? Or, after what has passed, 
can we reasonably expect that it should ? Possibly, 
when it appears, it may dispute, and even correct, 
some of the statements now before us. It may 
establish a few deductions from the awful total. It 
is one of the painful incidents of a case like this, that 
injustice may be done unwittingly to this or that 
man, in this or that circumstance, even by the most 
necessary and best-considered efforts to attain the 
ends of justice. These questions do not admit of 
absolute, but only of reasonable certainty. What 
seems now to be certain in this sense (besides the 
miserable daily misgovernment, which, however, 
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dwindles by the side of the Bulgarian horrors) are 
the wholesale massacres, 

" Murder, most foul as in thd best it is, 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural,"* 

the elaborate and refined cruelty — ^the only refine- 
ment of which Turkey boasts ! — the utter disregard 
of sex and age — the abominable and bestial lust — ^and 
the utter and violent lawlessness which still stalks 
over the land. For my own part I have, in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere, whatever my in- 
ward impressions might be, declined to speak strongly 
on these atrocities, until there was both clear and 
responsible evidence before me. For want of this evi- 
dence, I did not join in the gallant effort of Mr. Ash- 
ley, at the last gasp of the Session. But the report 
of Mr. Schuyler, together with the report from 
Berlin, and the Prologue, so to call it, of Mr. Baring, 
in my opinion turns the scale, and makes the respon- 
sibility of silence, at least for one who was among the 
authors of the Crimean War, too great to be borne. 

I express then my gratitude to Mr. Schuyler, and 
to the Government which sent him into the field. It 
is too late, as I have said, to hope to convince Europe 
by any report of ours. We may ourselves be seep- 
tical as to Russian reports. Every European State 
is more or less open to the imputation of bias. 
But America has neither alliances with Turkey, nor 
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grudges against her, nor purposes to gain by her 
destruction. She enters into this matter simply on 
the ground of its broad human character and moment ; 
she has no " American interests " to tempt her from 
her integrity, and to vitiate her aims. 

The ground, then, seemed to be suflSciently laid in 
point of evidence to call for action, when, as I am 
writing, a new piece oftestimony reaches me* through 
the courtesy of M. Musurus. It is a French Transla- 
tion of a Report on the Bulgarian events, dated 
July 22, presented to the Ottoman Government by a 
conmiission of Mussulman and Christian notables, and 
approved by the Administrative Council of Philip- 
popoli. Since it^is put forward as an official state- 
ment of the Turkish case (following the Report of 
Edib Effendi on the * Vilayet ' of Adrianople), I hope 
it will, for the sake of justice, be extensively read. 
Others may think differently of it from myself. I 
cannot but at once denounce it as a disgraceful docu- 
ment ; confirmatory, in its moral effect, even of the 
worst parts of the charges. After all that has hap- 
pened, it would have been too much to expect a word 
of penitence or shame ; but it does not contain a word 
of sorrow or compassion. The reporting Commission, 
which was armed with the powers of the State, 
wonders that the Bulgarians should have risen against 
their " paternal " f government ; describes them as a 
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peaceable, primitive, and docile people;* and then 
charges them largely with murdering, burning, im- 
paling, roasting, men, women, and children indiscri- 
minately, with the extremest refinements of cruelty .f 
One of the most definite statements it contains is this; it 
cites,J as a proof of the " barbarous devastations" com- 
mitted by the insurgents, the destruction of — a great 
bridge over the Railway. It is full of laudations of 
the humanity and consideration of the troops, the 
commanders, and the Mussulman population .§ It 
denounces those who have opened the eyes of Europe 
to this Turkish Inferno ^ as the " fantastic story-makers 
of dismal episodes/' [| It takes no notice of the attested 
fact, that the bodies of slain woraen and children lie 
in multitudes, un buried and exposed ; except indeed 
by alleging that at Prestenitza some of the insurgents 
slew their own women and children. Dated three 
months after the first outbreak, and full of horrible 
accusation, it contains hardly in a single instance 
such verifying particulars as would allow of the 
detection of falsehood by inquiry into the statement. 
And it winds up with a particular account of a Pan- 
sclavic pamphlet, printed at Moscow in 1867 ! 

Then, by way of Appendix, comes one original 
document in proof, which contains, in the form of a 
sort of Catechism, the plans and instructions of the 
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great Bulgarian conspiracy. They are signed by 
twelve names of individuals, without profession or 
employment specified; who may, for all we know, 
have been the most insignificant men in the country. 
The Report, however, states that the Insurgents 
had instructions to massacre the Mussulman popula- 
tion.* The sole document appended in proof of its 
charges contains, together with very severe provi- 
sions against such as should resist, the following 
passage :f 

" Question 13. What course is to be pursued with 
regard to those Turks who submit ? 

^^ Answer. They should be put in charge of our 
agents, who will convey them to the headquarters 
of the insurrection. From thence, they will be sent, 
with their families and with the aged, to the places 
occupied for refuge by our own families. They are 
to live there as our brethren. It is part of our duty to 
take care for their happiness, their life, and their re- 
ligion : on the same ground as for the life and the /lonour 
of our own peopled 

The perusal of this statement of the Turkish case 
removes from my mind any remaining scruple. The 
facts are, in the gross, suflBciently established. The 
next, and for us the gravest part of the inquiry is, 
What have we had to do with them ? 
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THE BRITISH FLEET AT BESIKA BAY. 

It was on the 20th of April that the insurrection 
broke out in Bulgaria. In the beginning of May, 
the horrors of the repression had reached their climax. 
We had then no other concern in them than this very 
indirect one, that we were supporting rather too blindly 
and unwarily in the councils of Europe the supposed 
interest of the Power, which thus disgraced itself. 

On the 9th of May, Sir Henry Elliot seems to have 
had no consular information about Bulgaria, except a 
statement (strange enough) from Adrianople, dated 
the 6th,* that as far as appeared the Turks were 
hot committing any acts of violence against peaceful 
Christians. But, observing a great Mahomedan ex- 
citement, and an extensive purchase of arms in Con- 
stantinople, he wisely telegraphed to the British 
Admiral in the Mediterranean, expressing a desire 
that he would bring his squadron to Besika Bay. 
The purpose was, for the protection of British subjects, 
and of the Christians in general.f This judicious act, 
done by the Ambassador in conjunction with the Am- 
bassadors of other Powers, who seem to have taken 
similar steps, was communicated by him to Lord Derby 
on the 9th of May by letter and by telegraph. J 

On the fifth, had occurred the murder of the French 
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and German Consuk at Salonica. On the 15th, the 
Admiralty acquainted the Foreign Office that the 
squadron was ordered to Besika Bay, the * S wiflsure ' 
sent to Salonica, and (as Sir H. Elliot had also asked) 
the * Bittern' to Constantinople.! These measures, 
were substantially wise, and purely pacific. They 
had, if understood rightly, no political aspect; or 
if any, one rather anti-Turkish than Turkish. 

But there were reasons, and strong reasons, why 
the public should not have been left to grope out for 
itself the meaning of a step so serious, as the movement 
of a naval squadron towards a country disturbed both 
by revolt, and by an outbreak of murderous fanaticism. 

In the year 1853, when the negotiations with Bussia 
had assimied a gloomy and almost a hopeless aspect, 
the English and French fleets were sent Eastwards : 
not as a measure of war, but as a measure of prepa- 
ration for war, and proximate to war. The proceed- 
ing marked a transition of discussion into that angry 
stage, which immediately precedes a blow ; and the 
place, to which the fleets were then sent, was Besika 
Bay. In the absence of information, how could the 
British nation avoid supposing that the same act, as 
that done in 1853, bore also the same meaning ? 

It is evident that the Foreign Minister was saga- 
ciously alive to this danger. On the 10th of May, 
he asked Sir H, Elliot for a particular statement of 
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the reasons, which had led him to desire the presence 
of the squadron ** at Besika Bay/' * He indicated to 
the Admiralty Smyrna as a preferable destination-f 
And this he actually ordered ; but he yielded, and I 
believe he was quite right in yielding, to the renewed 
^nd just instances of the Ambassador. 

The G-ov^rnment, then, were aware of the purely 
pacific character of this measure, and also that it was 
one liable to be dangerously misconstrued. 

There was another reason for securing it from 
misinterpretation. At this very time, the Berlin 
Memorandum was prepared. It was announced by 
Lord Odo Eussell to Lord Derby on May the 13th ; 
and, on May 15th, he sent to Lord Odo an elaborate 
pleading, rather than argument, against it.J It be- 
came known to the public that we were in diplomatic 
discord with Europe, and particularly with Russia. 
Now the transition from discussion pure and simple 
to discussion backed by display of force is a transi- 
tion of vast and vital importance. The dispatch of 
the fleet to Besika Bay, could not but be interpreted, 
in the absence of explanation, as marking that 
perilous transition. And yet explanation was re- 
solutely withheld. 

The expectation of a rupture pervaded the public 
mind. The Russian Funds fell very heavily, under 
a war panic; partisans exulted in a diplomatic victory, 

* Pari. Papers, Turkey, No. 3, 1876, p. 130. 
t Ibid. p. 131. X I^i<^- PP- 137, 147. 
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and in the increase of what is called our prestige^ the 
bane, in my opinion, of all npright politics. The 
Turk was encouraged in the humour of resistance. 
And this, as we now know, while his hands were so 
reddened with Bulgarian blood. Foreign capitals 
were amazed at the martial excitement in London. 
But the Government never spoke a word. 

Silence in these circumstances was bad enough. 
But they were worse than silent. They caused the 
clang of preparation to be heard in the arsenals. 
They progressively increased the squadron to a fleet ; 
and, moreover, I believe it is true that they mainly 
increased it, not by sending the class of ships which 
had hrge L^<, avaikble for landing oooriderable 
numbers of men, for the purpose of defending such 
persons as might be assailed ; but those . vast 
ironclads, with crews relatively small, which princi- 
pally, and proudly, display the belligerent power of 
England. If this be not an accurate statement, let 
it be contradicted.* 

And this ostentatious protection .to Turkey, this 
wanton disturbance of Europe, was continued by our 
Ministry, with what I must call a strange perversity, 
for weeks and weeks. It was so continued, when 
a word of explanation as to the true cause of the 
dispatch of the fleet would have stopped all mischief, 



* July 27. Mr. Diisraeli stated that the Fleet then in Turkish 
•waters consisted of twenty vessels : eleven ironclads, and nine 
unarmoured ships of war. 
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dissipated all alarm. I admit, that it would have 
also dissipated at the same time a little valueless 
popularity, too dearly bought. 

All this time, s6 far as we can learn, the sequels 
in detail to the wholesale massacres in Bulgaria were 
proceeding. In the latter part of it, the fencing 
answers of the Ministry about Turkish misdeeds had 
begun. And during the latter part of it also, the 
requests of members of Parliament for authentic 
information about the East, were repeatedly refused ; 
on the ground that the production of it would be 
injurious to the public service! Nay more, com- 
pliments were accepted, with the silence which not 
only might mean consent, but could mean nothing 
else, from more than one Peer in the House of Lords, 
and from tWo members of Parliament in the House 
of Commons, on the vigorous policy which our 
Government was pursuing in the East. 

Such is the spectacle which, during the present 
spring and summer, we have exhibited to Europe. 

At last came a day of disclosure. Lord Derby 
received at the Foreign OflSce, on the 14th of July, 
a numerous and weighty deputation. They went 
there in the interests of peace, to which I cordially 
wish well, and of non-interference — a word which, 
in my opinion,, must be construed, especially for the 
East of Europe, with a just regard to our honourable 
engagements, and to the obligations they entail. 
These gentlemen did not at all approve of the demon- 
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stration in Besika Bay, Lord Derby justified it, by 
admitting that portion of Parliament and the public, 
who formed the Deputation, for the first time, to the 
knowledge of the truth. He stated that it was sent, 
at the request of Sir H. Elliot, for the defence of the 
Christians against a possible outbreak of Mahometan 
fanaticism. The country, or great part of it, felt re- 
lieved and grateful. But the mischief that had been 
done by the moral support, and I say boldly by the 
material support, afforded to Turkey during all those 
blood-stained weeks (the Servian war, too, was now 
raging) was not, and could not be, remedied. To 
repair, in some degree, the effects of that mischief is 
now a prime part of the peculiar obligation imposed 
upon the people of this country. For, in fact, what- 
ever our intentions may have been, it is our doing. 

And how are we, in this particular, to set about 
the work of reparation ? Any reader who has accom- 
panied me thus far will probably expect that I, at 
least, shall answer the question by recommending 
the withdrawal of the Fleet from Besika Bay. But 
such, I must at once say, is not my view of duty 
or of policy. I would neither recall the fleet, nor 
reduce it by one ship or man. 

We have been authoritatively warned, that the con- 
dition of the Christians in Turkey is now eminently 
critical. The issue of the war is still hanging in the 
balances, which have wavered from day to day. The 
lapse of time, and possibly aid from without, may 
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still do much to retrieve the vast inequality of 
chance, with which the brave but raw levied of 
Servia carry on the contest. We are told, with too 
much appearance of credibility, that if the fortune of 
war should veer adversely to Turkey, the consequence 
might be, in various provinces, a new and wide out- 
break of fanaticism, and a wholesale massacre. My 
hope, therefore, is twofold. First, that, through the 
energetic attitude of the people of England, their 
Government may be led to declare distinctly, that it 
is for purposes of humanity alone that we have 
a fleet in Turkish waters. Secondly, that that fleet 
will be so distributed as to enable its force to be most 
promptly and efficiently applied, in case of need, on 
Turkish soil, in concert with the other Powers, for 
the defence of innocent lives, and to prevent the 
repetition of those recent scenes, at which hell itself 
might almost blush. 

For it must not be forgotten that the last utterance 
on this subject was from the Prime Minister, and was 
to the effect that our fleet was in the East for the 
support of British interests. I object to this constant 
system of appeal to our selfish leanings. It sets up 
false lights ; it hides the true ; it disturbs the world. 
Who has lifted a finger against British interests ? 
Who has spoken a word? If the declaration be 
anything beyond mere idle brag, it means that 
our fleet is waiting for the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire, to have the first and the strongest 
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hand in the seizure of the spoils. If this be 
the meaning, it is pure mischief: and if we want 
to form a just judgment upon it, we have only to put 
a parallel case. What should we say, if Bussia had 
assembled an army on the Pruth, or Austria on the 
Danube, and Prince GortschakoflF or Count Andrassy 
were to announce that it was so gathered, and so 
posted, for the defence of Kussian, or of Austrian 
interests respectively ? 

Perhaps, in these unusual circumstances, before 
describing what it is that we should seek and should 
desire, it may be well to consider what we should 
carefully eschew. In the channel, which we have to 
navigate with or without our Government, there 
are plenty of false lights set up for us, which 
lead to certain shipwreck. The matter has become 
too painfully real for us to be scared at present by 
the standing hobgoblin of Russia.* Many a time has 
it done good service on the stage : it is at present out 
of repair, and unavailable. It is now too late to argue, 
as was argued sometime back by a very clever and 
highly enlightened evening Journal, that it might be 
quite proper that twelve or thirteen millions of 
Christians in Turkey should remain unhappy, rather 
than that (such was the alternative hardily pre- 

* Yet it appears to be considered good enougli for tHe electors 
of Bucks (I judge from a reported speech of Mr. Fremantle). 
They seem to be treated, as Bailway Companies are sometimes 
said to treat obscure branch lines, with their worn-out rolling- 
stock, not presentable in more fashionable districts. 
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sented) two hundred millions of men in India should 
be deprived of the benefits of British rule, and thirty 
millions more in the United Kingdom made uncom- 
fortable by the apprehension of such a catastrophe. 
But more plausible delusions are about. What we 
have to guard against is imposture; that Proteus 
with a thousand forms. A few months ago, the 
new Sultan served the turn, and very well. Men 
affirmed that he must have time. And now another 
new Sultan is in the oflSng. I suppose it will be 
argued that he must have time too. Then there will 
be perhaps new constitutions; firmans of reforms; 
proclamations to commanders of Turkish armies, en- 
joining extra humanity. All these should be quietly 
set down as simply equal to zero. At this moment we 
hear of the adoption by the Turks of the last and most 
enlightened rule of warfare ; namely, the Geneva Con- 
vention. They might just as well adopt the Vatican 
Council, or the British Constitution. All these things 
are not even the oysters before the dinner. Still worse 
is any plea founded upon any reports made by Turkish 
authority upon the Bulgarian outrages. This expe- 
dient has been long ago tried by sending a Special 
Commissioner, Edib Eflfendi, who relates in effect that 
the outrages were small, and almost all committed by 
the Christians. Mr. Schuyler, officially, and with an 
American directness, declares that Edib's report con- 
tains statements on a particular point, " and on every 
other y which are utterly unfounded in fact," and that it 
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practically is " a tissue of falsehoods." Again ; one of 
the latest artifices is to separate the question of Servia 
firom the question of Herzegovina and Bosnia and of 
Bulgaria. How, asks the ' PaU Mall Gazette/ can 
Turkey improve their condition while war is going 
on ? Inter arma silent leges. Give her peace, that she 
may set ahout reforms. If the people of this country 
are in earnest, they will brush aside all these and all 
other cobwebs, and will march as if they marched to 
drum and fife, straight, with one heart and one mind, 
ohne Hast und ohne Rast, towards their aim. 

The case of the Servian war is, in outer form, 
quite distinct from that of the misgovernment in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina ; and these again, from 
the Bulgarian outrages. But they are distinct simply 
as the operations in the Baltic, during the Crimean 
War, were distinct from the operations in the Black 
Sea. They had one root ; they must surely have one 
remedy, I mean morally one ; and administered by 
the same handling ; for, if one part of the question be 
placed in relief, and one in shadow, the light will not 
fall on the dark places, and guilt will gain impunity. 

The case against Servia is the best part of the 
Turkish case. Servia, before she moved, had suflFered 
no direct injury ; she had no stateable cause of war. 
It does not follow that she has committed a wanton 
aggression, or has, in fact, been guilty of any moral 
offence. A small and recently ordered State, with a 
weak government, and a peninsular territory, she is 
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surrounded on every side by Sclaye populations ; 
along three-fourths of her frontier, by oppressed and 
misgoverned Sclave populations ; along nearly half 
of it, by a Sclave population in actual revolt, whom 
the Turks had been unable to put down, and whom 
Europe had ceased, since we succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the Berlin Memorandum, actively, though paci- 
fically, to befriend. Could her people do otherwise 
than sympathise with these populations? Could 
they, ought they to have recognised in Turkey an 
indefeasible right of oppression ? Further, Monte- 
negro, at a very small distance, was throbbing with 
emotions similar to her own. 

Now there are states of affairs, in which human 
sympathy refuses to be confined by the rules, necesh 
sarily limited and conventional, of international law. 
If any Englishman doubts that such a case may^ 
though rarely, occur, let him remember the public 
excitement of this country nine months ago respect- 
ing the Slave Circulars of the Government ; and ask 
himself whether we model our proceedings towards 
slaveholding powers, respecting runaways, on the 
precise provisions of international law. Now such a 
case did arrive in the position of Servia and Monte- 
negro two months ago. As long as European 
action gave a hope of redress for their brethren, peace 
was maintained. I hold that in going to war, when 
that hope was finally withdrawn, they might plead 
human sympathies, broad, deep, and legitimate, and 
that they committed no moral offence. Their case 
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is, therefore, one with that of the oppressed pro- 
vinces in their neighbourhood. It would have been 
as reasonable for the Thirteen Colonies of America 
in 1782, to negotiate separately for peace with Great 
Britain, as it would be for Europe in 1876 to allow- 
that, in a settlement with Turkey, the five cases 
of Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and 
Bulgaria, should be dealt with otherwise than as 
the connected limbs of one and the same trans- 
action. 

There is yet one other dinger. Do not let us ask 
for, do not let us accept^ Jonahs or scapegoats, either 
English or Turkish. It is not a change of men that 
we want, but a change of measures. New Sultans or 
ministers among Turks, new consuls or new am- 
bassadors in Turkey, would only in my opinion divert 
us, at this moment, from the great practical aims in 
view. Besides, if we are to talk of changing men, 
the first question that will arise will be that of our 
Ministers at home, to whose policy and bias both 
Ministers and subordinate officers abroad always feel 
a loyal desire as far as may be to conform. In my 
hope and my opinion, when once the old illusions as 
to British sentiment are dispelled, and Lord Derby 
is set free, with his clear, impartial mind and unos- 
tentatious character, to shape the course of the 
Administration, he will both faithfully and firmly 
give effect to the wishes of the country. 

We come now to consider the objects we should 
desire and seek for through our Government. 
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I trust they will endeavour to make up, by means 
of the future, for the serious deficiencies of the past. 
Let them cast aside their narrow and ill-'conceived 
construction of the ideas of a former period. I am well 
aware of the necessity which, after the severe labours 
of the Parliamentary Session, obliges the Ministers 
to disperse for a period of repose. Nevertheless, in 
so grave a state of facts, I trust we shall soon hear of a 
meeting of the Cabinet. It is not yet too late, but it 
is very urgent, to aim at the accomplishment of three, 
great objects, in addition to the termination of the 
war, yet (in my view) inseparably associated with it. 

1. To put a stop to the anarchical misrule (let 

the phrase be excused), the plundering, the 
murdering, which, as we now seem to 
learn upon sufficient evidence, still desolate 
Bulgaria. 

2. To make eflfectual provision against the re- 
currence of the outrages recently perpetrated 
under the sanction of the Ottoman Grovern- 
ment, by excluding its administrative action 
for the future, not only from Bosnia and the 
Herzegovine, but also, and above all, from 
Bulgaria ; ^upon which at best there will 
remain, for years and for generations, the 
traces of its foul and bloody hand. 

3. To redeem by these measures the honour of 
the British name, which, in the deplorable 
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events of the year, has been more gravely 
compromised than I have known it to be at 
any former period. 

I have named, then, three great aims, which onght 
I think at this crisis to be engraved on the heart, and 
demanded by the voice, of Britain. I may be asked, 
either seriously or tamitingly, whether there is not 
also a fourth to be added, namely, the maintenance 
of the " territorial integrity of Turkey." 

In order to comprehend the force and bearing of 
this expression, it is necessary to go back for a 
moment to the Crimean War. The watchword of 
that War, and of the policy which preceded it, was 
^'The integrity and independence of Turkey." Of 
these two phrases, integrity and independence, the 
bearing is perfectly distinct. The first is negative, 
the second positive. The integrity of Turkey will 
be maintained by a titular sovereignty, verified as it 
were through a moderate payment of tribute, in order 
that Ottoman sovereignty may serve the purpose of 
shutting out from the present limits of the Turkish 
Empire any other sovereignty, or any exercise, in 
whole or in part, of sovereign rights by any other 
Power, whether it be Russia on the Euxine, or 
Austria on the Danube, or France or England on the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

The independence of the Ottoman Empire is a very 
different affair. It meant at the time of the Crimean 
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War, and it means now, that, apart from Roumania 
and Servia, where Europe is already formally con- 
cerned, and apart from any arrangements self-made 
with a vassal State like Egypt, which can hold its 
own against Constantinople, the Porte is td be left 
in the actual, daily, and free administration of all the 
provinces of its vast dominion. 

Now, as regards the territorial integrity of Turkey, 
I for one am still desirous to see it upheld, though I 
do not say that desire should be treated as of a thing 
paramount to still higher objects of policy. For of 
all the objects of policy, in my conviction, humanity, 
rationally understood, and in due relation to justice, 
is the first and highest. My belief is that this great 
aim need not be compromised, and that other important 
objects would be gained, by maintaining the territorial 
integrity of Turkey. 

There is no reason to suppose that, at the present 
moment, any of the Continental Powers are governed 
by selfish or aggressive views in their Eastern Policy. 
The neighbours of Turkey, namely Austria and Russia, 
are the two Powers who might, in many conceivable 
states of European affairs, most naturally be tempted 
into plans of self-aggrandizement at her expense. But 
the peculiar conformation of Austria, in respect to 
territories and to the races which inhabit them, has 
operated, and will probably at least for the present 
operate, so as to neutralize this temptation. In the 
case of Russia, we have been playing, through our 
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Gk)vemment, a game of extreme indiscretion. Pre- 
tending to thwart, to threaten, and to bully her, we 
have most mal-adroitly, and most assiduously, played 
into her hands. Every circumstance of the most 
obvious prudence dictates to Russia, for the present 
epoch, what is called the waiting game. Her policy 
is, to preserve or to restore tranquillity for the pre- 
sent, and to take the chances of the future. We have 
acted towards her as if she had a present conspiracy 
in hand, and as if the future did not exist, or never 
could arrive. But, regard it or not, arrive it will. 
It offers Russia many chances. One acquisition, if 
now made by her, would bring those chances very 
near to certainties. In European Turkey, it cannot 
too often be repeated, the Christian element is the 
growing, and the Turkish the decaying one. If a 
conviction can but be engendered in the Christian, 
that is for the present purpose mainly the Sclavonic 
mind of the Turkish provinces, that Russia is their 
stay, and England their enemy, then indeed the 
command of Russia over the future of Eastern Europe 
is assured. And this conviction, through the last 
six months, we have done everything that was in our 
power to beget and to confirm. 

But we may, I hope, say truly what Louis Napo- 
leon, in 1870, telegraphed in error: tout pent se 
ritablir. Russia has in late years done much to 
estrange the Greek Christians of the Levant: and 
the Sclaves will, we may be sure, be at least as ready 
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to accept help from Powers which are perforce more 
disinterested, as from Powers that may hereafter 
hope and claim to be repaid for it in political influ- 
ence or supremacy. It is surely wise, then, to avail 
oui'selves of that happy approach to unanimity which 
prevails among the Powers, and to avert, or at the very 
least postpone, as long as we honourably can, the 
wholesale scramble, which is too likely to follow upon 
any premature abandonment of the principle of ter- 
ritorial integrity for Turkey. I for one will avoid 
even the infinitesimal share of responsibility, which 
alone could now belong to any of my acts or 
words, for inviting a crisis, of which at this time 
the dimensions must be large, and may be almost 
illimitable. 

But even that crisis I for one would not agree to 
avert, or to postpone, at the cost of leaving room for 
the recurrence of the Bulgarian horrors. Nothing 
could exceed the mockery, and nothing could redeem 
the disgrace, of a pretended settlement, which should 
place it in the power of Turkey to revive these fell 
Satanic orgies : a disgrace of which the largest share 
would accrue to England, but of which the smallest 
share would be large indeed. The public of this 
country, now I trust awakened from sloth to noble- 
ness, may begin to fear lest the integrity of Turkey 
should mean immunity for her unbounded savagery, 
her unbridled and bestial lust. I think these appre- 
hensions, so reasonable in principle, or if there were 
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ground for them, may be dismissed upon an obser- 
vation of the facts. We have, in the neighbouring 
province of Roumania, a testimony which appears to 
be nearly conclusive. For twenty years it has, while 
paying tribute to the Porte, and acknowledging 
its supremacy, enjoyed an entire autonomy or self- 
government. It has constituted a real barrier for 
Turkey against the possibilities of foreign ag- 
gression. It has overcome for itself serious in- 
temal difficulties, in the adjustment of the relations 
between class and class. It has withstood the 
temptation to join in the Servian war. Guaranteed 
by Europe, it has had no grave complaint to make 
against Turkey for the violation of its stipulated 
rights, which have indeed been not inconsiderably 
enlarged. With such an example before us, let us 
hope at least that the territorial integrity of Turkey 
need not be impaired, while Europe summons and 
requires her to adopt the measure which is the very 
least that the case demands, namely the total with- 
drawal of the administrative rule of the Turk from 
Bulgaria, as well as, and even more than, from 
Herzegovina and from Bosnia. 

But even this minimum of satisfaction for the past, 
and of security for the future, I am sorrowfully con- 
vinced will not be obtained, unless the public voice of 
this country shall sound it clearly and loudly, beyond 
all chances of mistake, in the ears of the Administra- 
tion, We have fortunately obtained a rather recent 
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disclosure of the purposes of the GTovernment through 
the mouth of the Prime Minister. On the 31st of 
July (when we knew so much less than now), after 
endeavouring to describe the hopeless impotence of 
the Turkish Government, and to point out that any 
eflfectual measures of redress or security must lie in 
the direction of local self-government for the dis- 
turbed provinces, I expressed the hope that this end 
might be obtained compatibly with the " territorial 
integrity " of Turkey. The Prime Minister, who fol- 
lowed me in the debate, did me the honour to refer 
to this portion of my speech, and said I had recom- 
mended the re-establishment of the status quo. 
Across the table I at once threw the interjection, 
"not status quo, but territorial integrity." The 
Prime Minister promptly replied, that territorial 
integrity would be found virtually to mean the statues 
quo. Now the territorial integrity means the reten- 
tion of a titular supremacy, which serves the purpose of 
warding off foreign aggression. The status quo means 
the maintenance of Turkish administrative authority 
in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. Territorial 
integrity shuts out the foreign state ; the status quo 
shuts out the inhabitants of the country, and keeps 
(I fear) everything to the Turk, with his airy pro- 
mises, his disembodied reforms, his ferocious passions, 
and his daily, gross, and incurable misgovernment. 
This, then, is the latest present indication of British 
policy, the re-establishment of the status quo. Let us 
take the phrase out of the dress of the learned Ian- 
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guage, which somewhat hides its beauty. It means 
"as you were." It means the re-establishment of 
the same forms and the same opportunities, which 
again mean^ on the arrival of the first occasion, the 
same abuses and the same crimes. This purpose of 
the Government, I feel convinced, is not irrevocable. 
But it will only be revoked, if we may take expe- 
rience for our guide, under the distinct and intelli- 
gible action of public opinion. No man will so well 
understand as the Prime Minister what is the force 
and weight of that opinion ; and at what stage, in 
the development of a national movement, its ex- 
pression should no longer be resisted. 

Since the ominous declaration of Lord Beaconsfield 
on the status quo, or "as you were" policy, there 
has appeared a letter from Mr. Bourke, the Under- 
Secretary of the Foreign Office ; which could not have 
been written without higher sanction. Of this letter, 
the positive part is null, the negative part important. 
It assures us of the indignation of the Grovernment 
at the crimes committed by the Turks. It might as 
well assure us of their indignation at the crimes of 
Danton, or of Robespierre, or of Nana Sahib. In- 
dignation is froth, except as it leads to action. This 
indignation has led, he says, to remonstrance. I say 
that mere remonstrance, in this case^ is mockery. The 
only two things that are worth saying, the Under- 
Secretary does not say. The first of them would 
have been that, until these horrible outrages are 
redressed, and " their authors punished, the British 
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Government would withdraw from Turkey the moral 
and even material support we have been lending her 
against Europe. The other was, that after crimes of 
so vast a scale and so deep a dye, the British Govern- 
ment would no longer be a party to the maintenance 
of Turkish administration in Bulgaria. It is, then, 
the negative part of this letter that signifies. Mr. 
Bourke's words, viewing their date, are futile. But 
his silence is trumpet-tongued : it proclaims that 
even last week, on the 27th of August, the Govern- 
ment were still unconverted; and, warning us what 
we have to expect, it spurs the people of England 
onwards in the movement, which is to redeem its 
compromised and endangered honour. 

It would not be practicable, even if it were hon- 
ourable, to disguise the real character of what we 
want from the Government. It is a change of atti- 
tude and policy, nothing less. We want them to 
undo and efiace that too just impression, which, 
while keeping their own countrymen so much in the 
dark, they have succeeded in propagating through- 
out Europe, that we are the determined supporters 
of the Turk, and that, declaring his " integrity and 
independence" essential to "British interests," we 
have winked hard, and shall wink, if such be, harder 
still, according to the exigencies of the case, alike at 
his crimes and at his impotence. We want to place 
ourselves in harmony with the general sentiment of 
civilized mankind, instead of being any longer, as 
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we seem to be, the Evil Genius which dogs, and 
mars, and baffles it. We want to make the Turk 
understand that, in conveying this impression by 
word and act to his mind, the British Government 
have misunderstood, and, therefore, have misrepre- 
sented, the sense of the British people. 

But this change is dependent on an emphatic 
expression of the national sentiment, which is but 
beginning to be heard. It has grown from a whisper 
to a sound; it will grow from a sound to a peal. 
But what, until it shall vibrate with such force as to 
awaken the Administration ? It is melancholy, but 
it is also true, that we, who upon this Eastern 
ground fought with Russia, and thought Austria 
slack, and Germany all but servile, have actually for 
months past been indebted, and are even now in- 
debted, to all or some of these very Powers, possibly to 
Russia most among them, for having played the part 
which we think specially our own, in resistance to 
tyranny, in befriending the oppressed, in labouring 
for the happiness of mankind. I say the time has 
come for us to emulate Russia by sharing in her 
good deeds, and to reserve our opposition until she 
shall visibly endeavour to turn them to evil account. 
There is no reason to apprehend serious difficulty 
in the Councils of Europe on this subject. All the 
Powers, except ourselves, have already been working 
in this direction. Nor is there any ground to suppose 
that the Ottoman Government will tenaciously resist a 
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scheme based on the intention to do all in its favour 
that its own misconduct, and the fearful crimes of its 
trusted agents, have left possible. To do this Grovern- 
ment justice, a distinction must be drawn between 
what depends upon a decision to be taken at Constan- 
tinople once for all, and the permanent vitalizing 
force required for the discharge of the daily duties of 
administration all over its vast empire. The central 
agency at the capital, always under the eye of the 
representatives of the European Powers and in close 
contact with them, has acquired, and traditionally 
transmits, a good deal of the modes of European 
speech and thought. It is when they try to convey 
these influences to the provinces and the subordinate 
agents, who share little or none of that beneficial 
contact and supervision, that they, except here and 
there by some happy accident of personal virtue, ha- 
bitually and miserably break down. The promises 
of a Turkish Ministry given simply to Europe are 
generally good ; those given to its own subjects or con- 
cerning its own affairs are, without imputing absolute 
mendacity, of such tried and demonstrated worthless- 
ness, that any Ambassador or any State, who should 
trust them, must come under suspicion of nothing less 
than fraud by wilful connivance. The engagement of 
a Turkish Ministry, taken in concert with Europe, 
that Bulgaria, or any other province, shall now settle 
and hereafter conduct its own local government and 
affairs, would carry within itself the guarantee of its 
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own execution. The only question is^ whether it 
would be given or withheld. I am disposed to believe 
it would be given, not withheld ; and for this reason. 
I know of no case in which Turkey has refiised to 
accede to the counsel of United Europe, nay, even of 
less than United Europe, if Europe was not in actual 
schism with itself under unwise or factious injfiuences. 
In the matter of Greece, in the Union of the Princi- 
palities after the Crimean War, and in the conduct 
of its relations (for example) with Persia and with 
Egypt, there has been abundant proof that the 
Ottoman Porte is no more disposed than other 
governments, in the' homely phrase, to drive its 
head against a brick wall. It has known how to 
yield, not ungracefully, to real necessity, without pro- 
voking violence. And those of its selfK5onstituted 
friends, who warn us against an outburst of wild 
Mohammedan fanaticism within the Cabinet of Con- 
stantinople, and in the year 1876, found themselves 
on notions drawn from their own fancy, or from 
what they call having been in the East, much more 
than on the recorded lessons of political and diplo- 
matic experience. 

No doubt there will be diflSculties to overcome 
when these provinces set about their own affairs, in 
adjusting relations with the Mahometan minorities. 
These are diflSculties insurmountable to those who have 
not the will to surmount them, but easily surmounted 
under the real pressure of such a case. They were sur- 
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inoiiiited in Greece ; and at this hour, as we learn by 
tlie very recent testimony of Sir Charles' Trevely an, 
Mahometan landlords in Enboea live contentedly under 
the Grovernment of that country. Mahometan, it 
must he remembered, does not mean the same as Turk. 
And in none of these provinces has it been in the main 
a case of war between conflicting religions or local 
races : nearly the whole mischief has lain in the 
wretched laws, and the agents at once violent and cor- 
rupt, of a distant central Power, which (having none 
others) lets these agents loose upon its territory ; and 
which has always physical force at its command to back 
outrage with the sanction of authority, but has no 
moral force whatever, no power either of checking 
evil or of doing good. 

But I return to, and I end with, that which is the 
Omega as well as the Alpha of this great and most 
mournful case. An old servant of the Crown and 
State, I entreat my countrymen, upon whom far 
more than perhaps any other- people of Europe it 
depends, to require, and to insist, that our Grovern- 
ment, which has been working in one direction, shall 
work in the other, and shall apply all its vigour to 
concur with the other States of Europe in obtaining 
the extinction of the Turkish executive power in 
Bulgaria. Let the Turks now carry away their abuses 
in the only possible manner, namely by carrying off 
themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their 
Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and 
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their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, 
I hope, clear out from the province they have deso- 
lated and profaned. This thorough riddance, this 
most blessed deliverance, is the only reparation we 
can make to the memory of those heaps on heaps of 
dead ; to the violated purity alike of matron, of maiden, 
and of child ; to the civilization which has been af- 
fronted and shamed ; to the laws of God or, if you 
like, of Allah ; to the moral sense of mankind at 
large. There is not a criminal in an European gaol, 
there is not a cannibal in the South Sea Islands, 
whose indignation would not rise and overboil at 
the recital of that which has been done, which has 
too late been examined, but which remains una- 
venged ; which has left behind all the foul and all the 
fierce passions that produced it, and which may again 
spring up, in another murderous harvest, from the 
soil soaked and reeking with blood, and in the air 
tainted with every imaginable deed of crime and 
shame. That such things should be done once, is 
a damning disgrace to the portion of our race which 
did them ; that a door should be left open for their 
ever-so-barely possible repetition would spread that 
shame over the whole. Better, we may justly tell 
the Sultan, almost any inconvenience, diflSculty, or 
loss associated with Bulgaria, 

** Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 
The mockery of thy people, and their bane." * 



Tennyson's * Guinevere.' 
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We may ransack the annals of the world, but I know 
not what research can furnish us with so portentous 
an example of the fiendish misuse of the powers 
established by God " for the punishment of evil-doers, 
and for the encouragement of them that do well." 
No Grovernment ever has so sinned; none has so 
proved itself incorrigible in sin, or which is the 
same, so impotent for reformation. If it be allow- 
able that the Executive power of Turkey should 
renew at this great crisis, by permission or authority 
of Europe, the charter of its existence in Bulgaria, 
then there is not on record, since the beginnings of 
political society, a protest that man has lodged against 
intolerable misgovernment, or a stroke he has dealt 
at loathsome tyranny, that ought not henceforward 
to be branded as a crime. 

But we have not yet fallen to so low a depth of 
degradation; and it may cheerfully be hoped that, 
before many weeks have passed, the wise and ener- 
getic counsels of the Powers, again united, may have 
begun to afford relief to the overcharged emotion of 
a shuddering world. 



Having done with the argumentative portion of 
the case, I desire to perform yet one other duty, by 
reminding my countrymen that measures appear to 
be most urgently required for the relief of want, 
disease, and every form pf suffering in Bulgaria. 
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Lad J Strangford has, with energetic benevolence, 
proposed to undertake this work. It seems to me to 
go far beyond the powers of any individual, however 
active and intelligent. I will presume to urge that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, there is 
a call upon Her Majesty's Government to take the 
matter in hand. I do not mean by means of a grant of 
public money : but by communicating with the muni- 
cipal and local authorities, and submitting to them the 
expediency of opening subscriptions : by placing the 
whole machinery of the Embassy at Constantinople 
and of the Consulates and Vice-Consulates at the 
service of the undertaking ; and by supplying men 
able to organize and superintend the distribution of 
relief from the military and possibly also the naval 
departments. 



Hawabden, Chbstbb, 
6/^ Sept., 1876. 
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My Lords, 

It is nofc my intention to trouble your Lordships with 
any general observations upon the T^reaty of Berlin ; and, 
indeed, in my opinion. Her Majesty's Government may 
fairly be congratulated upon many of the provisions con- 
tained in that Treaty. I shall address myself exclusively 
to two subjects which particularly concern the Queen's 
dominions in Asia — the despatch of Indian troops to Malta, 
and the Convention with the Porte of the 4th of June last. 

When, some weeks ago, a discussion took place in this 
House upon the despatch of the Indian contingent to Malta, 
there was an understanding that it should be strictly 
confined to the constitutional question ; because in the then 
state of affairs it was con^dered that to discuss the policy 
of the measure might embarrass Her Majesty's Government. 
This reason for reticence no longer exists, and I desire 
to take the first opportunity of expressing my approval of 
the course taken by the Government. I will not examine 
whether the despatch of the British fleet to Constantinople 
was necessary or right, but it is obvious that when once the 
fleet was despatched peace or war hung upon a thread, and, 
such being the case, it appears to me that Her Majesty's 
Government pursued a wise course in shewing that they 
were determined to support that step by the whole strength 
of this country — by calling out the Reserves at home, 
and by the despatch of a portion of Her Majesty's 
Native Indian Forces to Malta. The greatest loyalty and 



enthusiasm was shewn by those troops, and the manner in 
which the movement was arranged is highly creditable ta 
the head-quarter staff of the army in India, as well as to 
Sir Richard Temple and the Departments at Bombay who 
had to cany out the operation. The measure, moreover, has,. 
I am satisfied, produced a good effect throughout India. 
During the war between Turkey and Russia there had been,, 
as was natural, some excitement in India ; rumours had been 
current in the Indian bazars regarding the power of Russia 
anipossible dangers to India. It had, therefore, an excellent 
effect that those who paid any attention to such rumours in 
India should see that when there was a probability of war 
between Russia and England, so far from any apprehensions 
being entertained of danger to India — ^so far from the^ 
British force in India being strengthened in order to provide^ 
against such dangers — ^the fir^ step taken was to send away 
from India a contingent of native troops, who might if 
necessary take their port in the conflict. My Lords, I also 
think it is a good arrangement that some of the Indian 
troops should form part of the force detailed for occupying^ 
Cyprus; if, as I have no doubt will be the case, every 
precaution be taken to provide for their health. This is not 
the time to enter into the question of the employment of 
Indian troops in our garrisons in the Mediterranean 
in ordinary times ; such an arrangement is a very 
different thing from the employment of a native Indian 
force on such an emergency as has recently occurred, or 
under similar circumstances, and it involves questions of no 
little difficulty. I will only say that I trust no decision will 
be amved at regarding the general employment of Indian 
troops in the Mediterranean, or elsewhere out of India, in 
time of peace, until the question has been most carefully 
considered by Her Majesty's Government, in communication 
with the Government of India. 



The next subject upon which I desire to address some 
observations to your Lordships is the Convention of the 4th of 
June, by which Her Majesty's Grovemment have guaranteed 
ihe integrity of the Asiatic dominions of the Porte against 
Russian attack. It appears from the despatches of the 
Secretary of State, which have been laid before Parliament, 
that this Convention has no concern with the position of the 
Turkish dominions in Europe, as settled by the Treaty of 
Berlin. We have just heard from the noble Marquis (Salis- 
bury), and I was glad to hear it, that the arrangements of the 
Treaty of Berlin have, in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
'Government, secured Constantinople against Russia. The 
•Convention is designed entirely for the purpose of protecting 
British India against dangers which are apprehended in 
•consequence of the acquisition by Russia of. Batoum, 
Ardahan, and Kars. The Prime Minister has said to-night 
that the Convention is necessary for the maintenance of our 
Empire, and for its preservation in peace, but neither 
he nor the noble Marquis have explained to us in what 
*the dangers consist which the Convention is to meet, nor 
how the Convention itself will add to the security of India. 

My Lords, as I believe Her Majesty's Government have, 
as many people are apt to do, very greatly exaggerated the 
power of Russia for offence, and have fallen in with the ideas 
of those who imagine that the least progress on the part of 
Russia is an immense danger to India ; and as I think that 
the Government by this Convention, so far from having 
added to the strength of the Indian Empire, may have added 
seriously to its dangers, I wish, in the absence of any 
information from Her Majesty's Government, to examine 
a little in detail what the apprehended dangers to India 
<5an really be. We have often heard of the possibility of a 
Russian invasion of India, but is the invasion of India 
by Russia apprehended by Her Majesty's Government ? I 
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presTune not. If there be any such feeling, I do not share in 
it. If there were any such feeling, I do not think that this 
Convention is a i^ise measure of precaution. Those wha 
have studied the Eussian dominions, and the Indian posses- 
sions of the Crown, must be aware that there are two 
routes by which India cannot be seriously assailed. The 
first is from the north-east over the Himalayas, and the 
other is from Turkestan. The one from the north-east may be 
put aside as quite impracticable ; and, to say nothing of the 
distances to be traversed, the resources of Turkestan can 
never sustain an invading force. We may take it for granted 
that the only route which presents even the elements of 
practicability for the invasion of India is by way of Persia. 
If Russia were to obtain a complete control over Persia, it may 
be said that she might collect an army at Teheran with the 
view of an advance upon India. I, myself, entertain no 
apprehensions on this score. The distance from Teheran 
to our Indian frontier is 1,500 miles, and there are many 
other reasons which lead me to put aside the danger as 
unworthy of serious consideration. But even if I should 
be wrong, this is a danger which can hardly be intended 
to be met by this Convention ; for the Turkish territories 
in Asia which we have engaged to protect are not on the 
line between the Russian territories in the Caucasus and 
Persia, or between Persia and India, but lie far away to the 
rear of the line of operations. 

My Lords, it is possible that Her Majesty's Government 
may be afraid that the Russians may advance through 
Asia Minor, so as to threaten the Suez Canal, or the 
Persian Gulf. As to the Suez Canal, I think the noble 
Marquis (Salisbury) a year ago answered conclusively the 
apprehensions on that score. So long as England has 
command of the sea, the Suez Canal is safe. I should 
say, if any precautions were to be taken for the 



protection of the Suez Caual, they ought to be taken in 
another direction, and not by entering into this Conventioi;i. 
iVance and Italy are Mediterranean Powers, and it should 
"be our policy to act in concert with them. What remains ? 
The Persian Ghilf . Is there any danger to the Indian Empire 
from the possible advance of Russia towards the Persian 
Gulf ? I believe there is no risk of such an extension of 
Russian power in Asia Minor as can endanger our com- 
mand over the Persian Gulf. But if it should be ever 
really threatened, we need feel no apprehension of being 
unable to take the necessary steps to maintain our interests ; 
we should be close to our resources, our enemy far away 
from his. 

But it may be said that although there may be no 
actual danger to India from the Russian acquisitions 
in Armenia, yet the prestige of Russia will be increased 
by them, the prestige of England will be diminished, 
and this will be disastrous unless some means be taken 
to counteract it. It it is possible that the acquisition 
of Ears may be considered* in India as having added 
to the power of Russia, but I am altogether opposed 
to the doctrine that the existence of such vague impressions 
is a sufficient reason for undertaking liabilities such as are 
involved in this Convention ; nor do I see that the Conven- 
tion in itself is likely to counteract the effect of such 
Tumours. My Lords, rumours regarding the advance of the 
power of Russia are not new. They have often been con- 
sidered by Indian statesmen — and in the opinion of most 
Indian statesmen of late years, for instance, of Lord Canning, 
Lord Lawrence, and Lord Mayo — ^they should be met, not by 
such measures as are contained in this Convention, but by the 
good government of India, by the development of her re- 
sources, by the maintenance of friendly relations with our 
neighbours, and by satisfying them that we have no desire 
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to extend our own territories, or to interfere unnecessarily 
with their internal affairs. 

I will read the words used in 1869 by my noble friend 
(Lord Lawrence), then Viceroy of India, than whom no 
man was better able to form a judgment upon the militaiy 
and political position of India. 

" Should a foreign power," he wrote, expressing the 
deliberate opinion of the Government of India of which he 
was the head, ^'such as Eussia, ever seriously think of 
invading India from without, or, what is more probable, of 
stirring up the' elements of dissatisfaction or anarchy within 
it, our true policy, our strongest security, would then, we 
conceive, be found to lie in previous absence from entangle- 
ments at either Cabul, Candahar, or any similar outpost,'* 
\ — and entanglements at Cabul or Candahar would be trifles 
\ compared with those which may result from this Convention, 
■ — "in full reliance on a compact, highly-equipped, and 
disciplined army stationed within our own territories — in the 
contentment, if not the attachment, of the masses — in the 
sense of security of title and possession with which our 
whole policy is gradually imbuing the minds of the principal 
chiefs and the native aristocracy — in the construction of 
material works within British India which enhance the 
comfort of the people, while they add to our political and 
military strength — in husbanding our finances and consoli- 
dating and multiplying our resources — ^in quiet preparation 
for all contingencies which no Indian statesman should 
disregard, and in a trust in the rectitude and honesty of our 
intentions, coupled with the avoidance of all sources of 
complaint which either invite foreign aggression or stir up 
restless spirits to domestic revolt.^' 

I wish that Her Majesty's Government had listened 
rather to the wise opinions of my noble friend than to the 
exaggerated views of the power of Bussia which appear to 
have influf*'"'*'^'' ''■^'^'ti. 
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But, my Lords, is it supposed that the Treaty of Berlin 
and this Convention will be acceptable to the Mahomedan 
subjects of the Queen in India?* If I am not greatly 
mistaken, the Mahomedans in India would have been 
delighted if Her Majesty's Q-overnment had given an effective 
support to the Porte and had undertaken the defence of 
Turkey against Russia; but is it conceivable that Mahomedans 
who are sincere in their religious convictions can be gratified 
at a treaty which is in effect, an act for the partition of the 
Turkish Empire ? Is it likely that they will be pleased to 
hear that the dominions of Turkey in Europe have been 
reduced so as to comprise only six millions of people, or that 
they will contemplate with satisfaction the probable assump- 
tion by the British Government of the administration of the 
Asiatic Territories of the Sultan ? 

My Lords, it is well to remember that no support which 
England can give to the Turkish Empire will conciliate 
the disloyal portion of the Indian Mahomedans to our rule. 
This is not mere theory; we know how little the expenditure 
of English blood and money in defence of Turkey influenced 
the disloyal Mahomedans a quarter of a century ago. It 
was not a year after the Crimean "War when the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, and one of the main instigators of 
that mutiny was a Mahomedan who had just been to Con- 
stantinople, and had himself seen the sacrifices we had made 
for the Turkish Empire. The disaffected Mahomedans were 
not influenced for a moment by the sacrifices we made 
for the defence of Turkey. 

My Lords, I have endeavoured to examine the dangers 
to India which may be supposed to result from the Russian 
acquisitions in Armenia, and I can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that the power of Russia to endanger India is a 
bugbear conjared up by Her Majesty's Government, and that 
no serious danger to India can result from those acquisitians* 
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I now come to the considerjition of the Convention itseK. 
Its objects are partly military and partly civil. It provides 
for the protection of Asiatic Turkey by England from 
Unssian attack, and for the reform of the administration of 
the Asiatic dominions of the Porte. 
r^ It is somewhat remarkable that there are no stipulations 
• for the purpose of carrying out the military objects of 
the Convention. If the obligation we have incurred 
is not to be a mere paper obligation — if we are not 
to trust to the chapter of accidents, and be liable at any time 
to bo drawn into war under the greatest possible disadvan- 
tages — I presume the first thing to be done is that Her 
Majesty's Government shoiUd arrange with the Porte for the 
construction and armament of some fortified position, either 
at Erzeroum or elsewhere, to ailord a basis for the defence 
of the Q^urkish frontier against an attack from the 
Kussian force in the Caucasus.* Her Majesty's Grovernment 
must also, I presume, arrange for the organisation of 
a respectable Turkish force, say of 50,000 men, for the 
defence of the frontier. The Turks have proved themselves 
to be excellent troops, but they are badly officered, and their 
army is almost entirely deficient in the medical and supply 
services which are essential for operations in the field. My 
Ijords, I find no stipulations of the kind in the Convention^ 
and it seems that the only measure which Her Majesty's 
Grovernment have taken to enable us to fulfil our obligations, 
is the occupation of the Island of Cyprus. I should have 
liked to hear some explanation of the value of Cyprus for 
the defence of the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. It seems to 
me to be very doubtful whether Cyprus is well situated to 
form the base of any military operations we may have to 
_ undertake for this purpose. It would rather appear that in 
the event of any such operations, as in the Crimean War, tlie 
natural base would be Constantinople, and that the force 
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-would be despatclied to Trebizonde, or to some point nearer | 
the scene of operations than Alexandretta. '^ 

The noble Earl opposite (Derby), addressed some 

weighty observations to your Lordships on the subject of 

Cyprus ; but the noble Marquis who spoke last (Salisbury), 

had no better answer to give to those observations than to 

say that as the noble Earl objected to the acquisition 

of Cyprus, it follows that if he had lived in the times of 

Olive or Warren Hastings, he would have objected equally 

to tho acquisition of our Indian Empire. The noble Marquis. 

apparently could give us no information whatever as to tho 

advantages or disadvantages -of Cyprus, otherwise than by 

referring your Lordships to the *' EncyclopsodiaBritannica.'^ 

I wish the noble Marquis had been able to give us some 

assistance in this matter — that we might at leiast have had 

one half-pennyworth of bread to all this sack. 

My Lords, 1 am so confident in the power and resources 
of England that I do not doubt that the undertaking given 
by Her Majesty's Government can be carried into eifect. 
I do not say that this country has not troops enough and 
money enough to defend the Asiatic frontier of Turkey 
against Russia ; but I contend that as regards the object 
which the Prime Minister has told us is contemplated by 
the Convention, namely, the maintenance of our Indian 
Empire, we have undertaken a liability which is unnecessary,, 
which is certain to be inconvenient, and which may be 
dangerous. Your Lordships know well that England can- 
not maintain such armies as are at the disposal of the 
Continental Powers of Europe, without entirely altering our 
military system. Having undertaken this liability to protect 
the Asiatic frontier of Turkey, we may be called upon to 
fulfil it at a time when there may be some other demands \ 
upon our military resources, possibly really affecting tho 
security of India ; and it would be in the power of Eussia^ 
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/ l»y a menace of the Asiatic frontier of Turkey seriously 
1 
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to (.Tijijjle our available military strength. 

As regards the civil part of the Convention, your Lord- 
ships have heard more than once to-night of the engagements 
into which Her Majesty's Government have entered. By 
the Gist Article of the Treaty of Berlin, there is an under- 
taking on the part of the Porte to carry out without further 
<lelay the ameliorations and reforms required by the 
Armenians. But the improvement of the internal adminis- 
tration of the Asiatic dominions of the Porte has not been 
otherwise provided for by the Treaty of Berlin. It appears, 
however, that we have undertaken in the Convention to 
prevent misgovemment in Asiatic Turkey. I should like 
to have heard something from the noble Marquis or the 
Prime Minister, as to the manner in which this obligation is 
to be carried into effect. 

I believe the condition of the Turkish dominions in Asia to 
be deplorable. As regards the cultivators of the soil, who, as 
your Lordships are aware, constitute the most important 
portion of the population in all Eastern countries, full infor- 
mation will be found in a report made in 1869 by Mr. 
Palgrave, who was then British Consul at Erzeroum. That 
report shews that by bad laws and bad administration the 
<5ultivators of the soil have been reduced to the verge of ruin, 
the old landed gentry have been swept away, and so long as 
Turkish rule exists, Mr. Palgrave can see no hope of a 
remedy. The corruption which extends throughout the 
whole administration — the want of means of communica- 
tion — the neglect of education — the maladministration of 
justice — ^in short, the accumulation of every abuse and 
defect which is possible even in an Asiatic State has 
produced a condition of things which I believe does not 
find a parallel in any country in the East, unless, perhaps, 
in Persia. My Lords, we have heard from the Prime 
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Minister that the reforms are to be carried out in com- 
munioation with the Sultan, and with his concurrence. 
Can any of your Lordships, knowing what the Q-overnment 
of Turkey is, and remembering the history of the last twenty 
years, really suppose that there is a probability of the 
Turkish Grovernment voluntarily reforming the administration 
of the Asiatic provinces in accordance with our advice ? -^-^ 
What reforms are necessary to put this country into a \. 
deceit state ? The first thing to be done is to revise the assess- : 
ment of the land, and to try to set up some persons having an 
interest in the land between the occupiers and the Govern- ^ 
ment. Then, you must have a well-organised and well-paid .' 
police, honest officers, and courts of justice which can be 
relied upon. Is it possible to get all this in Turkey ? Where 
is the necessary money to come from — ^where are the 
resources ? Is it probable that these reforms will be made 
with the consent of the Turkish Grovernment? and if not, in 
what position shall we be placed ? In the same position as 
we have been placed with regard to some of the protected 
States of India. We shall keep up the Turkish GFovernment, 
protecting it from external attack ; and when we find the 
people badly governed, have we no remedy to apply ? That is 
a state of things which neither Parliament nor the country 
would tolerate. Notwithstanding what has been said to-night 
— that there is no partition of Turkey — ^it seems to me, if this 
Convention is carried out, that we run very great risk of being 
forced in the end to annex, or at least to administer, the whole 
of Asiatic Turkey. What will be the result of that ? We 
shall be told that is rather a desirable thing ; that what we 
have done in India can be done in Asiatic Turkey ; that wo 
have magnificent officers in India who will be able to ad- 
minister the country, and that if we should be forced to 
aimex it, it will add to the strength of the Empire. That 
is not my opinion. It is a very different thing to acquire 
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gradually such an empire as we have obtained in India, and 
to have thrown on our hands, all at once, a country as large 
as half of Europe, which we shall have to raise from the 
state which I have endeavoured to describe into a condition of 
prosperity. Moreover, Asiatic Turkey is essentially a 
Mahomedan country. Is it likely that ten millions of' 
Mahomedans will be long content to be governed by British 
officers and under British rule ? Will our position be secure 
without the presence of a large force of British troops? 
y^And will not the necessity of providing such a force be a 
(^strain upon England and a weakness to India ? The noble 
Marquis thinks that in consequence of the Russians possessing 
Kars the Mahomedan population of Asia Minor will be 
content to gravitate towards Russian rule. I do not believe 
it. Mahomedanism is a religion which chafes under foreign 
rule, especially the rule of a nation whose religion is not 
Mahomedan. A really religious Mahomedan cannot bo 
content with other than Mahomedan rule. I maintain that 
the administration of Asiatic Turkey, which under certain 
circumstances must result from this Convention, will be not 
a strength, but a weakness, to the Empire. 

The considerations which I have urged upon your 
Lordships respecting the civil administration of Turkey in 
Asia will shew my opinion of the difficulties which we may 
at some time or another have to encounter if this Convention 
be carried into effect. At the same time, they may to some 
extent satisfy your Lordships that there is no pro- 
bability that Russia will ever become a danger to us, if she 
should be really desirous of extending her dominions in Asiatic 
Turkey ; for she would have to encounter precisely the same 
difficulties that I have endeavoured to describe. 

I entreat Her Majesty's Government, both with regard 
to the military arrangements to be made in consequence of 
this Convention, and with regard to the arrangements for the 
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<jivil reforms to wliicli they have pledged themselves, to act 
Tvith great caution, and not to commit themselves to any 
further measures until they see how far the Turkish Grovemment 
€ire willing to meet their views, and how far their policy can 
be carried into, practical effect. 

My Lords, thero is no one of your Lordships who has 
been so recently and so intimately connected with Her 
Majesty^s Indian Empire as I have. No one can feel more 
anxiety for the welfare of that Empire, or a firmer determina- 
tion to assist in protecting it from all dangers ; but I am 
<jonvinced that the policy of Her Majesty's Government on 
which the Convention with the Porte of the 4th of June has 
been entered upon, was prompted by exaggerated appre- 
hensions of the danger to India from the acquisition of 
a portion of Turkish Armenia by Russia ; and, further, 
I think that the Convention itself, so far from being likely y 
to have the effect, contemplated by the Prime Minister, ; 
of maintaining our Indian Empire and preserving its 
peace, is certain to bring us into considerable difficulties, and J 
may become a serious danger to the interests of that Empire [ 
which it is the desire of Her Majesty's Government jo 
protect. 



MR. COWEN ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 



" I am not a weathercock that is blown about by 
every wind of doctrine. I am not a political chame- 
leon who changes his colour according to the colour 
of the parties addressing him. I have fixed and 
defined political principles, and have ever advocated 
them consistently." — Election Address^ January 8th, 
1874. 

NON-INTERVENTION. 

" It has been the policy of our Tory opponents to 
interfere in all forei^ sqLbbles; hnl rZ a better 
and a wiser course was being taken by the leading 
statesmen. They were now becoming impressed with 
the fact that they had nothing to do with the internal 
affairs of any nation, but had enough to do to manage 
their own internal concerns." — January 6th, 1874. 

" If they acted on that principle of interference 
once, they knew not where it might land them. It 
might appear hard and unheroic, but it was his belief 
that the right course was to have nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of Turkey." — ^Jailuary 30th, 1877. 



MB. COWEN'S LEADERS. 

" If Mr. Hamond is returned to Parliament, he 
wiU range himself under the banner of Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, whose chief claim to remembrance in this 
country is that he was the most relentless and per- 
sistent advocate of the tax upon the poor man's bread. 
He will recognise as one of the leaders of his party in 
the House of Peers the Marquis of Salisbury, a gen- 
tleman who has never been able to speak of any man 
occupying a social position beneath that of one wearing 
a coronet without doing so with a sneer and in terms 
of derogation. Gentlemen, if I go to Parliament I 
will recognise as my trusted leaders Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright — two men to whom we are more 
indebted for our enlarged political freedom and ex- 
tended commercial prpsperity than to any other two 
men now living within the confines of this Kingdom. 
The issue, then, before you is plain and distinct; — 
January 8th, 1874. 

" I have the highest possible respect for our dis- 
tinguished Premier. I know no man who ever guided 
the Councils of this country who was more worthy of 
our admiration and confidence." — December 30th, 
1873. 

THE BALANCE OF POWEE. 

" Mr. Cowen denounced the Tory doctrine that 
England should go to war to maintain the Balance 
of Power. There never had been more proof of 
progress than in this matter. Anterior to the Jleform 
Bill of 1832, *when the Tories were in power, very 
different viewip had been held on these subjects. It 
had been a cardinal point in the Tory creed ^at they 
ought to maintain m Europe what was called the 
Balance of Power. They spent millions of money. 
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and shed the blood of the best sons of England on the 
plains of Europe, to put the Bourbons 611 the throne 
of France, and in less than thirty years the nephew 
of the very man whom they had spent so much 
treasure to destroy came to the same throne and was 
received as the ally of this country." — January 6th, 
1874. 



COLONIAL POLICY. 

" The Tories had gone to war for the purpose 
of maintaining their authority over the American 
Colonies. The American Rebellion was successful, 
and he put it to any dispassionate Englishman 
whether the American Colonies, as an independent 
State, were not an infinitely greater service to Europe, 
England, and the world, than they would have been 
as a mere appanage to this Empire. There were a 
large number of small dependencies which were at 
the present time of little service to the mother country. 
They were kept, to a great extent, for the purpose 
of finding salaries and places for a large number of 
men who could not otherwise be employed in military 
or naval occupations. He saw no wisdom in such a 
course of action. He believed that when a. colony 
could maintain itself, could minister to its own wants, 
and could feel strong enough to go in an independent 
course, that it was not to the interest of this country 
to saddle the ratepayers with needless taxes simply 
for the purpose of keeping ornamental governors tp 
discharge unnecessary duties. The plan of free and 
independent States would be no disparagement to the 
nation, and it might give an impetus to social, political, 
and moral progress/' — ^January 6th, 1874. 



OUR AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 

" We have got into a most unfortunate collision 
on the West Coast of Afrtca. I quite agree with 
Mr. Bright that we should get out of it as soon as 
possible. (Mr. Bright advocated the entire abandon- 
ment of the English Settlements on the West Coast 
of Africa.) The sooner our forces are withdrawn 
from that very insalubrious climate of Africa the 
better.— January 8th, 1874. 

THE ALABAMA ARBITRATION. 

" I think the manner in which they settled the 
Alabama dispute is one of the brightest pages in the 
history of Mr. Gladstone's Government. We owe 
much to Mr. Gladstone's Government, and to Lord 
Granville more especially for the diplomatic skill, the 
temper, the intelligence, and good feeling by which 
they got that treaty out of the very ravelled condition 
into which it was once driven."— January 3rd, 1874. 

OUR MEDITERRANEAN FORTRESSES. 

» 

Mr. Cowen was asked if he would surrender 
Gibraltar to Spain^ He replied that he would. He 
said it was a barren rock, maintained at a great 
expense, at the mouth of the Mediterranean, and as a 
remnant of conquest he was quite willing to hand it 
over to Spain.— January 6th, 1874. 

THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

He wished we had no soldiers at all, and would 
be very glad to dispense with both the military and 
naval armaments, but he supposed it would be im- 



possible to do so for some period longer. Still, if we 
had to have a military force at all, he would much 
rather see the whole of our people reasonably en- 
couraged to volunteer military service than that we 
should perpetuate and strengthen our standing armies. 
Armies had always been the foes of liberty and detri- 
mental to the progress of humanity, and, therefore, 
as far as he was personally concerned, his voice and 
influence and assistance should go to curtail these 
permanant forces of the country and to give every 
reasonable assistance to the volunteers. — ^January 6th,, 
1874. 

THE GLORY AND GUNPOWDEE POLICY. 

" I am satisfied that however anxious we may be 
to spread commerce and propagate Christianity, we 
cannot do it at the mouth of the cannon or at the 
point of the bayonet. I imagine that if we were to 
give our time and attention to the pacific propagation 
of commerce it is possible that we might be even 
more successful in the future than we have been in 
the past. I will cheerfully and unhesitatingly vote 
for Mr. Richard's motion in favour of international 
arbitration. I, for one, believe that it would be well 
for the world if we were to abandon fighting. We 
cannot expect it all to come at once — it will be 
gradual; but I hope the influence of England will 
always be exercised in favour of peace. Depend 
upon it, gentlemen, it is not the warrior but the 
teacher that leads the vanguard of progress. — January 
Srd, 1874. 

MR. GLADSTONE'S PROPOSALS. 

" Mr. Gladstone proposes that Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
and the Herzegovina should be made independent in 
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^^ £very promise the Turk made iu 1856 has been 
broken, and every pledge has to this day remained 
unfulfilled. Unaer Sultan Abdul Aziz there was 
not a Government in Europe so absolutely and hope- 
lessly corrupt and incapable as that of Turkey. It 
was sunk to the very nadir in degradation and debase- 
ment."— January 30th, 1877. 



THE CHANCES OF KEFOEM IN TUEKEY. 

"Intelligent men like Midhat Pasha strove to 
ally the Turkish cause with Western civilisation. 
But what were these few amongst so many? What 
authority could they wield in the midst of the ring 
of degraded Pashas that dominate at Constantinople. 
The result was inevitable." — January 30th, 1877. 

" There is no hope for the redemption of such a 
people. It is useless attempting to change their 
national character. Again and again it has been 
attempted, and it has always failed.'' — September 
30th, 1876. 



ON DEAWING EED HEEEINGS ACEOSS 

THE SCENT. 

" We have been oEen reminded in these discus- 
sions by the supporters of the Government that the 
atrocities perpetrated in Bulgaria are in jio way 
different to what have been perpetrated by other 
nations in different periods of history. It is quite 
true. But what purpose is to be served by these 
references? The object pf their reciting the record 
of other nations' shortcomings has been to mitigate 
the force of the accusation against the Turkish 
Government, and to weaken the strength of the 
terrible indictment which is preferred against their 
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xule. We are dealing now with the present^— not 
-with the past. We are crying out against a recent 
and great outrage upon humanity by the emissaries 
of a Government that is at once our ally and our 
prot^g^, and we will not have aroused popular feelings 
turned off the scent by any red herring being drawn 
across the trail." — September 30th, 1876. 



THE CHAKACTBB OF KUSSIA. 

"The Russian Government has many faults to 
answer for ; but I have never been able to condemn 
it so bitterly as others have done. I believe that I 
can say this of the Emperor Alexander — that he is a 
humane man, and one who is sincerely opposed to 
war. As far as his people's passions have permitted 
him, he has endeavoured to rule with moderation." 
—January 30th, 1877. 



THE STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY IN 

THE EAST. 

*' The Servians are fitting for the freedom of 
their race and country, and they are worthy of the 
sympathy and support of all lovers of liberty. We 
sympathised with the Greeks, with the Poles, with 
the Hungarians, with the Italians in their heroic 
struggle for independence. Why should we not 
extend the like succour to the Servians when battling 
for the Hke objects? It was absurd to speak of con- 
spiratorsv It was only reasonable and human that 
the Servian people, after they had heard of the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, could not be restrained in their 
resolve to carry succour and help to people bound to 
them by ties of neighbourhood and rehgion. I, at 
least, will never shrink from expressing the highe'st 
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regard and esteem for the patriotism and self-sacrifice 
with which these hardy Slavs have thrown themselves 
into this war for emancipation." — September 30th, 
1876. 

'* They had been told by the advocates of Turkey, 
that this insurrection was caused by foreign con- 
spirators, by emissaries from Russia or from Servia. 
The statement was absolutely incorrect. The insur- 
rection was caused by the dishonesty, bad faith, and 
maladministration of Turkish officials. The evidence 
was clear and unmistakeable." — January 30th, 1877. 

RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. 

"I willingly admit that it was for years the 
desire of Russia to possess Constantinople, and that 
the late Emperor of Russia strove to accomplish the 
design. Other Russian Emperors "undoubtedly dreamt 
of wielding the sovereign authority over Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia. These were Imperial 
Russian dreams years ago. I know of no evidence to 
show that this is the wish of the present ruler of 
Russia, or the general desire of the Russian people. 
I know of no evidence within the last fifteen years to 
prove that the Russian Empire is motea by such am- 
bitious projects. It is quite true that there is a 
Panslavistic society in Russia ; but while that body 
is anxious for the freedom of the Slavonic race, there 
is no proof that they are bent only upon securing one 
nation of Slavs. Many intelligent Russians entertain 
strong objections to the extension of Russian rule to 
Constantinople. The Russians, whose number is 
considerable, and, I believe, increasing, are of opinion 
that it would be unwise to remove the capital of 
Russia from St. Petersburg to Constantinople. On 
all these grounds, then, I dismiss this question of 
Russian extension as unworthy of consideration. The 
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fear of Uossian aggression is an exploded illusion; 
but even supposing it were true, the existence of a 
circle of free peoples would be a stronger barrier to 
her progress than the effete and feeble Turkish 
Empire."— September 10th, 1876. 

THE BEST BAEKIEES AGAINST RUSSIA. 

" Supposing that the Russians were anxious to go 
to Constantinople, surely the dead and dying Empire 
of Turkey is no barrier to their approach? Becrepid, 
demoralised, and degenerated, the Turks have no 
chance of resisting a fresh and vigorous nation Uke 
Russia. If Russia is to be resisted, I have more faith 
in the free arms of the Christian population that 
inhabit the Balkan peninsula than in the Turks. 
There is no man familiar with Eastern Europe but 
admits that the sentiments of Roumania are stronger 
against Russia than they were twenty years ago. I 
believe that if there were a belt of free and inde- 
pendent States running from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, they would be the greatest barrier to 
Russia's alleged aggressive tendencies. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that becaiise these people are 
free, and have the same religion as Russia, they 
necessarily would be Muscovite outposts. The 
Russian people no doubt sympathise with their co- 
religionists in their efforts for freedom, yet I believe 
the Bosnians and Servians would resist any attempt 
on the part of Russia to be masters over them." — 
September 30th, 1879. 

NON-INTERVENTION IN TURKEY. 

" * Abandon entirely the Turks,' say some, ' and 
let the Ottoman Power make the best terms it can 
with the Roumanian, Slav, and Greek races.' Well, 
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tkere is Bomething to be said in favour of that course 
of action; but not much. If that course were 
adopted, we would witness scenes of desolation, of 
bloodshed, and of misery in the Eastern portion of 
Europe such as we have not known since the time of 
Attila."— September 30th, 1876. 

" What has hitherto been wanted is security for 
life and property. Under the protection that might 
be, that ought to be, aiid I trust will be, given by 
this treaty, these obstacles to colonisation would be 
removed." — January 31st, 1880. 



PEOTECTOBATE OF TUKKEY. 

" The best course for us to pursue was to leave 
Turkey alone ; and Russia also. He would not fight 
for Turkey ; he would never agree to spend another 
shilling for such a degraded Government. The 
Crimean War would never be repeated. Henceforth 
the Turk need look for no help from England." — 
January 30th, 1877. 



"THE TURKISH PEOPLE" AND THEIR 

RULERS. 

" The Powers in 1875 sent a deputation of Consuls 
to the leaders of the insurgents in the Herzegovina. 
The latter stated their distrust of the honesty of the 
Ottoman officials, and told the Consuls that if any 
compensation was awarded them it must come through 
their hands, and not be entrvsted to the Pashas for 
distribution, or it would never reach them. That 
was a most significant incident, and indicated the 
utter want of trust they had in the trustworthiness 
of Turkish governors." — January 30th, 1877. 
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'" My opinions on foreign questions have been 
frankly and freely proclaimed through every avail- 
able medium of publicity for the last quarter of a 
century. They have never in principle, and seldom 
either in form or in mode of expression, varied. I 
have practised no deception ; I have broken no 
pledge. I am the same to-day as I was in 1874, 
the same in 1874 as I was in 1854. It seems some- 
what hard to dismiss a member because, in the course 
of a Parliament^ he has not been able to change his 
creeds — November, 1879. 
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What have we got by all this fighting — ^by adopting 
this spirited foreign policy? We have got a debt 
that is hanging like a millstone round our shoulders, 
and entailing more or less discomfort on you and me, 
and it will continue to do so on our children and on 

our children's children When the late 

Emperor Napoleon came to the throne — no, not when 
he came to the throne — when he stole the throne — 
(applause) — ^he indulged in a very strong attempt, a 
vigorous attempt, to increase the armaments of France ; 
and that increase, unnecessary and uncalled for as it 
was, led to an increase of the armaments on our part, 
and on the part of Germany and other nations. 
Therefore the ambition of one monarcli compelled 
the people of England and the people of Germany and 
others to expend millions of money for purposes that 
were utterly uncalled for, and for objects that could 

serve no good purpose My conviction is 

that already we possess too much of this military 
power. If people were wise they would not allow 
their leaders to engage in this costiy work of war. 
I base my hopes for the future of England on her 
extended commerce, and on the diffusion of liberal, in- 
telligent, and enlightened political views — (applause) 
—on the encouragement of art, science, and of litera- 
ture, and on the spread of those great principles that 
animate our common country. (Applause, and hear, 
hear.) I have more hope for the civilization of the 
world and the advancement of mankind through such 
agencies than through the potent influence of either 
cannon or military. (Loud cheers.) To my dis- 
tinguished opponent — (laughter) — ^I would say I am 
not like him. I do not advocate " a spirited foreign 
policy," if he attaches to it the same meaning that 
nis xory colleagues and Tory statesmen have ever 
attached to the declaration. I am in favour of this 
nation giving full attention to the interests of her 
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people, developing their material resources, and im- 
proving their condition socially, morally, and politi- 
cally ; and if we can help a struggling cause — if we 
can serve with ejBTect a feeble neighbour, let us do so 
with goodwill, with kindliness ; but let the influence 
we bring to bear be the moral weight of this great 
Empire, more than the needless influence of blood- 
shed and of warfare. (Applause.) 
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There may be a difference of opinion as to the amount of knowledge 
possessed by the people of this country on the Eastern Question at the 
moment when the news of the wholesale massacre in Bulgaria first 
reached England ; there can be no difference of opinion as to the sym- 
pathy felt and expressed by Englishmen at the terrible sufferings of the 
people of Bulgaria. The country labourer, who rarely interests him- 
self with what is passing at a distance ; the hard-worked artizan 
in our towns; the busy commercial clerk, thought and spoke of 
little else for some months of the past year. The sympathy felt was 
almost universal, and would have been quite universal but for the 
lack of information in some and the jealousy felt by others at the 
possibility that the misrule of Turkey might be taken advantage of 
by other Powers to the injury of English interests. A conversation 
which I had a short time ago interested me so much that I noted 
down, so far as I could remember, the line of argument and the 
points raised by an old friend on the Turkish Question. 

It was. one of the unusually mild, almost warm, days which 
occurred towards the end of the last month in the old year. I was 
sauntering down the broad walk leading from the Uxbridge Road to 
Prince's Gate, enjoying the rare advantage of a dry afternoon, when I 
saw an old college friend seated on one of the benches eagerly 
devouring the contents of a daily paper. He was so intent upon this 
that he did not notice my approach, and it was only on my addressing 
him that he looked up from his paper. 

" So/* said he, " I see your name among those present at what they 
are pleased to call the Conference at St. James's Hall." 

"Not only they,'M said, smiling, "but I have been calling it a 
Conference." 

" Well," he rejoined, " it doesn't matter what it is called ; what I 
want to know is what you think of doing in the matter of Turkey 
and its people ?" 
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" That is a large question.*' 

" It*s the real one," said G.^ with animation ; '' it's of no use to pull 
down unless you have a plan in hand to rebuild ; it's of no use talking 
wildly of turning out the Turk unless you have some one who can 
take his place. I don't ask you what you are going to undo — that's 
bad enough, I confess — ^but I want to know what you propose to do?'* 

D. And yet to pull down precedes to build up— to turn out an un- 
desirable tenant must go before putting in a new one. 

G. Yes, I grant that ; but I don't turn out an undesirable tenant 
tmless I contemplate a better one taking his place. Now tell me — 
what I have never been told yet — what do you propose doing? 
Remember, I am not defending the Turk. 

D. I don't ventiu"e to accuse you of that ; but now to answer your 
question. I have no proposals to make of turning out any one. I 
want — I should rather say we want, for happily I am not alone — we 
want to see the people of Turkey — ^for remember the people of Turkey 
are not the Turks, but the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the Serbs — we want 
to see these people have some security for life and limb, to possess 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry, and a fair measure of 
their family rights. And we want one thing more, that Europe should 
be freed from the incessant worry, danger, and ruinous expense of 
having to keep its armies ready for war on account of Turkish 
misrule. 

G. Well, but the Turk has promised, and Midhat Pasha is striving 
earnestly, to set things right. 

D, Midhat Pasha may remain in power, or he may be set aside at 
any moment. The Turk has promised at intervals during the last 
forty or fifty years, at least, to do what Midhat Pasha promises anew. 
He has never performed a single promise of mending the condition of 
the people who obey his rule. 

G, They have terribly misgoverned, I admit. If they had not, we 
should not have the present embroilment I am not so childish nor 
blind as to deny there is much injustice and stolid misrule in Turkey, 
but I say " of two evils choose the least." And a war of races, ending 
in a general massacre and the convulsion of Europe and part of Asia, 
is not a pleasant prospect for us, nor indeed for the people of those 
countries whom you are taking under your protection. 

D, A possible war of races — a possible massacre— a possible con- 
vulsion throughout Europe and Asia ! Have you any grounds for 
assuming that any of these terrible things will ever happen ? 

G. People who know these countries better than I pretend to do, 
say all this is probable, and a wise man will avoid such a risk. 

Z?. A wise man will not forecast evil when he is called upon to 
think what is right. It is not a wise man but a slothful one who 



slirinlcs from duty by saying, "a lion is in the path."- But a handful 
of experience is worth a waggon load of conjecture. The Turkish fleet 
was destroyed at Navarino, Greece was freed from the Turkish yoke, 
tlie Sultan was coerced, and yet none of these things happened which 
you dread. Why think they will happen now ? We spent our trea- 
sure, and poured out our blood in the Crimean war, for the defence 
of Turkey, and our reward was Mussulman mutiny in India, massacre 
of our people, and danger to the empire. I don't say we should have 
the same return again, but I do say that experience is against the 
notion of danger to ourselves if we do right now. 

G, Yes ; but that is the question. Have we any right to interfere 
between the Government of Turkey and its subjects ? 

D, An Englishman's house is said to be his castle ; but, tell me, 

have I not a right to interfere if my neighbour stores petroleum or 

gunpowder in that castle of his ? If I hear cries for help proceeding 

from his house, does not humanity demand that I should forget a 

little about his house being his castle, and give help ? And Turkey 

does store materials as dangerous as petroleum and gunpowder — a 

justly discontented people. And every day we hear piteous cries for 

help from fathers and mothers, and young maidens and infants, 

whose first articulate cry is "Help! help!" and does not all this 

constitute, I don't say a right, but an obligation to interfere ? 

G, The sufferings of theses people I grant. I don't deny that in 
some cases we might even be called on to interfere. I don't think, 
however, that has happened yet. Besides, whatever abstract right we 
might have we have renounced by treaty, and as honest men we must 
abide by our treaty, and that says — I mean the Treaty of Paris in 
1856— that neither collectively nor individually shall the Powers of 
Europe interfere between the Porte and its subjects. I don't re- 
member the exact words, I quote the substance of the treaty. 

D, A treaty is a solemn thing. Under the Treaty of Paris, 
however, we relinquished no right. We never bound ourselves not to 
interfere between the Porte and its subjects. You have, I think, fallen 
into a very common error on that score. The ninth article of that 
treaty, which is what you refer to, says that the firman which the 
great Powers required the Sultan to issue " cannot in any case give to 
the said Powers the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, 
in the relations of His Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the 
intemal administration of his empire." * No one says the firman gave 
any right, still less that it took from us any right. It did neither 
one nor the other. The right of interfering when our safety is en- 
dangered we have still, and our safety— the safety of all Eiu^ope — is 

• Central Treaty for the Establishment of Peace, with three Conventions 
annexed thereto. Presented to both Houses of Parliaptent, 1856. 



endangered by the misgoverament and brutality of the governing: 
powers in Turkey towards the bulk of its subjects. The right of our 
common humanity was not given — it is not pretended that it is< 
diminished — ^by the firman which was issued, by the paper which was. 
blotted, and the promises which were made, and remain imfulfilled^ 
More than that, the history of the firman, or Hatt-i-Humayoon, 
proves that we — ^whether from considerations of oiu: safety, or of 
our obligations as hirnian beings, or from the fact that we had ex* 
pended such great treasures, and so many lives, for the defence of 
Turkey, because of one or all of these measures we assumed that we- 
possessed a right to interfere when humanity is outraged and the 
peace of Europe endangered. The firman itself was an interference, 
and the firman was demanded by the Eiuropean Powers ; it bears, 
indeed, the lie upon its front of being granted "spontaneously;" it iS- 
known that this is untrue. 

G, What, then, is its history? I suppose some suggestion was made 
by the great Powers, but was it more than a suggestion ? 

D. The history of the firman is this : on January the 9th, 1856^ 
during the negociations which resulted in the Treaty of Paris, the 
great Powers agreed that it was essential to the preservation of peace 
that the Christian subjects of Turkey should have the guarantees, long 
promised by the Porte, at length carried into effect. 

G. Not guarantees, surely? 

Z>. I am citing the words of the Porte, drawn up and insisted upon 
by Lord Stratford de Redclifife, after rejecting the terms proposed by 
Fuad Pasha.* " Fourth guarantee " — ^some misgiving seems to have 
struck the editor of the Blue Book from which I quote, at that 
awkward word, "guarantee," so he translated it "Fourth point;" if, 
however, you turn to the original, you will find that it stands thus — 
"Fourth guarantee*' — i. Effective measures shall be taken that the 
guarantees promised to all the subjects of His Majesty the Sultan 
may receive their full and entire effects." f Then when this guarantee 
had been entered into, not until then, the plenipotentiaries agreed to 
the treaty. Now who were parties to this guarantee ? 

G. Of course, the powers which signed the treaty. 

D, There can be no question of this. The Sultan guaranteed to* 
England and to the other powers of Europe that " every distinction or 
designation tending to make any class whatever of the subjects of His 
Majesty the Sultan inferior to another class, on account of their 
religion, language, or race, shall be for ever effaced from the adminis- 
trative protocol." X It guaranteed protection to its Christian subjects, 

* Correspondence respecting Christian Privileges in Turkey, Presented to MM 
Houses of Parliament^ 1856, p. 60. 
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equality of taxation, the abolition of tax-farming, the entrance of 
Christians into the army, in short, everything which it has not per- 
formed. All this was done at the dictation of the great Powers, 
and in consideration of these promises the Treaty of Paris was signed. 
Sut surely the right which was exercised in requiring these promises 
zxiay be exerted in demanding their fulfilment ; and the Powers by 
"w^hom these promises were required, and to whom these promises 
"were made, have a right, not under it, however, but by the law of 
nations, to see they are performed. The integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire was menaced, or invaded, in the demand for guarantees, and 
in the acquiescence to such demand ; it is too late then, when we ask 
for the performance of a promise, to say we had no right to receive 
such promise. 

G, They have not, I fear, been fulfilled ? 

D. According to the unexceptional evidence of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
the Turk never intended to perform what he had guaranteed. Writing 
more than four years after the Treaty of Paris had been ratified, he 
says^-^'The Ottoman Government, when it undertook to place the 
empire on a new foundation, was neither entirely sincere in its pro- 
fessions nor did it clearly understand what it was about. It accepted 
the announcement of great, immense, and sudden reforms less with a 
desire to re-invigorate Turkey than to gain Europe. It was less occu- 
pied with the laws it was to make than with the newspaper articles it 
would produce." * No wonder, then, since it was not " entirely sincere 
in its professions," that all witnesses — consuls, ambassadors, and 
-, [ foreign ministers, as weU as travellers and residents in Turkey— 

' ' I bear witness to these facts, that not a single one of these promises 
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made to better the miserable lot of its Christian subjects has ever been 
fulfilled — has ever been attempted to be fulfilled— by the Sultan and 
"^ his advisers. 

j G, I grant that all this is bad — that the prospect is a very dreadful 

one. But the Turks have been thoroughly frightened now, and we 
cannot say what this new constitution may effect. I thmk, at least, 
that we shall hear of no new massacres. 

D, Resolutions taken in a moment of fright usually last as long as 
the fright does. Turkey has been frightened before, and has promised^ 
but has forgotten its fright and its promises, and has gone on as it did 
. beforp it was frightened. I don't believe in resolutions so bom, and 
I shoiild be more hopeful that the Bulgarian horrors would not be 
repeated, but for this that they are nothing new. They are, on a 
larger scale, what is taking place daily there as well as in Armenia 
and elsewhere. Besides, this massacre of women and children in 

* Papers relating to Administrative and Financial Reforms in TurJUy, 
1854—61, p. 67. 
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Bulgaria is the eighth or ninth large massacre which has taken place 
during the last three-quarters of a century in Turkey. It is a ^thfiil 
revelation of the every-day life of the poor oppressed people of Turkey. 

G, Well, it is very sad, I know. It would be easier to know how to 
act, but we must take care of the interests of this cotmtry^ and these 
interests require us to protect the integrity of the Turkish Empire. 

Z7. Is such an assertion true ? Do you mean that this empire of 
Great Britain, on which it is boasted the sun never sets — which is 
called the *' mistress of the seas " — whose possessions are the leading 
states of four continents, and whose wealth, " the sinews of war,'' is 
unbounded — depends for her pre-eminence, her safety, her existence, 
upon the fact that a handful of barbarians is permitted to outrage 
humanity at its will, and put women and infants to a cruel death at its 
pleasure? Cannot England exist and flourish imless she be the 
sleeping-partner in such atrocious deeds ? Is justice and righteousness 
the strength of a nation, or a base connivance at injustice and corrup- 
tion, and the misery of unoffending people ? 

G, No, no ; you put a meaning on my words which I did not mean 
them to have. 

D, Pardon me. I am not taking your words, but I am stating a 
common-place bugbear — I won't call it argument — and this I have 
not distorted. It is said frequently enough — ^too frequently — ^that we 
must support Turkey, even though it does commit these atrocities, for 
our own interest and safety. 

G, We cannot afford to see Russia in possession of Constantinople 
and the rest of European Turkey. 

D. Clearly expressed. I would not see Russia there, neither would 
the other powers of Europe. Why, however, when we seek to secure 
these people from wrong; why, when we demand for them some 
measure of freedom, must Russia be thrown in our teeth ? You do 
Russia much honour if you mean that freedom is an advantage only 
to Russia. You do this country much dishonour if you plead that our 
interest is to perpetuate tyranny and the debasement of the people. 
We say, secure to these people some of the blessings of freedom, and 
you answer, that will make them Russian. I should have thought 
their freedom would have been incompatible with subjection either to 
Russia or to the Turks. Of one thing I am sure, and that is that a 
free and flourishing state would be the surest barrier against any 
advances from the north. But this perpetual dread that Russia will 
take possession 6f European Turkey, hold Constantinople, and 
threaten in some way the road to India, is irrational and childish. 
To do so would endanger Germany and Austria more even than it 
would injure us, and neither of these Powers have shown any dis- 
position to permit Russia to possess the line of the Danube, and so 



liold these countries at her mercy. Russia could not then possess 
JEIuropean Turkey until she had annihilated Austria and crushed 

Cxermany, and she is not likely to be allowed to do either ; but until 

she has done both we have no cause for alarm. 

G, But granting that Russia cannot hope to possess these countries 

now, may she not, by keeping them in a state of discontent, pave the 

way for eventual conquest ? 

Z>. If you dread this, the very dread should enlist you on the 

side of Bulgaria, and make you desirous of the deliverance of this 

people. It is only their continued ill-treatment which will make their 

submission to Russia a possibility ; whereas a free Bulgaria would be 

the surest of all barriers against the possibility of what you dread. 
G. Whatever truth there may be in this, yet overt acts show that 

Russia desires to possess European Tmrkey. 

D, I do not believe that the possession of European Turkey is — at 

least at present— compatible with the existence of the Russian Empire. 

The attempt to incorporate European Tiu-key with its other posses- 
sions would almost certainly lead to the breaking up of the Russian 
Empire ; and this is the opinion of many Russians. But grant for a 
moment that Russia is desirous of possessing the country from the 
Danube to the Bosphorus, what policy can be more insane than that 
of the Foreign Office of England in insisting upon the maintenance of 
the people of Turkey in their chronic state of discontent ; in turning 
away, and taking good care that these people should know that we 
turn away, from their cries for help ; that we never plead on their 
behalf; that with us the Sultan and the seraglio, with all its unspeak- 
able abominations, is everything, and the poor suffering people 
nothing ; that for them our voice is never raised — nay, that if a too 
zealous consul ever records some act of atrocity, it is carefully removed 
from his report when laid before Parliament, lest the people of this 
country should know of the evil doings of the Government of Turkey. 
G. But are these charges true ? 

X>. As to the consular despatches, look at the Blue-book on this 
condition of Turkey published in 1861, and you will learn how they 
were extorted and then pruned and garbled. As to our apathy to the 
sufferings of this people, let me give you an instance coming within 
my own knowledge. I was at Constantinople, as you know, about six 
years ago. One day, whilst I was talking to a friend, a poor Bulgarian 
woman came in with her tale of woe, and, with sobs and cries, asked 
my friend to assist her in procuring redress. Her sad story was one 
of shameful outrage — of the carrying off of one child, of violence to 
another which threatened to end in death. It was a single instance of 
what the English public is now famiUar with through the exertions of 
the correspondents of the Daily News and the Times, When she had 
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finished her story, my friend turned to me. I saw that he waited to 
hear some suggestion from me. " Let us go/* said I, " to Sir Henry 
Elliott." " Sir Henry Elliott ! " said he ; "I have tried that before, 
and the only answer I ever got was, *The English Government 
never interferes between the Porte and its subjects.' " " Not even," I 
said, '* in such an atrocious case as this ? " *^ Not even in such a case 
as this," replied my friend. "Well," said I, "what can be done?" 
"Nothing," said he, "\inless General Ignatieffwill take it up." The 
poor woman went to General Ignatieff : he listened kindly to her, and 
promised to do what he could ; and I went away with a feeling of 
shame that England should force upon Russia the performance of 
the simplest offices of humanity. This it is — ^this orJy it is — ^which 
gives Russia influence in these countries. Russia needs not intrigue 
with these people : we do that for her. Our inhumanity and compact 
with the barbarians of the seraglio and the degraded beings of the 
harem, give Russia the influence which she possesses, and stands in 
lieu of all intriguing. 

G. But when you say that England is losing the respect of these 
people— for it comes to that — do you again speak from experience, or 
report merely ? 

D. More than once — more than twice — I have had almost identical 
words used to me in different parts of Turkey. " What is the reason 
that England is always our enemy— always the friend of the Turk ? " 
When I heard these words for the first time I said, " I don't know that 
England is your enemy." "Why, then," said my interrogator, who was 
a priest — *^ why, then, is it, whenever any act of atrocity is perpetrated, 
and a question is asked about it in your House of Parliament, persons 
are always getting up to apologise for and defend the Turk?" I felt 
that the priest had some right to his conclusion — ^that England was 
a country hostile to the Christian races of Turkey, and the thick-and- 
Ain ally of the Turks, and that we were acting mischievously as to 
cmr friture influence by this indifference to the woes of our suffering 
brethren. 

G, Of course there are difficulties ; though I own I wish that in 
such a case as that which you mentioned just now we had interfered. 

Z?. You need not utter your wish : I am sure you feel as every 
man with a spark of htunanity must feel. It is not the part of 
England, it is alien to all her past history, to stand by the side of the 
oppressor, to know of her evil deeds, to witness the tortures of the 
oppressed, to hear their cries, and to shut its eyes and seal up its ears, 
and look complacently, and say, " It may be all very true that these 
people are treated cruelly, but we must maintain all this, lest English 
interests should suffer." The man who says this does not deserve the 
name of man. He may have the form of man — ^he is but a brute. 



G, But again I say, What is the remedy ? 

D, First and foremost, to understand the Eastern Question in its 
simple broad outline. We have a poor oppressed people, under 
daily torture : ought we to sympathise with them or with their task- 
masters? We have a wretched race dying out, a subject race 
increasing, notwithstanding all its sufferings. Is it even our interest. 
to ally ourselves closely with the dying race, and to share with it the 
hatred felt for it by the increasing race ? I can use no more fitting 
words than those of Lord Derby when he was candidate for election at 
Lynn in 1864. He then said, '^ I do not understand, except it be from 
the influence of old diplomatic traditions, the determination of our older 
statesmen to stand by the Turkish rule, whether right or wrong. I 
think we are making for ourselves enemies of races which will very 
soon become in Eastern countries dominant races ; and I think we 
are keeping back countries by whose improvement we, as the great 
traders of the world, should be the great gainers ; and that we are 
doing this for no earthly advantage, either present or prospective." 
I ask only that the policy thus sketched should be carried out ; but as 
yet I see no indications that this is being done. . We coldly turn 
away from the people, even when we do not, as we sometimes do, 
treat them with ostentatious contempt. 

G, Have you any reason for using such a strong expression — 
''ostentatious contempt ? " 

D, I was thinking just then of another scene which I also witnessed 
a few years ago. I was at Belgrade at the first jubilee, in which the 
Serbs celebrated the virtual independence of their country. Elderly 
persons there were who had felt the oppression and survived the 
barbarities of the Turkish rule: every child had heard from its 
parents of the wrongs which at length had driven the people to insur- 
rection, and had been the means of procuring their liberty. Many 
whom I saw had witnessed the impalement of thirty-seven young men 
on the slope of the fortress of Belgrade, of which Ranke speaks, and 
had heard the cries of the tortured and dying men, and shared in the 
other wrongs which maddened Servia and drove it to renew the war, 
which ended happily in its independence. You may therefore imagine 
the universal joy which reigned throughout Servia at this anniversary 
of the accomplishment of its freedom. AU the country flocked to 
Belgrade, trade was at a standstill, it was a universal holiday. At the 
sound of the cannon which proclaimed the festival, every European 
flag was hoisted before the doors of the respective consulates save 
that of England. England had no congratulations to offer to a free 
people. As though this instdt was not enough, the day after, when 
Belgrade had resumed its usual state of quietness, and all flags were 
struck, the English flag was hoisted in derision, and remained so tmtil',. 
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to calm the excitement of the Serbs at this unmannerly insult, the 
Servian Minister sent and requested that it should be pulled down. 
Is this treatment which a high-minded people ought to endure ? Is 
this conduct worthy of England ? Is this the way we are checldng^ 
'' Russian intrigues ?" Is it not the way by which Russia is saved the 
need of intriguing, even if she desired to intrigue ? 

G* I had never heard of this affair of the flags ; I am sorry to 
know it now. It does seem to me strange and impolitic However, 
you will not deny that Russia does secretly intrigue in these countries? 

/>. What is done '' secretly" can hardly be denied or indeed 
asserted with any right To talk of secret intrigues is to confess that 
we are talking about that of which we have no proof, which it is as 
easy to assert as to deny. 

G, Well, I did not lay stress upon "secretly." I suppose it is granted 
that Russia does intrigue and foster discontent in these provinces ? 

D, I also will lay no stress on "secretly;" you have, however, only 
used a word which some people are ever using. I don't know anything 
about intrigues. It is the nature of an " intrigue " to be secret and 
clandestine. The French accuse, or did accuse, the English of 
perpetual intrigues ; and "perfide Albion" has passed into an accepted 
form of speech with them. The Russians suspect and charge us i^dth 
intriguing ; I am not sure that the Americans would not join in the 
cry. They may be all wrong; but I know no principle which will 
always make foreign nations wrong in their accusations of us, and 
we always right in our charges against them. But suppose I grant 
the probability of these intrigues, and that Russia does "foster 
discontent in these provinces." To foster discontent implies that 
discontent already exists ; you cannot foster what has no existence. 
If so, and we were able to remove discontent, would there be any 
room for intrigues ? It is the existence of this chronic state of dis- 
content which makes an intrigue possible, and if we were to interfere 
between the Porte and its subjects so far as to cause the governing 
body to remove the grounds, the ample grounds, for discontent among 
its subjects, we should provide not only for the well-being of these 
poor oppressed people, but effectually check any movement of Russian 
aggrandisement and prevent the success of any Russian intrigue. 
You cannot persuade a well-governed people that it is ill-governed, 
any more than you can make a full person believe that he is 
starving from hunger. It is only the wretched misgovernment of 
the Turkish provinces which makes it possible for Russia to intrigue, 
if she does so. Therefore again I say, if Russia is intriguing in these 
provinces, the foreign policy of England is the most strange and 
senseless that can be imagined, the most calculated to realise what 
wft .affect to fear, and to defeat its ends. 
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G, But then, granting the truth of much that you say, you put out 
of sight the incapacity of the Christian races for rule, so that we come 
back to what we started from. If you put out the Turks, who can 
take their place ? 

D. Is it true that the Christian people of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
other provinces are unfit to rule ? I ask you to look at Servia, which 
has been at peace, and has made solid progress, ever since its virtual 
independence. It has made greater advances in education, relatively 
speaking, than we have. A school, well provided with the necessary 
school apparatus, is to be found in every village. The children are 
well taught. I remember strolling accidentally one day into a school, 
to which I was attracted by hearing the hum of the multiplication- 
table. My visit was wholly unexpected. A little boy happened to 
be standing by the master's desk, repeating his lesson in geography. 
Turning from the actual lesson, the master began to ask the little 
village lad questions as to English geography ; and I venture to say 
that no lad taken at random in an English school could have ap- 
proached this lad in his knowledge of geography. Then as to the 
fruits of their teaching, I appeal to all who know anything of the Serb 
agricultural labourers and they will own their superiority, as a class, 
to those of our own country. But I need not dwell on this. They 
have proved their capacity for rule, and from them we may fairly 
infer that the Serb districts under the Turkish yoke will acquit them- 
selves as well when they also are free. Experience warrants us in this 
conclusion. I ask you, again, to consider Roimiania. There it is 
confessed, though the elements of society were far more corrupt than 
they are in Bulgaria, yet since the withdrawal of Turkish pashas 
and Turkish troops the growth and improvement of the country have 
been marvellous. Therefore, judging by the past, I conclude that the 
people of Turkey are not so unfit, even for immediate freedom, as 
m^ny persons allege. Certain I am that every year they remain under 
the degrading yoke of Turkey they are rendered more unfit for 
eventual rule. But you forget one thing. Experience is better than 
theory ; fact is superior to imagination. You don't think the Bidga- 
rians fit to rule. You think Bulgaria free might be a spectacle of 
misgovemment ? 

G, Others think so. I have had no experience which would 
warrant me in saying whether the Bulgarians would be fit for self- 
government or the reverse. I can only rely on the judgment of others. 
D. But the others who say so— have they experience ? Have the 
Bulgarians ever failed in this way ? 

G. No, for the best of all reasons : they have not misgoverned 
their country because they have had no opportunities of governing. 
D. And the Turks— have they governed or misgoverned Bulgaria? 
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C. Well, I can't deny that there has been much misrule. I Yislvc 
that before. 

D, Then it comes to this. You know the Turks have misruled. 
You know from the past they do not govern, but misgovern. At tl&e 
worst, the Bulgarians could only do the same, and therefore we cannot: 
change for the worse : but we have no reason to believe they would 
be incapable of managing their own affairs. All experience is against: 
the Turks, no experience is against the Bulgarians; and in such 
a matter again I say, *^ A handful of experience is worth a wagon-load 
of conjectures." Many faults these people of Turkey no doubt have ; 
but in their case the maxim is siu-ely applicable, ^ The faidts of the 
people are the crimes of their governors." Slavery makes people 
cringing ; it compels them to lie ; it makes them lazy, since they 
have no security that they may reap the harvest of their industry ; it 
implants and then fosters many evils ; but this is the strongest of all 
reasons why slavery should end; and when the material evils of 
slavery have been removed, then only may we hope that the taint of 
slavery will also be removed from the heart of the slave. 

G, Well, you have not answered my question. How are we 
driving these people into the arms of Russia ? 

D, By our injustice toward them ; by our transparent partiality for 
their oppressors. This is doing what you attribute to Russia. We 
are prolonging the misery of our fellow-Christians. We encourage 
the Turk in his wrong-doing toward them, and that is as unchristian 
as it is impolitic. Continue to satisfy the Tiurk, as we are doing, that 
no act of atrocity, however great, will ever induce England to use 
coercion, and we shall have repetitions of Bulgarian and Syrian 
massacres. Once satisfy the Christian people, as we have almost 
done, that there is no hope for them from England, that we are not 
deaf only but dead to their cries, and then they must in their misery 
turn elsewhere for help, and may at length get over their repugnance 
to Russia, and throw themselves into her arms. 

G. But surely you would not have us go to war as the allies of 
Russia ? 

Z>. Thank God, the attitude of the English people will not allow of 
our going to war as the ally of Turkey. But in reply to your question, 
I say the determination to go to war would effectually preserve 
peace. 

G. Yet the Turks showed by their spirit at the Conference 
that they would resist interference, that they would not endure 
coercion. 

D. They did so, but then the instructions to Lord Salisbury were 
that no word as to coercion was to be used, and this the Turks soon 
knew. Now tell me what would be the power of a policeman in the 
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xxxidst of a mob, if it were known l^Cforehand that his power was 

Xixnited to persuasion, and that he was forbidden on any account to 

Tise his truncheon or to arrest an offender. The knowledge that if he 

sees fit he may use his truncheon and carry off an offender is the best 

xneans by which he is able to keep the peace. It is so with Turkey. 

XI ad they not known that coercion was not to be resorted to, they 

^^^ould have done what was required, the demands of Europe would 

liave been deferred to, and the peace of Europe would have been 

assured. 

Well, said my friend, rising from his seat and folding his news- 
paper, I don't say that you have convinced me, but I own you have 
^ven me something to think about, and that I am not so sure as I 
was on two or three points as when you came up. I shall be glad to 
talk this matter over again when I have thought more upon it. 

D. And in the meantime 

G. Well, m think over what you have been saying. I promise 
you so much. 

And thus our conversation ended. 
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The Tirm of tlie 26tlx May, 1875, publislied the following 
telegrapluo despatoh from its Paris correspondent, to whicli 
"we would call the attention of politicians : — 

« GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
'' In an article snggested by Queen Yiotoria's birthday, the Qolognt 
Oazette says : — 

<<<We have great and permanent interests in common 
with England, and we gladly remember that during her long and 
happy reign Queen Victoria, like her earnest, brave, and noble 
husband, has always been the faithful friend of GFermany . German 
policy, moreover, has always endeavoured to respect England's 
interests, and is especially bent on preserving harmony between 
England and Bussia. At Constantinople, especially since 1872, we 
have always sought to avoid injuring England's interests, and 
have directed our exertions to moderating the jealousy of both 
Powers in Asia. The anxiety of the English as to the progress 
of the Bussians in Central Asia seems to us exaggerated. Sir H. 
Bawlinson argues that as soon as the Bussians occupy Merv the 
English must make themselves masters of Herat and render it 
impregnable. That is still a very remote contingency, and the 
Bussians must not, at any rate, be credited with the folly of 
wanting to conquer India. If they do not want this, they have 
no motive for overthrowing the English rule in India and shaking 
to the foundation England's power, so beneficial for the European 
political system.' " 

Here we perceive the Cologne Gazette, while protesting what 
deep sentiments of friendship Germany entertains towards 
England, endeavours to lull to sleep English opinion and to 
veil the clouds obscuring the Eastern Question. But anyone 
capable of "reading between the lines" will see clearly from 
the article of the Prussian paper towards which quarter the 



sympaihiee of Germany lean. Now, politics are made up of 
aelf-intereBt and not of sentiment. Political sympathy is, 
therefore, eynonymoiis with identical aims and aspirations. 

On pemsing our subsequent remarks, the reader will at 
once perceiye that, to discover the secret motives of the 
intimate alliance between Russia and Germany, we had no 
need of this new manifesto. 

On the other hand, a telegraphic dei^tch of the previous 
day (25th May) from St. Petersburg, announced that the 
Council of Railways in Siberia have decided that the line for 
the service of that country shall take a southern, and not a 
northern direction. 

As the natural consequence of this, the line, in the first 
place, assumes the character of a means of conmiunication 
constructed exclusively with a view to political interests ; and, 
in the second, becomes an integral portion of the grand 
whole that has already taken the name of the Great Russian 
Central- Asiatic, with which it will be connected in the 
direction of Moscow, Kijni Novgorod, Ekatinnenburg, and 
Orenburg. 
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The Great Russian Central- Asiatic Railway. 



On the 3rd December last, the- Russian Goyemment 
granted a concession for constructing a short line of railway 
of not more than some 200 miles in length, starting from 
Samara, on the Yolga, and terminating at Ouralsk on the 
Ural. 

This line, imdertaken, as we are informed, solely with the 
object of benefiting the internal trade and resources of Russia, 
will unite the two basins of the Yolga and the Oural, and, 
besides opening up a reach of steppes wonderfully productive 
in cereals, will form one more step towards connecting the 
basins of the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian. Such, 
the world is asked to believe, is the object of the new line, 
and such, no doubt, will be its immediate result. 

But Russia has aims of a very different kind in Asia, and 
we shall probably surprise no one when we state that, in the 
eyes of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, those aims are far 
more important than any simply commercial interests. 

In reality^ the Samara^Ouralsk line is nothing more nor 
less than a base of operations, a portion of the immense 
system of railways which, one day or other, will bear the 
name of the Great Russian Central- Asiatic, and which, 
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starting from Warsaw, will terminate at the Anglo-Indian 
frontier — ^until such time as it is prolonged to Calcutta. 

To carry out this gigantic combination, two plans haTe, it 
seemsy been proposed* According to one of them, which, by 
the way, is recommended by M. de Lesseps among other 
authorities, a line starting from Samara would first run 
to Orenburg, pass to the north of Lake Oral, touch at 
Samarcand, and thence continue as far as Feshawur, a point 
common to both the proposed plans, on the road towards 
Delhi. On this hypothesis, the Samara-Ouralsk line would 
be merely a branch, and the town of Orenburg, the seat of 
an important fair whither are brought periodically the 
products of nindostan, would become really the chief station 
of the great new line, the course of which would take in, 
besides Samarcand, Cashgar, and other strategic points of 
considerable importance. 

According to the second plan, on the other hand, the line, 
on leaving Ouralsk, would run to the south of Lake Oral, 
extending thence to Khiva and Herat — ^places no less 
strategically important from a Bussian point of view than 
those already named. 

It is not for us to analyse the respective merits of these 
two plans. We would merely draw attention to the striking 
fact that both the one and the other have as their starting 
point the central rendezvous of the Muscovite forces, and, as 
their terminus, the frontier of the British Indian Empire. 

Thus much with regard to Central Asia and the extreme 
East. Let us now turn \o the western portion of Asia, and 
to what is commonly called the Eastern Question. 

In 1873, the Persian Government granted Baron Keuter 
a concession for carrying out certain lines of railway. This 
concession, so extremely important as regards the material 
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development of the empire of the Shahs, would, in all 

prohability, hare been attended by brilliant pecuniary 

results for English capitalists, and have gratified British 

patriotism, by preying a source of considerable political 

influence to this country. But Baron Reuter pledged 

Mmself , under pain of having his concession cancelled, that 

within a fixed time a certain quantity of rails should be 

delivered at Eeshd, on the Caspian. These rails, which 

could not be conveyed save on a line traversing Rmsian 

Territory^ did not reach the spot named within the time 

specified. Urged on, it is said, by Russian diplomacy, the 

Persian Government displayed a severity of which no one 

supposed it capable, and Baron Renter's concession was 

declared null and void. 

Shortly afterwards, a Russian General obtained from the 
Persian Government the privilege of constructing a line from 
the Caspian to Teheran, while, a few days since, The Times 
announced that the Russian Government had sanctioned the 
construction of two lines terminating at two different points 
of the Persian frontier. 

These few facts furnish superabimdant proof that Russia is 
adopting every possible means to be in a position to penetrate, 
without more ado, and at any moment, to the very heart of 
the Shah's dominions, and that meanwhile its influence 
preponderates over every other at the Court of Teheran. 

As for the Turkish frontier, the Caucasus has long ceased 
to be an obstacle to Russia, since a cleverly combined system 
of railways would enable her to crosd the said frontier with 
considerable forces on the first occasion, while Turkey does 
not possess the most ordinary outlet by which she could 
convey troops for the defence of her territory. 

Such is the position of Asia in the North, South, and 
West| in face of the aggressive policy of Russia* 
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We do not pretend to guess the words recently interclianged 
at Berlin by the two Sovereigns who hold in their hands llie 
peace of the World. We would willingly share the general 
belief in the thoroughly pacific character of the views 
entertained by their Imperial Majesties^ and should be well 
satisfied to put faith in ''official telegrams." But what is true 
to-day may have ceased to be true to-morrow. 

One things however, is certain, namely: The Political 
World is standing face-to-face before Two Powers animated 
by colossal ambition. The ambition of the one is directed 
towards the West; the ambition of the other has for its 
object the East. 

Their respective operations are now lying latent in their 
insatiable greed, and, to burst forth, are waiting, perhaps, 
only till the Two Powers shall have discovered some grotmds 
on which they may mutually grant each other permission to 
carry out their respective ends. 

Eussia is su£Ebcated in the North ; to breathe freely, she 
requires that the breezes from the Black Sea and the Indian 
Ocean shall own her sway ; and Germany, suflFering from 
want of air in the middle of the Continent, needs, for the full 
development of her power, the empire of the seas which bathe 
the East and South of Europe. 

There is one condition indispensable to satisfy these vast 
desires, and that is the isolation of England : the diminution 
of her power both on the seas of Europe and in the Indian 
Ocean. This is more than enough, perhaps, to cause the day 
and the groimds of mutual concessions to be revealed at any 
moment. 

The limits of this article forbid our discussing at length 
imder what conditions of execution the greed of Germany 
would have to be satisfied, or the day on which this or that 
agreement would be made public. It was the Eastern 
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Qiiestion, and not the German Question, whicli induced us to 
take xip tlie pen. 

The Eastern Question of 1875 is, however, no longer the 
Eastern Question of 1854. 

Tlae eflforts of Eussia were then necessarily directed to the 

Black Sea and ttie Danube, and the fleets of the West could 

transport to Turkey assistance sufficient to inflict a check 

upon the Muscovite power. At that period, Persia was 

iLOstile to Eussia ; the railways had still to be made ; the 

Caucasus was peopled with warrlike tribes, and everyone 

recollects the heroic struggles of the brave Schamyl. There 

was no road save the Danube and the Black Sea by which 

B;Ussia coidd attack Turkey. 

To-day, all this is changed : the Caucasus, prudently stript 
of its population, has seen a new race of men spring up 
within its boundaries, while the railway conveys thither in a 
few hours trains starting from the centre of the Empire ; the 
Persian lion lives harmoniously with the Muscovite eagle, 
and, if necessary, would be very willing to furnish the latter 
with a pretext for extending its wings. This pretext it is 
not difficult to divine. 

Sunnites and Shiites, respectively, more than ever, the 
Turks and the Persians are engaged in an interminable 
discussion as to the boimdary line of their two countries, and 
this discussion is continually being intensified by their 
religious differences. When the proper moment shall have 
arrived, no one will, as in December last, stop the 
intemperate act by which Persia will declare war against 
Turkey. Persia will fight as best she can, with muskets sent 
from St. Petersburgh. 

Meanwhile, there are in Persia certain frontier provinces 
In which the material interests of Eussia are too deeply 
involved for the Cabinet of St. Petersbttrgh ever to allow 
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those provinces to suffer from the devastation incident to 
military operations ; their neutrality will be proclaimed and 
preserved by means of a Russian occupation. It will then 
be very strange if some fine day or other^ a squad of Turkish 
soldiers does not stupidly violate this precious neutrality. 
From that day, the aspect of the question will be changed. 
The insult offered to the Russian flag will have to be 
avenged ; an army of from a hundred and fifty to a hundred 
and sixty thousand men, conveyed by Russian railways 
to the limit of the Ottoman territory, will cross the frontier. 
Divided into three or four separate corps, this army will in 
Anatolia penetrate to the Bosphorus ; in Asia Minor, to the 
^gean Sea; in Syria, to the Mediterranean ; and in Meso- 
potamia, to the Persian Oulf, and Erzeroiun and Scio, 
Trebizonde, Samsoun and Angora, Brussa and Smyrna, 
AUeppo, and Damascus, Beyrouth, Diabekir, Bagdad, and 
Bussora; all these cities, the centres of the rich Asiatic 
territories of the empire; all these ports, which, in default of 
internal means of communication, constitute the only 
channels by which the products of the provinces can reach 
the capital, will cease forwarding their usual supplies. From 
that moment, the final fall of the Empire of the Osmanlis is 
inevitable. 

The Empire of the Sultan will fall before the blows of the 
Russians, just as, four hundred years ago, the Empire of the 
Greeks fell before those of the Turks. ConstantinopTe cut off 
from the Asiatic provinces, and reduced to depend solely on 
the resources of Turkey in Europe, can no more offer a 
serious resistance in the nineteenth century than she could in 
the fifteenth under similar circumstances. 

Moldo-Wallachia, Montenegro, and Servia, bound to the 
sceptre of the Porte by a link of vassalage imder which they 
impatiently chafe, will most assuredly do nothing to save a 
suzerain whom they detest ; it is certain^ on the contrary, 
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tliat tKey will eagerly seize the opportunity of tBrowing off 
th.eir yofee. 

Bulgaria, thoroughly impregnated with Bussian influence 
and receiving from St. Petersburgh the priests charged with 
teacldiig her "to render imto Caesar the things that are 
Csesar'a," is destined, in a conflict of this nature, to embarrass 
ratter than assist the Ottoman Government. The resources 
of [Bosnia, of Albania, of some other less important provinces, 
and of the Islands, are certainly m.sufficient to put Constan- 
tinople in a fit state to withstand the shock of Russia. 

It is thus that Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia are 
doomed to disappear from the political map of the world, and 
every one who knows aught of men and things in the East, 
the attentive observer who attaches to the oflicial press of 
different coimtries only the amount of importance which it 
merits, will readily own that the great event of the destruc- 
tion of an Empire which once caused Europe to tremble, 
may be accomplished by Bussia in a campaign of three 
months. 

When the Russian eagles shall have winged their flight 
from the minarets of St. Sophia to the pharos that shines 
forth from the port of Bussora, when — executed with the 
same rapidity which Russia has exhibited in accomplishing 
the immense works of a similar nature, undertaken by her 
during the last twenty years — the Great Russian Central- 
Asiatic shall be ready to carry the orders of the Czar to the 
frontiers of India, it will then be the turn of England. 

Will England remain passive and allow all these things to 
be done P Does she possess no means of holding the 
Muscovite in check P 

The Grand Russian Central- Asiatic will be some thousands 
of miles in length. 

Is there not on the soil of Asia a point where England, by 
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witliher Indian possesaions P a point wluch may at tliesaiiie 
time become an efficacious base of operations for an anny 
charged to oppose the invasion of Turkey in . Asia by a 
Russian anny? 

The reader has merely to glance at a map of Asia in 
order instantly to perceive this point on which, like the 
point which Archimedes ^^equired for his lever, the power 
of Britain must rest. 
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A DISPASSIONATE VIEW 

OF 

ANGLO -RUSSIAN DUALISM 

IN THE EAST : 

BEING A REPLY TO "VIGILANS." 



The age in which we Kve is one which history will 
assuredly characterise as the most interesting age of modem 
times. The Old "World is going through the process of 
transformation. The ideas hitherto held regarding the 
balance of power among the nations are dying out. Two 
States which, a couple of centuries since, scarcely existed, 
have been so marrellously developed, that the human mind, 
surprised and alarmed, almost fancies it sees the earth, after 
the lapse of two thousand years, once more divided into an 
Empire of the East and an Empire of the West. The subject 
is one which engrosses, in an eminent degree, the attention 
of statesmen and politicians. Thanks, moreover, to the 
efforts of the imagination, the facts connected with it are 
viewed through a magnifying glass, while the various tele- 
graphic agencies, ofl&ces of publicity, and newspapers, send 
forth a host of messages, articles, and pamphlets, which, by 
infusing the element of passion into the argument, prevent 
it from being calmly and rationally discussed. 

In the last-mentioned category is a pamphlet, published in 
London a short time ago, from the pen of a writer who signs 
himself "Vigilans." To this pamphlet, entitled "The 
Dualism of England and Russia in the East, and rrs 
Consequence upon the Geneeal Political Situation 
OF Eueope,*' we will now take upon ourselves to reply. 
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The author is evidently a man of talent, well versed in 
politics. But is he of a practical turn of mind? This 
question, which cannot possibly be construed into a slight, 
shall be answered in the following lines ; and, if the reader 
will have the kindness to read them through attentively, we 
venture to hope that the conclusion at which he will arrive 
wiU taUy with our own. 

"With a dash and spirit commanding respect, " Vigilans " 
has placed the Eastern Question before the public in an 
extremely striking light, and takes an entirely new view of 
the Western Question, which he regards as an inevitable 
corollary of the former. In his eyes, Bussia and Germany 
are two giants destined to crush in their embrace Europe 
and Asia respectively ; in his eyes, there is only one obstacle 
.0 .M. fo^iibl. Iting^nc/wMch tireati ^ »d .hi. 
obstacle is England. The lesson he would deduce is, that 
the two Colossi will come to an understanding with each 
other — H, indeed, they have not already done so — ^most com- 
pletely, in order to shatter the obstacle by an eflfbrt of their 
combined power, and, having trampled it imder foot, to 
subjugate the world. 

"With regard to the means to be employed for accom- 
" plishing this grand object, they are very evident as far as 
"(he East is concerned. The course to be pursued by 
"Eussia is all traced out. Persia is in the hands of the 
"diplomatic agents of the Czar; the Caucasus, at present 
peopled by Russian subjects, is traversed in all directions 
by railways, affording easy and quick access to the Asiatic 
" territories of the Porte. A war between Persia and Turkey 
" will be seized upon as a pretext for sending a JRussian 
^' army across the frontier, and, after a three months' cam- 
"paign, Turkey in Asia will be so Russianised that Con- 
'' stantinople, paralysed and defenceless, will be obliged to 
"open her gates to the conqueror. On the other hand, an 
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** itninense railway, wlucb. bears, or will bear, tbe name of 

*' tlte Grand Russian Central- Asiatic line, will deliver tbe 

** centre of Asia up to Muscovite ambition, and cany as far 

" as Delbi the Russian hosts, destined one day to crush the 

** power of England in India. Thus will the new Grand 

" Empire of the East be firmly established." 

Such is the gist of the remarks made by " Vigilans.'* As 
for the Empire of the West, "Vigilans" does not trouble 
liimself to analyse the means whereby, thanks to the 
complicity of Russia, it is to be established. But it is no 
difiSicult task to fill in the gap over which " Vigilans " passes 
in silence. He is evidently of opinion that, taking advantage 
of the terror with which neutral States have been inspired 
by the monstrous development of her power, Germany will 
finish France by a second attack, more formidable even than 
the first. Having done this, and being mistress of the whole 
littoral of the seas of Europe, besides being backed up by the 
fleets of Russia, she will, he thinks, attack England — ^then 
completely isolated — and, at one blow, crush her for ever. 

Following the example set by "Vigilans," we will, 
however, leave out of consideration for the moment the 
European Question, which he himself treats only parentheti- 
cally, and confine ourselves strictly to the Asiatic Question, 
that really constitutes the exclusive base of his eloquent 
philippics. 

We think we belong to the small band of those to whom 
" Vigilans " alludes, when he says : — " Everyone who knows 
" aught of men and things in the East, the attentive observer 
" who attaches to the official press of different countries only 
*' the amoimt of importance which it merits," and so on. 
Before the appearance of the pamphlet which has elicited 
this reply, we were cognisant of all the circumstances to 
which " Vigilans" refers ; we do not even except his pungent 
exposure of the means employed, causing Baron Renter's 
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ooncession to be swallowed up, on the shores of the Caspian^ 
beneath the waves of Muscovite intrigne, and employed so 
effectually that all the life-saving dresses ever invented bjr 
all the Captain Bojtons in the world would have be^i 
helpless to avert the catastrophe. 

" Yigilans " is perfectly correct in saying that the twenty 
years which separate us from the Crimean War have 
completely shifted the groimd occupied by the Eastern 
Question. The Georgians and the Circassians are to be 
dreaded no more; Schamyl and his bands of enthusiastic 
followers no longer exist to bar the defiles of the Cauca^ms 
against Russia ; while railways, by causing all local difficulties 
to disappear, have opened up for her the road to the 
Ottoman territory. Then, again, the apathy of the 
Mussulmans has been such, that they would absolutely be 
obliged to transport on the backs of mules the cannons 
destined to oppose their invaders. All this is most true, and 
equally true is it that, for the last twenty years, Russia has 
been working, quietly but ceaselessly, at the gigantic task of 
connecting, by means of railways, her most distant provinces 
with the centre of her power. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt that the Great Russian Central- Asiatic Railway is a 
project undertaken in a spirit of serious determination, and 
destined to be carried out with the shortest possible delay. 
Equally certain is it that, when this line is completed, the 
Kingdoms of Herat, Affghanistan, an,d, in a word, all Central 
Asia, will be placed in daily communication with Moscow 
and St. Petersburgh. 

But are we absolutely bound to adopt as the logical 
result of all these facts a plan of imiversal conquest? We 
hesitate acknowledging such a necessity. Why renew the 
question? Why persist in seeing designs of political 
conquest when, perhaps, the sole object in view is material 
development? 
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Xl^ 1b an indisputable truth. tKat India and Affghanistan, 

X'^ei'sia,, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor comprehend a vast 

e:x.paxLse of territory, rich in products of every description. 

VVoiild not Bussia be achieving a sufficiently great conquest 

if, \>y means of her railways, she cotdd succeed in turning 

a^ide the present stream of traffic, and establishing for these 

taxied and numerous products a mart in the Gulf of Finland 

instead of on the shores of the Mediterranean or the British 

Clxannel ? 

Por such a result, which might not only be realised, but 
realised very easily, would it not be quite worth while to 
abandon any projects of effective political domination, the 
execution of which would provoke a series of struggles, in 
^which the successors of Peter the Great might find their 
power compromised and, perhaps, even overthrown; for who 
shall answer for the future P 

To us, then, it seems that the proper way of looking at 
the question would be to disregard the political phantom 
conjured up by " Vigilans,'' and to consider the subject with 
an eye to material and commercial interests. If we do this, 
we think, with " Vigilans," that something ought to be done, 
and, moreover, that it ought to be done at once. 

But what is that something P That is what we ask 
"Vigilans" to tell us. What does he mean by pointing 
with his Sybil-like finger to the map of Asia, appended as the 
conclusion of his pamphlet P 

Is it a railway — a railway which, by connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Persian Gidf, would considerably abridge 
the route from London to Bombay, and thus enable us to be 
easy victors in the race with the trains which the Great 
Russian Central- Asiatic might attempt to despatch to India P 
If this its the case, we thoroughly ag:ree with the author of 
the pamphlet on the Dualism between England and Bussia, 
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though we are at a loss to miderstand why he should hare 
adopted the inspired tone of an oracle for the purpose of 
attracting public attention. 

It is very certain that the Yalley of the Euphrates is the 
only spot where England can, and should, construct a road 
destined to bring India and herself nearer together. It is 
also very certain that, after the opening of such a line, 
Russia would no longer possess the means of diverting, to 
any appreciable extent, the products of Asia from the English 
market. It is, lastly, very certain that, in case of a Kussian 
invasion — ^that contingency with which we are menaced, but 
which, we think, is not likely to come to pass — ^a railway 
running through this valley, and having in front of it two 
such important lines of defence as the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, would constitute the finest base of operations which 
could possibly be selected, for the purpose of opposing the 
advance of the Bussian army ; the more so because, as was 
the case also in the Crimea, the vessels of the Western 
Powers could easily transport immense numbers of men to 
the Asiatic battle-field. 

If, we repeat, this is what " Vigilans " means, we 
thoroughly agree with him, though he had all the less 
reason to disguise what he meant, because he cannot claim 
the merit of having been the first to hit upon the idea. This 
idea has long been known, approved of, eulogised, and 
advocated by all men of sound judgment in England, 
and Englishmen are generally acknowleged to be tolerably 
long-headed. We should have preferred to see " Vigilans," 
setting out from this idea, employ his pen, not in 
demonstrating the necessity of a line in the Valley of the 
Euphrates, for such a demonstration is superfluous, but 
proving the practicability of the idea — that is to say, showing 
us a me^thod of carrying it into execution without any of 
those tremendous sacrifices, the mere thought of which 
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often delays the most promising schemes, even if it do6S 
not cause them to be entirely rejected. 

Such, we take it, is the correct mode of looking at the 
question. The utility of a railway across the Valley of the 
Euphrates has now become a truth so generally acknow- 
ledged, that any attempt to demonstrate it would in- 
evitably plunge us into a series of common-places. Still, 
there is something which, we fancy, has not hitherto been 
fully imderstood, and that is the practical means to be 
employed for changing the idea into a fact. 

Some years ago a series of publications directed public 

attention to this highly important subject, and even caused 

a Parliamentary inquiry to be instituted concerning it. 

Mr. F. P. Andrew, the prime mover in the matter at that 

period, failed utterly in his purpose. And he could not 

help failing, for he reasoned in a vicious circle. The fact of 

asking England to guarantee the interest on the capital 

employed in carrying out the scheme was tantamount to 

discrediting that scheme from the outset, or, at any rate, to 

making an utterly impracticable demand. Mr. Andrew, it 

is true, relied upon a precedent ; In 1854, England and 

France had guaranteed a Turkish Loan. But the position of 

affairs was not the same. In 1854 there was war — not 

hypothetical, contingent, and future — ^but actually declared 

and commenced. Turkey had no open account in the 

Exchanges of Europe, and needed money to utilise the 

troops which were to supplement the forces of her Western 

Allies. It was natural for England and France either to 

liand her without more ado the money she needed, or to 

assist her in obtaining it from the public. To confound 

with each other two things so totally distinct as a state of 

actual hostilities and a mere possible community of future 

interests, political and military, was to ensure beforehand a 

failure. That Mr, Andrew should have been imsuccessfiil 
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ought not, therefore, to smprise us. Bnt what we regret in 
the business is that the empty noise raised by this gentle- 
man should have resulted in throwing discredit upon a 
project which he, unfortunately, advocated in so ill-advised 
a fashion. 

To ask one nation to guarantee the interest of the capital 
necessary for carrying out public works on the territory of 
another nation was tantamount to proclaiming: 1st. That 
such works would of themselves alwavs be unremunerative ; 
and, 2nd, That the Government on whose territory ihey 
were to be carried out was so hopelessly insolvent as to be 
incapable of making a sacrifice towards the furtherance of a 
project deeply affecting its own safety. In other words, to 
ask so much of England was to say to her : " The Euphrates 
Yalley fiailway is a line which will never return its 
" shareholders a single halfpenny in the shape of dividends, 
though it is essentially a work of pid>lic utility — as a fort 
or a military road might be. To render matters worse, 
while the line itself can never prove pecuniarily profitable, 
'' the country it is meant to save is so poverty-stricken as 
" to be unable to carry on even a project like this for the 
** national benefit; consequently, we ask you, England, as a 
" rich nation, famous among aU others for your generous 
** liberality, to devote some millions of pounds sterling to the 
" cause of an unfortunate country, fated, one day or other, 
'* to be your ally in a war for which prudent men should 
" alwap be prepared." 

Now, no one can deny that the English nation is rich^ 
generous, and liberal ; still, if anybody were to start a new 
enterprise in the City, with a prospectus drawn up inasimilar 
spirit to the above, does any one believe that his offices would 
be besieged by persons panting to take shares P 

The demand made by Mr. Andrew resembled such a 
prospectus. Mr* Andrew failed both with H^ Majesty's 
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Oovenunent and with Parliament, and lie deserved to fail ; 
iDixt' IlIs non-success compromised the matter in the eyes of 
tlie puhlic, who, ignorant of the true state of things, pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation which was utterly 
undeserved. The projected enterprise is far from being a 
"bad one. All it requires is to be otherwise considered, other- 
'wise ushered into the world, and otherwise conducted, than 
it was by Mr. Andrew, to whose praiseworthy intentions and 
patient efforts we feel bound, nevertheless, to pay a tribute 
of respect. » 

That the undertaking cannot prove unprofitable, it would 
be easy for us to demonstrate, were we called on to explain 
to the public the advantages it offers. That it cannot fail to 
be most lucrative is a fact which must at once strike every 
practical man. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, with a 
line scarcely nine hundred miles long, traversing regions 
which History represents as having been the granaries of the 
whole world ; a line destined to give life and vigour to twenty- 
five millions of men, scattered about this part of an immense 
Continent; a line which would connect with each other large 
cities, as populous as most of the principal cities in Europe ; 
a line which would join the Indian Ocean to the Seas of the 
West; a line which would bring together three Continents, 
for Australia is as much interested in it as Asia and Europe ; 
a line, lastly, which would serve as a means of transport for 
the commerce of Europe and Asia! Is it possible to conceive 
for a single instant that such a line would not be self- 
supporting P The dread of such a contingency is the acm^ 
of absurdity ! 

In sober truth, this railway, by which the basins of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris would once more see their ancient 
fertility restored, could not fail to become one of the most 
profitable investments of its kind. To doubt this, we must 
completely forget the testimony of aU Antiquity, the 
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testimony of Alexander the Great, and the testimony of 
Herodotus, who, though well acquainted with Egypt, said 
that Mesopotamia was the most fertile country he had ever 
visited, the average crops showing a yield of two, and even 
three hundred per cent, increase on the seed sown ! Or, 
supposing cereals are not required, let cotton be planted in 
this fertile soil, and English commerce will have nothing to 
dread from a second war of secession in America. 

"We once more reiterate our assertion — the Euphrates 
Valley Bailway could not fail to prove an admirable invest- 
ment. It would confer on us the immense benefits to which, in 
this short sketch, we have done scarcely more than allude, 
without our being necessitated to expend large sums on any 
of those natural diflB.culties which frequently render the 
construction of railways so exceptionally costly. 

One source of revenue for the Euphrates Valley Railway 
would be derived from carrying the natural products of the 
coimtry itself; the interchange of the products of Europe 
for those of Asia, and vice versd, would ensure it a large 
foreign business ; while the religious pilgrimages undertaken 
by the Mussulman population of Persia, Turkey, and even 
India itself, would authorise us in expecting a very con- 
siderable income from passenger traffic. 

Viewed, therefore, in a business light, the construction of 
such a line would present no difiiculty ; looked at in reference 
to political eventualities, it is one of those enterprises which, 
both for the government of a nation and for the nation itself, 
is not simply a necessity, but a duty. 

And here we must call attention to the mistake committed 
by those persons who, up to the present moment, have busied 
themselves with the matter. "Since," they argue, "this 
undertaking concerns to such an extent the interests of 
England, politically as well as commercially, the English 
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Govennnent are bound to guarantee its success as far as 
regards the future shareholders." 

Such reasoning is perfectly erroneous. 

If any Government ought to give such a guarantee, it 

sliould be the Turkish Government, for, after allj Turkey is 

more deeply interested in the scheme than any other nation, 

and would be the first to profit if the scheme were carried 

into execution. But the Turkish Government has already 

such heavy Kabilities to meet, while its financial resources are 

comparatively so limited, that it could scarcely venture to 

assume any fresh responsiblity of this kind. Again, the 

Turkish Government, thoroughly acquainted with the natural 

resources of the country imder its sway, is aware that an 

Euphrates Valley Railway would be self-supporting, and, 

consequently, that to contribute anything out of the national 

exchequer would be merely to give the shareholders a bonus 

over and above their legitimate profits. 

But there is a common ground on which the Government 
of England and that of Turkey might meet, and, without 
pecuniary sacrifice of any sort, combine to facilitate the 
realisation of the scheme. 

As we have said, the Turkish Government is the Govern- 
ment principally interested in the matter. By taking, 
however, certain steps, it may so manage that England shall 
have nearly as great an interest in the projected railway as 
itself. The adoption of such steps, which must be intelligible 
to every one, without any further explanation, would 
tend permanently to secure for England the use of the 
projected line, despite any possible outbreak of war, attacks 
from the Arabs, or any similar dangers. 

"Were such a course of policy once adopted, all dijKculties 
would vanish. The public are invariably incKned to regard 
with a certain degree of mistrust any undertaking requiring 
much time for its profitable development. In the present 
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instanoe, moreover, we haye to deal with regions where the 
progress of civilisation has for centuries been checked, and 
where, until it shall be resumed, the new line might possibly 
make its shareholders no return. Now, under these circum- 
stances, what should be done to inspire timid capitalists with 
confidence and secure for them an immediate remuneration 
for their money ? The course to be adopted is very simple, 
and the English Government might most assuredly accept it 
without incurring any additional liabilities. The instant that 
such measures were taken as those at which we hinted above — ► 
the instant such measures were an accomplished fact — ^it would 
be highly advantageous to England to use the new route, in 
preference to any other, for her postal service and for the 
transport of her troops between Europe and India. Let this 
point be once conceded, and all question of difficulty is 
forthwith resolved. Let the English Government conclude 
with the promoters, or rather grantees, of the line an agree- 
ment guaranteeing a certain annual sum for the services just 
mentioned, and, from the day the line was opened, the share- 
holders would have the advantage of an indirect Government 
subvention, calculated, until the traffic were developed, to 
remimerate them for the capital they had sunk. On the 
other hand, the English Government, by favouring this plan, 
would derive an immense advantage, besides, perhaps, 
economising very considerably ; for it is only rational to 
suppose that, as the distance to be traversed would be less, 
the outlay required would be proportionally diminished. 

' Such are the views we should have preferred seeing 
*'Vigilans" employ his able pen to advocate, instead of 
making useless excursions in to the domain of politics. 
Politics, after all, have very little to do with the present 
case. ''The Dualism of England and Russia in the East" may 
be a great truth, but we are not acting wisely by bringing 
prominently forward its most hateful asperities^ and thus 
embittering the relations of the two Powers. Nor must we 
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forget that recent events seem to refute tlie views enter- 

taixied by the author of the pamphlet which has called forth 

tliis reply. His Majesty the Emperor of Bussia has just 

pronounced words of peace which have resounded through 

tlie coTincil-chambers of Europe^ and caused the fanatic 

champions of war to moderate their tone. Is not this a 

sufficiently valid pledge? Are we not calumniating his 

Imperial Majesty's Government when we attribute to them 

^ews of political aggrandisement which could add nothing 

to the lustre of the Bussian Crown, and might, on the con- 

trary. involve Russia in a course fraught on all sides with 

peril? 

Yes I We also believe in the Dualism of these two grand 
Empires, one of which has, for centuries, borne aloft the 
torch that served to shed a light over the path of Civilisation 
throughout the world ; while the other, breaMng with her 
own traditions, has made a grand effort, which we cannot 
fail to appreciate highly, also in the cause of Civilisation. 
To our mind, it is not war, it is not devastation, which this 
Dualism represents ; the only objects it can have in view — 
the only objects it has in view — are those of Civilisation 
and Progress. Let Bussia, then, construct the Great Bussian 
Central- Asiatic Bailway ; let her make known to the semi- 
barbarous natives inhabiting these regions, so distant from 
our own Europe, the advantages of our social and political 
life : to such a work wisely conceived we have nothing to 
object. Let her teach them the benefits of commerce and 
industry, and benefit by so doing ; we desire nothing better. 
AH progress, no matter in what part of the globe it takes 
pkce, is a source of " profit " to the whole human race. 

As for England, she is great enough, and powerful enough| 
not to take umbrage at such a course on the part of Bussia ; 
she requires, moreover, as we have shown, to make a very 
sliglit effort, in order for ever to secure herself against the 
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BosBLaa conipetitioa, tnd eoiiTince those who are noi^, 
periii^t mcredolooa tbat the sceptre of the world's commer'ce 
is firmlj held in her all-powerfiil and mighty grasp. 



PHILALEIHES. 



jLTra 2oth, 1S75. 




